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EXTRACT 

FBOIC 

THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

OF THE 

EEV. JOHN BAMPTON, 

CANON OF SALISBURY. 



" I give and bequeath my Lands and Estates to the Chancellor, 

Masters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford for ever, to have 
r?) and to hold all and singular the said Lands or Estates upon trust, and 

to the intents and purposes hereinafter mentioned ; that is to say, I will 
and appoint that the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford for 
the time being shall take and receive all the rents, issues, and profits 
thereof, and (after all taxes, reparations, and necessary deductions made) 
that he pay all the remainder to the endowment of eight Divinity Lec- 
ture Sermons, to be established for ever in the said University, and to 
be performed in the manner following : 

" I direct and appoint, that, upon the first Tuesday in Easter Term, 
a Lecturer be yearly chosen by the Heads of Colleges only, and by no 
others, in the room adjoining to the Printing-House, between the hours 
of ten in the morning and two in the afternoon, to preach eight Divinity 
Lecture Sermons, the year following, at St. Mary's in Oxford, between 
the commencement of the last month in Lent Term, and the end of the 
third week in Act Term. 

" Also I direct and appoint, that the eight Divinity Lecture Sermons 
shall be preached upon either of the following Subjects — to confirm 
and establish the Christian Faith, and to confute all heretics and schis- 
matics — ^upon the divine authority of the holy Scriptures — ^upon the 
authority of the writings of the primitive Fathers, as to the faith and 
practice of the primitive Church— upon the Divinity of our Lord and 
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iv EXTRACT PROM CANON BAMPTON's WILL. 

Saviour Jesus Christ — ^upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost — ^upon the 
Articles of the Christian Faith, as comprehended in the Apostles' and 
Nicene Creeds. 

" Also I direct, that thirty copies of the eight Divinity Lecture Ser- 
mons shall be always printed, within two months after they are 
preached, and one copy shall be given to the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and one copy to the Head of every College, and one copy to the 
Mayor of the city of Oxford, and one copy to be put into the Bodleian 
Library ; and the expense of printing them shall be paid out of the 
revenue of the Land or Estates given for establishing the Divinity 
Lecture Sermons ; and the Preacher shall not be paid, nor be entitled 
to the revenue, before they are printed. 

''Also I direct and appoint, that no person shall be qualified to 
preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons, unless he hath taken the degree 
of Master of Arts at least, in one of the two Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge ; and that the same person shall never preach the Divinity 
Lecture Sermons twice,*' 



PEEFACE 

TO THE FOUETH EDITION.* 



The various Criticisms to which these Lectures have been 
subjected since the publication of the last edition seem to 
call for a few explanatory remarks on the positions princi- 
pally controverted. Such remarks may, it is hoped, con- 
tribute to the clearer perception of the argument in places 
where it has been misunderstood, and are also required in 
order to justify the republication, with little more than a 
few verbal alterations, of the entire work in its original 
form. 

On the whole, I have no reason to complain of my 
Critics. With a few exceptions, the tone of their obser- 
vations has been candid, liberal, and intelligent, and in 
some instances more favourable than I could have ven- 
tured to expect. An argument so abstruse, and in some 
respects so controversial, must almost inevitably call forth 
a considerable amount of opposition ; and such criticism 
is at least useful in stimulating further inquiry, and in 
pointing out to an author those among his statements 
which appear most to require explanation or defence. If 
it has not done more than this, it is because the original 
argument was not put forth without much previous consi- 
deration, nor without anticipation of many of the objections 
to which it was likely to be exposed. 



» The greater part of the fol- 
lowing Preface originally appeared 
in the third edition, published in 
February last. A few suppple- 



mentary observations, chiefly re- 
lating to subsequent criticisms, 
have been added in the present 
edition. 



VI PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

At present I must confine myself to those explanations 
which appear to be necessary to the right appreciation of 
the main purposes of the work, on the supposition that its 
fundamental principles may be admitted as tenable. To 
reargue the whole question on first principles, or to reply 
minutely to the criticisms on subordinate details, would 
require a larger space than can be allotted to a preface, 
and would involve a greater amount of special controversy 
than would probably be acceptable to the majority of 
readers. I shall be contented if I can succeed in supply- 
ing some deficiencies in my original argument, without 
attempting to enter on a new one* 

In the first place, it may be desirable to obviate some 
misapprehensions concerning the design of the work as a 
whole. It should be remembered, that to answer the 
objections which have been urged against Christianity, or 
against any religion, is not to prove the religion to be true. 
It only clears the ground for the production of the proper 
evidences. It shews, so far as it is successful, that the reli- 
gion may he true, notwithstandir^ the objections by which it 
has been assailed ; but it caimot by itself convert this ad- 
mission into a positive belief. It only calls for an impartial 
hearing of the other grounds on which the question must be 
decided. 

When therefore a critic objects to the present argument, 
that " the presence of contradictions is no proof of the truth 
of a system ;" that " we are not entitled to erect on this 
sethereal basis a superstructure of theological doctrine, 
only because it, too, possesses the saime self-contradic- 
tions ;" that " the argument places all religions and philo- 
sophies on precisely the same level f — ^he merely charges it 
with accomplishing the very purpose which it was intended 
to accomplish. So far as certain difficulties are inherent 
in the constitution of the human mind itself, they must of 
necessity occupy the same position with respect to all reli- 
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gions, the false no less than the true. It is sufficient if it 
can be shewn that they have not, as is too often supposed, 
any peculiar force against Christianity alone. No sane 
man dreams of maintaining that a religion is true because 
of the difficulties which it involves : the utmost that can 
reasonably be maintained is that it may be true in spite of 
them. Such an argument of course requires, as its supple- 
ment, a further consideration of the direct evidences of 
Christianity ; and this requirement is pointed out in the 
concluding Lecture. But it formed no part of my design to 
exhibit in detail the evidences themselves ; — a task which 
the many excellent works already existing on that sub- 
ject would have rendered wholly unnecessary, even if it 
could have been satisfactorily accomplished within the 
limits of the single Lecture which alone could have been 
given to it. 

Another general objection has been raised by some 
critics against the whole argument of the Lectures as 
indicated by their title. It has been urged that to fix 
certain limits to the exercise of thought is to cramp the 
efforts of the human mind, and to exclude it from some of 
the highest and most important fields for the exercise of 
its powers. One critic assures us that God would have 
man search out all the secrets that are hidden in His 
works : another maintains that we shall be held responsible 
by Grod for the truest and fullest use of all our intellectual 
powers. Now, — not to urge that the objection, thus gene- 
rally stated, is applicable to every writer who estimates 
the range of human &culties at anything short of omni- 
science ; since, wherever the limit may be fixed, some will 
endeavour to pass it, — it may surely be replied that a 
criticism of this kind destroys itself in its own statement. 
For the question, whether the human mind has limits or 
not, must itself be one of those very secrets which we are 
required to search out: and if so, it is hardly consistent 
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1>BEFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITlOlT. IX 

charged with condemning, under the name of Dogmatism, 
all Dogmatic Theology; with censuring "the exercise of 
Eeason in defence and illustration of the truths of Bevela- 
tion ;" with including « schoolmen and saints and infidels 
alike " in one and the same condemnation. Such sweeping 
assertions are surely not warranted by anything that is 
maintained in the Lectures themselves. Dogmatism and 
Rationalism are contrasted with each other, not as em- 
ploying reason for opposite purposes, but as employing 
it in extremes. The contrast was naturally suggested by 
the historical connection between the Wolfian philosophy 
and the Kantian, the one as the stronghold of Dogmatism, 
the other of Rationalism. The religious philosophy of 
Wolf and his followers, whose system, and not that of 
either "schoolmen" or "saints," is cited as the chief speci- 
men of Dogmatism, was founded on the assumption that 
philosophical proofs of theological doctrines were ah%olutely 
necessary in all cases. "He maintained," says a writer 
quoted in the Notes, " that philosophy was indispensable 
to theology, and that, together with biblical proofs, a 
mathematical or strictly demonstrative dogmatical system, 
according to the principles of reason, was absolutely neces- 
sary." Dogmatism, as thus exemplified, is surely not the 
use of reason in defence of revelation, but its abuse. 
Unless a critic is prepared to accept, as legitimate reason- 
ing, Canz's demonstration of the Trinity, cited at p. 178 
of the present volume, or the more modem specimen of 
the same method noticed at p. 8, he must surely admit 
the conclusion which these instances were adduced to 
prove ; namely, that the methods of the Dogmatist and 
the RationaKst are alike open to criticism, " in so far as 
they keep within or go beyond those limits of sound 
thought which the laws of man's mind, or the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, have imposed upon him." 
All Dogmatic Theology is not Dogmatism, nor all use 
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of Beason, Eationalism, any more than all drinking is 
drunkenness. The dogmatic or the rational method may 
be rightly or wrongly employed; and the question is to 
determine the limits of the legitimate or illegitimate use of 
each. It is expressly as extremes that the two systems 
are contrasted : each is described as leading to error in its 
exdtmve employment, yet as being, in its utmost error, 
only a truth abused. If reason may not be used tvithaut 
reitriction in the defence any more than in the refu- 
tation of religious doctrines; if there are any mysteries 
of revelation which it is our duty to believe though we 
cannot demonstrate them from philosophical premises ; 
this is sufficient to diew that the proraices <rf Faith and 
Beason are not coextensive. But to assert this is surely 
not to deny that the dogmatic method may be and has 
been rightly used within certain limits. The dogmatism 
which is condemned is not system, but the extrava- 
gance of system. If systematic completeness is made 
the end which the theologian is bound to pursue at every 
cost ; if whatever is left obscure and partial in revealed 
truth is, as a matter of necessity, to be cleared and com- 
pleted by definitions and inferences, certain or uncertain ; 
if the declarations of Scripture are in all cases to be 
treated as conclusions to be supported by philosophical 
premises, or as principles to be developed into philosophical 
conclusions ; — then indeed Dogmatic Theology is in danger 
of degenerating into mere Dogmatism. But it is only the 
indiscriminate use of the method which is condemned, and 
that not simply as an employment of reason in religious 
questions, but as an employment beyond its just limite. 
And if, in citing instances of this misuse, it has been occa- 
sionally necessary to point out the errors of writers whose 
names are justly honoured in the Church, and whose labours 
as a whole are entitled to the reverence and gratitude 
of posterity, I wish distinctly to state, that the censure, 
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such as it is, reaches only to the points directly indicated by 
reference or quotation, and is not intended to apply fiirther. 

What then is the practical lesson which these Lectures 
are designed to teach concerning the right use of reason in 
religious questions? and what are the just claims of a rea- 
sonable faith, as distinguished from a blind credulity ? In 
the first place, it is obvious that, if there is any object 
whatever of which the human mind is unable to form a 
clear and distinct conception, the inability equally dis- 
qualifies us for proving or for disproving a given doctrine, 
in all cases in which such a conception is an indispensable 
condition of the argument If, for example, we can form 
no positive notion of the Nature of Gk)d as an Infinite 
Being, we are not entitled either to demonstrate the 
mystery of the Trinity as a necessary property of that 
Nature, or to reject it as necessarily inconsistent therewith. 
Such mysteries clearly belong, not to Eeason, but to 
Faith; and the preliminary inquiry which diatinguishee a 
reasonable &om an unreasonable belief, must be directed, 
not to the premises by which the doctrine can be proved or 
disproved as reasonable or unreasonable, but to the nature 
of the authority on which it rests, as revealed or unre- 
realed. The brief summary of Christian Evidences con- 
tained in my concluding Lecture,^ and others which might 
be added to them, are surely sufficient to form an ample 
field for the use of Beason, even in regard to those myste- 
ries which it cannot directly examine. J£ to submit to an 
authority which can stand the test of such investigations^ 
and to believe it when it tells us of things which we are 
unable to investigate, — ^if this be censured as a blind 
credulity, it is a blindness which in these things is a better 
guide than the opposite quality so justly described by the 
philosopher as '^the sharpsightedness of little souls." 

In the second place, a caution is needed concerning the 

* See below, p. 161. 
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kind of evidence which reason is competent to furnish 
within the legitimate sphere of its employment. If we 
have not such a conception of the Divine Nature as is suf- 
ficient for the h priori demonstration of religious truths, 
our rational conviction in any particular case must be 
regarded not as a certainty, but as a probability. We must 
remember the Aristotelian rule, to be content with such 
evidence as the nature of the object-matter allows. A 
single infallible criterion of all religious truth can be 
obtained only by the possession of a perfect Philosophy of 
the Infinite. If such a philosophy is unattainable ; if the 
infinite can only be apprehended under finite symbols, and 
the authority of those symbols tested by finite evidences, 
there is always room for error, in consequence of the inar 
dequacy of the conception to express completely the nature 
of the object In other words, we must admit that human 
reason, though not worthless, is at least fallible, in dealing 
with religious questions ; and that the probability of error 
is always increased in proportion to the partial nature of 
the evidence with which it deals. Those who set up some 
one supreme criterion of religious truth, their " Christian 
consciousness," their "religious intuitions," their "moral 
reason," or any other of the favourite idols of the sub- 
jective school of theologians, and who treat with contempt 
every kind of evidence which does not harmonize with this, 
are especially liable to be led into error. They use the 
weight without the counterpoise, to the imminent peril of 
their mental equilibrium. This is the caution which it was 
the object of my concluding Lecture to enforce, principally 
by means of two practical rules ; namely, first, that the 
true evidence, for or against a religion, is not to be found 
in any single criterion, but in the result of many presump- 
tions examined and compared together; and, secondly, 
that in proportion to the weight of the counter-evidence in 
favour of a religion, is the probability that we may be 
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mistaken in supposing a particular class of objections to 
have any real weight at aU. 

These considerations are no less applicable to moral than 
to specidative reasonings. The moral facidty, though 
famishing undoubtedly some of the most important ele- 
ments for the solution of the religious problem, is no more 
entitled than any other single principle of the human 
mind to be accepted as a sole and sufficient criterion. It 
is true that to our sense of moral obligation we owe our 
primary conception of God as a moral Governor : and it is 
also true that, were man left solely to a priori presump- 
tions in forming his estimate of the nature and attributes 
of God, the moral sense, as being that one of all human 
faculties whose judgments are least dependent on experi- 
ence, would furnish the principal, if not the only charac- 
teristics of his highest conception of God. But here, as 
elsewhere, the original presumption is modified and cor- 
rected by subsequent experience. It is a fact which ex- 
perience forces upon us, and which it is useless, were it 
possible, to disguise, that the representation of God after 
the model of the highest human morality which we are 
capable of conceiving is not sufficient to account for aU 
the phenomena exhibited by the course of His natural Pro- 
vidence. The infliction of physical suffering, the permis- 
sion of moral evil, the adversity of the good, the prosperity 
of the wicked, the crimes of the guilty involving the mi- 
sery of the innocent, the tardy appearance and partial dis- 
tribution of moral and religious knowledge in the world, 
— these are facts which no doubt are reconcilable, we 
know not how, with the infinite Goodness of God; but 
which certainly are not to be explained on the supposition 
that its sole and sufficient type is to be found in the finite 
goodness of man. What right then has the philosopher 
to assume that a criterion which admits of so many ex- 
ceptions in the facts of nature may be applied without 
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qualification or exception to the statements of revela- 
tion? 

The asBertion Uiat hunum morality contaiiiB iu it a tem- 
poral and relative element, and cannot in its highest mam- 
festation be regarded as a complete measure of the absolute 
Goodness of God, has been condemned by one critic as 
" rank Occamism/' ^ and contrasted with the teaching of 
"that marvellously profound, cautious, and temperate 
thinker," Bishop Butler: it has been denounced by an- 
other, of a very dififerent school, as " destructive of health- 
ful moral perception." That the doctrine in question, 
instead of being opposed to Butler, is directly taken from 
him, may be seen by any one who will take ibe trouble to 
read the extract from the Analogy quoted at p. 158. But 
it is of little importance by what authority an opinion is 
sanctioned, if it will not itself stand the test of sound 
criticism. The admission, that a divine command may 
imder certain circumstances justify an act which would not 
be justifiable without it, is condemned by some critics as 
holding out an available excuse for any crime committed 
under any circumstances. If God can suspend, on any 
one occasion, the ordinary obligations of morality, how, it 
is asked, are we to know whether any criminal may not 
equally claim a divine sanction for his crimes? Now 



** It is in fact the very reverse 
of the doctrine usually attributed 
to Occam, which admits of no 
distinction between absolute and 
relative morality, but maintains 
that, as all distinction of right and 
wrong depends upon obedience or 
disobedience to a higher authority, 
therefore the Divine Nature must 
be morally indifferent, and all 
good and evil the result of God's 
arbitrary Will. The above asser- 
tion, on the otiiier hand, expressly 



distinguishes absolute from rela* 
tive morality, and regaids human 
virtue and ^ce as cabining an 
eternal and a temporal element; 
the one an absolute principle 
grounded in the immutable nature 
of God ; the other a relative ap- 
plication, dependent upon the cre- 
ated constitution of human nature. 
But I am by no means sure that 
the " Invincible Doctor " has been 
quite fairly dealt with in thi& 
matter. 
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where, as in the present instance, the supposed exceptions 
are expressly stated as supernatural ones^ analogous to the 
miraculous suspension of the ordinary laws of nature^ this 
objection either proves too much, or proves nothing at aU. 
If we beHeve in the possibflity of a supernatural Provi- 
dence at all, we may also believe that God is able to 
authenticate His own mission by proper evidences. The 
objection has no special relation to questions of moral duty. 
It may be asked, in like manner, how we are to distinguish 
a true from a false prophet, or a preacher sent by God from 
one acting on his own responsibility. The possibility of a 
special divine mission of any kind will of course be denied 
by those who reject the supernatural altogether ; but this 
denial removes the question into an entirely different pro- 
vince of inquiry, where it has no relation to any peculiar 
in&llibility supposed to attach to the moral reason above 
the other faculties of the human mind. 

Those who believe, with the Scriptures, that the Al- 
mighty has, at certain times in the world's history, ma- 
nifested Himself to certain nations or individuals in a 
supernatural manner, distinct from His ordinary govern- 
ment of the world by the institutions of society, will 
scarcely be disposed to admit the assumption, that God 
could not on such occasions justify by His own authority 
such acts as are every day justified by the authority of the 
civil magistrate whose power is delegated from Him. To 
assert, with one of my critics, that, upon this principle, 
" the deed which is criminal on earth may be praiseworthy 
in heaven," is to distort the whole doctrine and to beg the 
whole question. For we must first answer the previous 
inquiry : Does not a deed performed under such circum- 
stances cease to be criminal at all, even upon earth ? The 
question, so far as moral philosophy is concerned, is simply 
this : Is the moral quality of right or wrong an attribute 
so essentially adhering to acts as acts, that the same act 
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can never vary in its character, according to the motives 
by which it is prompted, or the circumstances under which 
it is committed ? K we are compelled, as every moralist 
is compelled, to answer this question in the negative, we 
must then ask, in the second place, whether the existence 
of a direct command from the supreme Governor of the 
world, supposing such a command ever to have been given, 
is one of the circumstances which can in any degree aflfect 
the character of an act. On this question, to judge merely 
by the conflicting statements on opposite sides, men whose 
moral judgments are equally trustworthy may differ one 
from another; but that very difference is enough to shew 
that the moral reason is not by itself a suflScient and infallible 
oracle on such questions. The further inquiry, whether 
such a command has ever, as a matter of fact, been given ; 
and how, if given, it can be distinguished from counterfeits, 
is one which does not fall within the province of moral 
philosophy, in itself or in its relation to theology. The 
philosopher, as such, can at most only prepare the way for 
this inquiry, if he can succeed in shewing that there is 
nothing in the moral reason of man which entitles it to 
pronounce, on a prion grounds, that such a command is 
absolutely impossible. 

It remains to make some remarks on another of the 
opinions maintained in the following Lectures, on which, 
to judge by the criticisms to which it has been subjected, a 
few words ""of explanation may be desirable. It has been 
objected by reviewers of very opposite schools, that to deny 
to man a knowledge of the Infinite is to make Eevelation 
itself impossible, and to leave no room for evidences on 
which reason can be legitimately employed. The objection 
would be pertinent, if I had ever maiutained that Eeve- 
lation is or can be a direct manifestation of the Infinite 
Nature of God. But I have constantly asserted the very 
reverse. In Eevelation, as in Natural Eeligion, God 
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is represented under finite conceptions, adapted to finite 
minds ; and the evidences on which the authority of Eeve- 
lation rests are finite and comprehensible also.*^ It is true 
that in Eevelation, no less than in the exercise of our 
natural faculties, there is indirectly indicated the existence 
of a higher and more absolute truth, which, as it cannot be 
grasped by any effort of human thought, cannot be made 
the vehicle of any valid philosophical criticism. But the 



* In confirmation of this view 
I am happy to be able to quote 
the following remarks, which have 
appeared since the first publication 
of these Lectures, from the pen of 
one of the clearest and profound- 
est thinkers of the present day. 
" What is the treatment which I 
should give to these symbols ? Am 
I at liberty to say — ^These are fi- 
gures, they are metaphors, in the 
oriental style, and as such, if I am 
in search of their exact import, 
they must be shorn of much of 
their apparent value? The very 
contrary of this should, as I think, 
be the rule of interpretation in the 
case. Oriental writers do indeed 
indulge themselves in the use of 
extravagant similes when they are 
framing adulations for the ear of 
potentates ; but this is not the style 
of the Biblical vnriters ; and when 
they are teaching theology in terms 
and phrases proper to the finite 
mind, which are the only terms 
available, or, indeed, poss^le, they 
accumulate such figurative terms 
as substitutes for terms of the Infi- 
nite. Thus, in teaching what they 
teach concerning the Divine Power 
— they say of the Most JBLigh such 



things as these : That He taketh 
up the isles as a very little thing ; 
that with Him the mountains are 
only as the small dust of the ba- 
lance; that He stays the raging 
of the sea, and says to its proud 
waves — Thus far shall ye go, and 
no further. They say of God — 
That He spreadeth forth the hea- 
vens as a tent to dwell in; and 
that as a garment, some time 
hence. He shall roll them together. 
.... These metaphors are cumu- 
lative terms of the finite, employed 
for teaching me truths, concerning 
the Infinite, which could neither 
be taught nor learned in any other 
manner, whether by me or by the 
loftiest and largest of human 

minds The abstractions of 

the finite reason become delusive 
fictions when they are put forward 
as applicable to the Infinite : 
whereas the figures and (as they 
might be called) the fictions of a 
symbolic style are lights on the 
highway of eternal truth, when 
we take them for what they are — 
our only guides on that road." — 
Taylor's Logic in Theology, <fec., 
pp. 321-323. 
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comprehenskm of this higher truth is no more necessary 
either to a belief in the contents of Eevelation or to a rea- 
sonable examination of its evidences, than a conception of 
the infinite divisibility of matter is necessary to the child 
before it can learn to walk. 

But it is a great mistake to suppose, as some of my 
critics have supposed, that if the Infinite, as an object, is 
inconceivable, therefore the language which denotes it is 
wholly without meaning, and the corresponding state of 
mind one of complete quiescence. A negative idea by no 
means implies a negation of all mental activity.® It im- 
plies an attempt to think, and a failure in a<^complishing 
the attempt. The language by which such ideas are indi- 
cated is not like a word in an unknown tongue, which ex- 
cites no corresponding affection in the mind of the hearer. 
It indicates a relation, if only of diflference, to that of 
which we are positively conscious, and a consequent effort 
to pass from the one to the other. This is the case even 
with those more obvious negations of thought which arise 
from the union of two incongruous finite notions. We may 
attempt to conceive a space enclosed by two straight lines ; 
and it is not till after the effort has been made that we 
become aware of the impossibility of the conception. And 
it may frequently happen, owing to the use of language as 
a substitute for thought, that a process of reasoning may be 
carried on to a considerable length, without the reasoner 
being aware of the essentially inconceivable character of 
the objects denoted by his terms. This is especially likely 
when the negative character of the notion depends, not, as 
in the above instance, on the union of two attributes which 
cannot be conceived in conjunction, but on the separation of 
those which cannot be conceived apart. We can analyse in 
language what we cannot analyse in thought ; and the pre- 
sence of the language often serves to conceal the absence of 

• See Sir W. Hamilton's Discuaaiom, p. 602. 
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the thought. Thus, for example, it is impossible to conceive 
colour apart from extension; an unextended colour is 
thwefore a purely negative notion. Yet many distin- 
guished philosophers have maintained that the connection 
between these two ideas is one merely of association, and 
have argued concerning colour apart from extension, with 
as much confidence as if their language represented a posi- 
tive thought The speculations concerning the seat of the 
immaterial soul may be cited as another instance of the 
same kind. Forgetting that, to human thought, position 
in space and occupation of space are notions essentially 
bound together, and that neither can be coiKjeived apart 
from the other, men have carried on various elaborate rea- 
sonings, and constructed various plausible theories, on the 
tacit assumption that it is possible to assign a local position 
to an unextended substance. Yet, considering that exten- 
sion itself is necessarily conceived as a relation between 
parts exterior to each other, aad that no such relation can 
be conceived as an ultimate and simple element of thiogs^ 
it would be the mere dogmatism of ignorance to assert that 
a relation between the extended and the unextended is in 
itself impossible ; though assuredly we are unable to con- 
ceive how it is possible. 

When, therefore, a writer asserte that we may beUeve in 
the existence of the Infinite though we are unable to con- 
ceive it, he is not refuted by the counter-assertion, which 
may be accepted as equally true, that the word infinite 
must mean something, and that the belief cannot be a 
belief in nothing. To conceive an object is a very different 
thing from merely understanding the meaning of a word.' 



' A critic in the National Be- 
view is of opinion that " relative 
apprehension is always and neces- 
sarily of two terms together ;" and 
** if of the finite, then also of the 



infinite.'' This is true as regards 
the meaning of the words; but 
by no means as regards the con- 
ception of the corresponding ob- 
jects. If extended to the latter, 
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The conception of any object as such implies both an iden- 
tification and a distinction, — ^a recognition of it as that 
which it is, and a separation of it from that which it is not. 
The process therefore necessarily involves a combination of 
at least two elements — a common feature by which it is 
known as an object of thought at aU, and a distinguishing 
feature, by which it is known as this object rather than 
that. The object as conceived is thus necessarily complex ; 
and a single attribute, such as eanstetwe or beinff, does not 
by itself denote an object of conception ; for it can be con- 
ceived only in combination, as this or that kind of being. 
It is not therefore the significance of any term, but the pos- 
sibility of combining the corresponding attribute with 
others, which determines whether an object is conceivable 
or not.*^ An attribute may be called generally inconceivable, 
when it is such as cannot in any combination be so imited 
with others as to form a consistent whole : an object is speci- 
ally inconceivable, when its component attributes are incom- 
patible with each other ; though each may be perfectly con- 
ceivable in other combinations. Thus a circular square is 
inconceivable as a special object; because the two attri- 

matur, sua respondet notio nobis 
perspecta ; eo prolate mentem nos- 
tram subeunt notiones terminis 
simplicibus respondentes, adeoque 
intelligere nobis videmur mentem 
propriam vel alterius. Fieri au- 
tem potest ut notiones talia reprae- 
sentent, quse una inesse nequeunt, 
consequenter ut terminus com- 
plexus contradictionem involvat." 
— Wolf, PhUosophia EatumcUis, 
§ 135. An ingenious example 
of this kind of latent contradic- 
tion is given by Leibnitz, in his 
MeditatioTies de Cognitione, &c, 
( Opera, ed. Erdmann, p. 80.) 



it should in consistency be as- 
serted that the conception of that 
which is conceivable involves also 
the conception of that which is 
inconceivable ; that the conscious- 
ness of anything is also a con- 
sciousness of nothing ; that the in- 
tuition of space and time is like- 
wise an intuition of the absence of 
both. 

«f " St ex terminis simplicibus, 
quihus singulis sua respondet notio, 
formetur terminus compleocus ; vi- 
demur nobis notionem hahere ei 
respondentem, etsi terminus revera 
sit inanis. Si enim singulis ter- 
minis, ex quibus complexus for- 
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butes, though each conceivable in other combinations, such 
as a square or a circular area, cannot be united with one 
another, as parts of the same notion. In the same sense, 
the attribute of Infinity is generally inconceivable; be- 
cause it cannot be united in thought with any other attri- 
bute, so as to constitute a distinct object. An infinite line 
or surface, an infinite person or thing, an infinite substance 
or quality, is found in ultimate analysis to contain elements 
which to human thought are mutually exclusive of each 
other.^ But it is precisely because this exclusion is 
universal and not partial, that the inability to conceive is 
perfectly compatible with a capability, or even with a 
necessity, of believing in the existence of the inconceivable 
object The terms square and circular are each conceivable 
in different relations : we apprehend the maimer of their 
existence in their respective objects; and we apprehend 
also that the one maimer of existence is incompatible with 
the other. Hence, in this case, thought is coextensive with 
belief; and I can no more believe in the existence of a 
circular square than I can conceive it. For, to suppose 
the existence of a circle or a square at all, I must suppose 
these figures to be apprehended by an intelligent being 
whose laws of thought are so far similar to my own, and 
who is therefore compelled to conceive each as involving a 
contradiction of the other. But this is not the case with 
the attribute of infinity. Never having been able to con- 
ceive this attribute as forming part of any complex notion, 
I am compelled to suppose that, if conceivable at all, it 
must be conceived by a being whose laws of thought are so 
far different from my own, and who therefore need not be 
bound by the same conditions of combination. I can there- 
fore believe in the possible apprehension of an infinite 
object by an intelligence superior to mine; and, since 
the existence of anything as an object is implied in its 

*^ See below, p. 60, 
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possible relation to some intelligence^ I can therefore 
believe in the erustence of an infinite object which I am 
nnable to conceive. Kay, I may go a step further, and 
believe that such existence is not only possible, but necech 
sary. For the attribute of finiteness is positively known to 
me, and the manner of its combination in an object is 
known. Whatever therefore I cannot conceive as finite 
in thought, I am equally unable to believe to be finite in 
existence. Now, an object conceived as finite always 
implies the possible existence of a greater of the same 
kind : — a finite space implies a possible larger space : a 
finite velocity implies a possible greater velocity. K this 
implication is inconsistent with the idea of a Supreme 
Being, it follows that the conception of a Deity of finite 
attributes is equally invalid in thought and in belief. The 
opposite alternative is thus forced upon us, as necessary in 
belief, though not comprehensible in thought. We are 
still indeed far removed from a positive conception of the 
Infinite : we know it only negatively, as something dif- 
ferent firom the finite.* In conceiving, for example, any 
finite portion of time or space — ^a thousand years, or a 
thousand miles— *we conceive it as bounded by a further 
portion of time or space beyond. We do not directly con- 
ceive the latter as absolutely unbounded ; for this would be 



* On ihese " negative notions," 
I anCi tempted to subjoin the fol- 
lowing remarks by one of the 
ablest of my critics. " It is pre- 
posterous to say that a negative 
notion is a notion of nothing. Far 
from it ; it is the notion of some- 
thing which we know only as not 
possessing qualities or suffering 
conditions which we see in some- 
thing else with which we are 
familiar. Of such notions a con- 
siderable part of our knowledge 



consists. What do we mean, for 
instance, by cold, but the negation 
of heat ? or by death, but the ne- 
gation of life ? Are these, there- 
fore, notions of nothing? This 
will hardly, we think, be affirmed." 
British Quarterly Beview, No. lix., 
p. 221. Compare Alliotfs Psy- 
ehdhgy and Thedlogg (1855), p. 
139, where the same distinction is 
explained with much acuteness 
and clearness. 
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to coneeive it as an absolute maximum^ with no tone or 
g^ce beyond it Biit we are compelled to believe that, at 
whatever point we may fix our limits in thought, there will 
still remain a further portion unexhausted. And what 
is true of our conception of Time and Space, is also true 
of our conception of the Divine Mature and Attributes. 
We do not positively conceive them as infinite ; but we are 
compelled to believe that our highest finite conception falls, 
and must always fall, immeasurably below the reality. 

It is thus manifest that, even granting that the Infinite 
as such is inconceivable, our belief in aa Infinite God is 
not a belief in nothing at all. It is a belief that a certain 
attribute, whose meaning we know so far at least as it is 
suggested by its contrary, can and must be combined in 
some manner with other attributes whose^ meanings we 
also know ; — ^though how this combination is effected, and 
in what manner these attributes can form a consistent 
whole, we are unable, imder the existing laws of human 
thought, to apprehend. Without such an apprehension of 
the whole, there can be no conception ; though each part, 
viewed separat.ely, may have an intelligible meaddng, as 
denoting the presence or the absence of some known 
quality. 

What then is mieant by the assertion, which has been a 
stumbling-block to so many critics, that our conception of 
God, under these conditions of thought, is regulative but 
not epeeulative, and does not represent Him as He is in His 
Absolute Nature. The assertion, far from being a paradox, 
becomes almost a truism, as soon as we ask ourselves what 
are the conditions under which speculative taruth is possible. 
My conception of any object is speculatively tarue, when it 
corresponds, either completely or as far as it goes, with the 
characteristics of the object as presented to sense or to 
some other intuitive faculty. My conception, for example, 
of any given colour, such as white or black, is speculatively 
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true when it corresponds to the actual appearance of the 
colour as seen : it is speculatively false when it differs 
from that appearance. But where an immediate intui- 
tion of an object is unattainable, though we may form an 
indirect conception of it from its supposed resemblance 
to or difference from something else, such a conception, 
while it may be sufficient in many ways for our practical 
guidance, cannot be pronounced speculatively true or 
speculatively false, from the want of the proper intuition 
with which it must be compared. 

Such is obviously the case with the fundamental concep- 
tions of Theology. To the existence of any religious feel- 
ing or duty in man, it is indispensable that he should con- 
template the Deity as a Person, and as a Moral Governor. 
But the attributes which constitute this personality and 
moral character cannot be apprehended in themselves by 
a direct intuition of the Divine Mind. We are unable to 
perceive directly even the intellectual and moral attributes 
of our fellow men : we can only infer them indirectly, by 
assuming their resemblance to those of which we are con- 
scious in ourselves. But the close resemblance which may 
be supposed to exist between the mental attributes of one 
man and those of another, fails us when we attempt to 
extend the analogy to the corresponding attributes as 
they exist in the Divine Mind.^ In our own consciousness 
all such attributes are necessarily apprehended as limited ; 
and the condition of limitation adheres to every attempt 
which we can make to conceive them in other beings. An 
Infinite Person, or a combination of the several attributes 
of personality and moral character, each expanded to 
infinity, appears to human thought to involve similar con- 



i On this question, see Arch- 
bishop Whately's Preface to Arch- 
bishop King's Dtsantrse on Frc' 



destination, and the corresponding 
remarks in his Logic, B. iv., ch, y.» 

§1. 
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tradictions to those which may be elicited from the assump- 
tion of infinite time or infinite space.* We are thus 
thrown back from the infinite to the indefinite : we are 



,/A 



* The following excellent re- 
marks from a recent work may be 
quoted in illustration and con- 
firmation of my views on this 
point. "Throughout the Scriptures 
the FiBST Truth in theology is 
conveyed in terms of the moral 
system; and very rarely in any 
other terms ; nor ever in those of 
abstract thought. It might have 
been allowable, forty years ago, on 
the part of hopeful intellectualists, 
to imagine that a scientific theo- 
logy would, at length, be educed, 
and set forth in propositions of a 
purely theoretic order. But no 
one can now entertain this hope 
who has followed the course of 
what is called metaphysics, 
throughout that period, and up 
to this present time. The result 
of the earnest endeavours of the 
choicest minds of Germany, 
France, and England, is this — to 
demonstrate the fact that a re- 
ligious revelation of the Infinite 
and Absolute Being is not pos- 
sible in any other mode than that 
which is employed by the in- 
spired writers — ^the earlier of them, 
and the later. 

** So much of the knowledge of 
God as I may be capable of ad- 
mitting, I therefore look for in 
my Bible ; and I cease to look for 
it from any other quarter — I 
mean from any conceivable future 
achievements of the human mind. 
The Scriptures, thus accepted, be- 
come to me the source of religious 



truths, or, as we say, doctrines 
and preceptive i^rinciples of all 
kinds. These principles and doc- 
trines I am compelled to think 
and speak of distrihutively, or 
according to an artificial order or 
method ; yet while doing so, I 
well understand that doctrines 
and precepts, the several articles 
of a creed, and the several rules 
of conduct, are not many items, 
but one Divine element, diversely 
uttered, to suit the limitations of 
reason and the changing occasions 
of life. 

"Thus, hy necessity, we think 
of the Divine Attributes, and, in 
doing so, stumble upon perplexi- 
ties which, though they are im- 
real, are not to be evaded. Just 
at this point a knowledge of ab- 
stract science, or intellectual phi- 
losophy, may be serviceable; for 
it may enable me to set myself 
clear of ecuih special perplexity j by 
finding that it resolves itself into 
the one master problem of the re- 
lation of the finite to the Infinite. 
If the problem which stands fore- 
most in philosophic thought were 
solved, none of the included pro- 
blems would thenceforward give 
us any trouble : thus, therefore, I 
may remove from the roadway of 
the religious life difficulties which 
belong to another path, namely, 
the path of ultimate abstractions.*' 
— ^Taylor's Logic in Theology, <fec., 
pp. 301-305. 
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compelled to believe that, to whatever degree we may 
extend our conceptions of intellectual or moral excellence, 
they are still bounded by an inconceivable excellence 
beyond, and, as bounded, do not represent the absolute 
excellence of the divine perfections. We cannot attempt 
to conceive a combination of infinite moral attributes 
without involving ourselves in contradictions; but we 
believe, nevertheless, that those attributes exist in God 
without any discord or contradiction at all. Hence the 
conclusion is inevitable. Neither our positive conception 
of such attributes as limited, nor our abortive attempt to 
conceive them as unlimited, is an exact representation of 
the Divine Nature as it is ; though it may be suflScient as 
a guide to our religious thoughts and feelings and duties. 
In other words, it is regulative^ but not speculative ; for a 
speculative representation of God can only be gained by a 
direct intuition of the infinite ; and a direct intuition of 
the infiinite is unattainable by human consciousness. 

One of my critics, and one whom I certainly should 
not have thought likely to find much difficulty in the 
matter, complains that he cannot find in the Lectures 
any example of a speculative truth ; and he infers that, 
according to the teaching of the Lectures, no such truths 
can possibly exist; because, if our highest principles of 
thought and action are regulative and not speculative, these 
principles must determine the modality of all which comes 
beneath them. This consequence he carries so £ax as to 
assert that " whatever perplexity hangs about the idea of 
space must extend to every conception of geometry and 
each proposition of Euclid." Yet surely no one will 
maintain that when Kant proposed a new theory con- 
cerning space and time, his theory either added to, or 
subtracted from, or in any way afiected, the certainty of 
the assertion, that the angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, or that two and two make four: The con- 
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ditions under which a speculative knowledge of an object 
is attainable are stated in the second Lecture,^ where such 
knowledge is described as the result of a direct intuition 
of the object itself or of some adequate representative 
of it. Examples might have been given to any extent, 
had they been thought in the slightest degree necessary. 
Our pure intuition of a triangle or a right angle is 
not affected by our ignorance of the nature of space ; 
and our empirical intuition of a coloured surface is 
not affected by the difficulties connected with the infinite 
divisibility of extension. Thus, to apply the distinction to 
the case with which the Lectures are principally concerned, 
it is a speculative truth to speak of myself as seeing or 
hearing ; for the statement represents a fact of which I 
have direct knowledge from my own experience. It is not 
necessary that I should know aU the principles on which 
the fact depends ; for the fact is not deduced from those prin- 
ciples, but apprehended without them. The most unedu- 
cated peasant knows well enough what fact he describes 
when he speaks of himself as seeing or hearing ; though 
he knows nothing of the structure of the eye or the ear. 
And the physiologist, who is familiar with the organism of 
the senses, means by seeing and hearing exactiy what the 
peasant means ; while he too is ignorant of the nature of 
that connection between soul and body by which the organs 
of sense affect the consciousness. But when we 49peak of 
God as seeing or hearing, the language does not express a 
speculative truth. We do not suppose that He sees with 
eyes or hears with ears ; and of any other mode of seeing 
or hearing we have no conception. But such language 
is regulatively true, as a mode of representing to human 
faculties the knowledge which God, in some manner 
unknown to us, has of what we do and say. So, too, it is a 
speculative truth when a man speaks of himself as feeling 
* P. 26 of the present edition. See also Lecture Vm., p. 168. 
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anger or pity; for he expresses a fact which he has 
experienced in his own consciousness, and from which 
his conception is directly derived. But when we speak 
of the anger or the pity of God, we do not mean that He 
is affected in precisely the same manner as we are 
when we feel these passions; and yet we have no con- 
ception of any other manner. Here too the statement 
is regulatively true ; for it expresses God's relation to us 
in such a manner as we are capable of understanding, 
though not exactly exhibiting the mode of the Divine 
Consciousness. And if we go a step further, and maintain, 
as has been maintained by some of the most pious and 
profound theologians, that the intellectual and moral attri- 
butes of God are in reality imdistinguishable from each 
other,™ we must still retain the expressions by which human 
distinctions are denoted, as the only mode of expressing to 
our minds the incomprehensible attributes of the Divine 
Nature. It is true that in this case the assertion respecting 
the identity of the divine attributes is one which may have 
been made without sufficient grounds ; but at least we have 
no means of determining how far it may or may not be 
true ; and this very inability is sufficient to shew that the 
knowledge which we possess is not of a speculative cha- 
racter." 



™ See below, Lecture II., note 
27 ; III. note 21. 

^ The same critic endeavours to 
prejudice the question by appealing 
to the supposed feelings of an 
audience on hearing the distinction 
announced. "A cold thrill," he 
tells us, " runs through the anxious 
heart. Can God will that we 
should think of Him otherwise 
than as He really is ?** &c. Now, 
waiving the question whether 
highly coloured pictures of this 



kind are in any case a legitimate 
mode of determining the truth or 
error of a theological doctrine, it 
may fairly be presumed, in the 
present case, that a considerable 
number of the hearers, including 
the critic himself, could hardly be 
ignorant that the statement in 
question, instead of being a start- 
ling novelty, is a doctrine which 
has been asserted over and over 
again by Fathers of the Church 
and Anglican Divines. (See Lee- 
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But it by no means follows, as some of my critics seem 
to suppose, that a regulative truth is equivalent to a spe- 
culative falsehood. To pronounce a portrait to be unlike 
the original, as well as to pronounce it to be like, it is 
necessary that we should have seen the original itself. An 
intuition of the infinite is thus necessary to the detection 
of speculative falsehood, no less than to the assertion of 
speculative truth, in our conceptions of the Divine Nature. 
We know not how a positive apprehension of infinity would 
modify our conceptions of certain attributes; for, never 
having had a positive apprehension of infinity, we have no 
means of making the trial. We are indeed justified in 
believing that our faculties are not given us as the instru- 
ments of deception : we are justified in believing that the 
enlargement of our knowledge beyond its present scope 
would not involve the contradiction of anything that we 
know now.® But we are not warranted in arguing 



lure IV., notes 19, 23, 25, V., 
notes 13, 17, 18, and the quotation 
from Hooker at the end of Lecture 
III.) It may perhaps also be pre- 
sumed that a congregation com- 
posed of members of the Church 
of England, remembering that the 
first Article of that Church speaks 
of God as without body, parts, or 
passions, and that Scripture con- 
stantly represents Him under 
images denoting all these, might 
recognise the same doctrine as one 
which they had partly learned in 
the first rudiments of their theology. 
® To this extent T agree with 
my able critic in the North Bri- 
tish Beview, that our " knowledge 
is not nescience, but knowledge 
positive and trustworthy so far as 
it goes." I should also not be 
disposed to question his assertion, 



" that any further knowledge of 
the same object, possessed by other 
beings, such as angels, would not 
set it aside, but simply add to 
it ;" if he will admit the qualifying 
clause, that a higher knowledge 
of principles moral or speculative 
may frequently change consider- 
ably our estimate of results ; so 
that further knowledge may per- 
haps involve not merely addition, 
but in some respects correction. 
In fact, I have substantially said 
this from the beginning. See 
below, p. 96. But still I hold 
that this confidence in the veracity 
of our faculties is a matter of faith 
rather than of reason ; that it is 
not a self-evident axiwn, for its 
contradictory is at least conceiv- 
able ; and that it is not capable of 
proof, as we have no means of 
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from that belief as if it were identical with the higher 
knowledge itself: we are not warranted in assuming that 
every doubt and difficulty with which we are now sur- 
rounded would remain hereafter along with the essentials 
of what we know. We strain our eyes to the utmost limit 
of their vision, and we behold things dimly and confusedly 
in the extreme distance. We believe that a keener vision 
would give us a clearer view of the objects ; not that it 
would increase or retain this dimness and confusion like- 
wise. And so it is with the limitation of our intellectual 
faculties also. * We cannot avoid, in our present condition, 
the contradictions and confusions which accompany every 
attempt to conceive the Infinite. Yet we know enough to 
warrant the belief that these apparent anomalies are but 
the result of our own limits of thought, and may not be 
assumed as inherent in the objects which we attempt to 
conceive. 

The distinctive character of religious truths as regula- 
tive, but not speculative, is thus one which follows inevita- 
bly from the abandonment of the philosophy of the Absolute. 
The intuitions which give rise to our speculative concep- 
tions of finite and derived objects are but negative in their 
relation to the infinite and absolute. If we have no 
positive intuition of the latter; if our highest attainable 
truths bear the marks of subordination to something higher 
and unattainable ; it follows, if we are to act or believe in 
these matters at all, that our practice and belief must be 
based on principles which do not satisfy all the require- 



comparing things as they appear 
to our faculties with things as 
they are given in any other rela- 
tion. Possibly however some of 
the apparent differences between 
the reviewer's doctrine and mine 
may be owing to a difference in 
the use of certain philosophical 



terms. For instance, he speaks of 
knowing a thing " absolutely, or 
in all its qualities." In my lan- 
guage absolute is not opposed to 
incomplete, but to relative, and 
means knowledge of an object as 
it is in itself, apart from its rela- 
tion to human faculties. 
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ments of the speculative reason. • But it should be remem- 
bered that this limitation is not peculiar to theology. It 
is shewn that in all departments of human knowledge 
alike, — ^in the laws of thought, in the movement of our 
limbs, in the perception of our senses, — the truths which 
guide our practice cannot be reduced to principles which 
thus satisfy our reason ; and that, if religious thought is 
placed under the same restrictions, this is but in strict 
analogy to the general conditions to which God has sub- 
jected man in his search after truth. One half of the 
rationalist's objections against revealed religion would fall 
to the ground, if men would not commit the very irrational 
error of expecting clearer conceptions and more rigid 
demonstrations of the invisible tWngs of God, than those 
which they are content to accept and act upon in the 
concerns of their earthly life.^ 



P It is by no means easy, in 
some instances, to explain satis- 
factorily the extraordinary mis- 
conceptions of intelligent writers 
concerning this not very difficult 
distinction. One critic actually 
compares it to Strauss's advice to 
ministers of religion to teach a 
form of doctrine which they do 
not themselves believe, as a means 
of gradually introducing more 
philosophical views. This com- 
parison of course supposes that 
the teacher is himself already in 
possession of the higher truth; 
that is to say, that he has that 
very speculative knowledge which 
is expressly declared to be unat- 
tainable. Another critic, of a far 
higher calibre, identifies specula- 
tive truths with " abstract theo- 
logical dogmas," and regulative 
truths with **the abstract propo- 



sition when reduced, to practice ;" 
and, on the ground of this identi- 
fication, proceeds to ask, " If it be 
true that the highest principles of 
thought and action do not tell us 
what things are in themselves, . . . 
how it is that the innocent and the 
saintly have such deep intuitive 
insight into abstract theological 
dogmas?" The answer is surely 
obvious enough. If the entire reve- 
lation is regulative, the abstract 
dogma, which is only the revealed 
doctrine formulated, is no less 
regulative than its special applica- 
tions. Othei-s have attempted to 
assail the position by asking what, 
upon these principles, will be the 
chai^acter of our knowledge in a - 
future state? or in what manner 
and to what extent will the finite 
comprehend the infinite hereafter ? 
To this question I am content to 
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I am happy to be able io adduce, in support of the above 
remarks, the following observations of one of the most 
learned and intelligent of my critics. " The distinction," 
says this able writer, " between a knowledge which is 
speculatively adequate and one which, without being this, 
is yet practically regulative, has been received by some 
as if it were a theological heresy of the basest sort. 
Without entering into the question at present as one 
of philosophical import, we would only recall to the 
attention of such, two considerations which may serve 
to allay their apprehensions of danger from this distinc- 
tion. The one of these is, that this distinction obtains 
in matters of ordinary life, and is acted on daily by thou- 
sands who follow safely and with advantage practical rules, 
the theory of which they cannot comprehend ; so that, in 
applying this to our religious interests and relations, we 
postulate no new principle, but only carry out one to which 
universal consent has already been obtained. The other 
consideration is, that it is only on the ground of this dis- 
tinction that the mode, so plentifully exemplified in Scrip- 
ture, of representing God as if He were a being of like 
form, affections, and passions with ourselves, can be ex- 
plained or justified. We there read that He has eyes, 
hands, feet — that He is angry, is grieved, repents — that He 
dwells in a house, sits on a throne, walks in a path, and many 
other such like representations. Now, viewed speculatively, 

reply, I do not know. My con- 
clusions, such as they are, are not 
deduced from any necessary axiom 
concerning the condition of the 
finite in all possible states of exist- 
ence, but from certain facts of 
human consciousnessin this present 
life. To what extent those facts 
will remain, and how they will 
modify our knowledge, in a future 
life, — what is the exact nature of 



the change implied by the Apostle's 
distinction between seeing "through 
a glass darkly" and "face to 
face," — ^is a question which I do 
not find answered in Scripture, 
and which I am unable to answer 
without. I am content to believe 
that we shall have that kind and 
degree of knowledge which is best 
for us. 
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such modes of representation are beyond all question incor- 
rect ; they do not answer to the real nature of God ; and, if 
held as directly true concerning Him, would land us in serious 
error. What, then, are we to do with them ? or how are 
we to make use of them so as to reap the benefit they are 
designed to convey to us ?. To these questions we can see 
no satisfactory answer without a resort to the distinction 
between speculative and regulative knowledge." ^ 

This distinction, if admitted, will sufficiently explain why 
it is that our belief in the Infinity of the Divine Attributes 
is referred to the province of Faith rather than of Eeason. 
The province of Beason cannot extend beyond the con- 
ceivable ; and conception, as before explained, implies not 
merely a knowledge of the meaning of words, but likewise 
an apprehension of the coexistence of the corresponding 
attributes in a definite whole. Where there is ground for 
believing that certain attributes may coexist in some man- 
ner inconceivable by us, the belief may indeed be called 
reasonable, as resting on sufficient grounds ; but the object 
in which we believe is not an object of reason, but of faith. 
In other words : Faith or Belief is possible in the mere fact 
that the object exists (to on) : Conception, to be possible at 
all, must extend to the mode of its existence, and must be 
able to comprehend what it is (t/ I<tti).'" Thus (to take an 



* British Quarterly Review, No. 
lix. p. 223. 

» One of the acutest of my cri- 
tics objects to the distinction be- 
tween conception and faith, on the 
ground that faith must be faith in 
something. This objection is ob- 
viated by distinguishing between 
the understanding of words and 
the conception of things. The 
same critic maintains that faith 
and conception are always coex- 
tensive. "The Incarnation," he 



says, "is as conceivable as it is 
credible. We conceive that it is 
a fact, and we believe that it is a 
fact." Surely this is not to make 
conception and faith coextensive, 
but only to use two names for the 
same thing. Conception in this case 
is the mere assertion of the fact, 
and faith is the same. This critic, 
for the same reason, maintains that 
we cannot " speak of that becoming 
g^potence in faith, which is an impo- 
tence in thought." This objection 

b 3 
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extreme example, which, as extreme, will perhaps best 
illustrate the diflference), a blind man may be warranted in 
believing that there is such a faculty as sight ; though what 
that faculty is, and how it operates, he is unable to con- 
ceive. A difference less extreme, but similar in kind, ex- 
ists in relation to our belief in the Attributes of an Infinite 
Being. I believe that a purely spiritual being sees without 
eyes and hears without ears ; though of the nature of this 
seeing and hearing I can form no conception. In like man- 
ner, I am compelled to believe that the Divine Nature is 
infinite in aU its attributes, because anything short of this 
implies the possibility of a higher perfection ; but how 
several infinite attributes can exist together, or how their 
coexistence is compatible with that unity which seems inse- 
parable from the notion of infinity, I am unable, under the 
existing conditions of human thought, to form any con- 
ception. But the fact that the infinite is thus universally 
incomprehensible, at once removes the corresponding ob- 
ject from that class of logical contradictions which we 
regard as impossible in fact, as weU as inconceivable in 
thought. To detect such contradictions, it is necessary 
that we should have a distinct conception of both the repug- 
nant members. Where no such conception exists, the object 
may be above reason, but it is not opposed to it : we may 
be warranted in believing the fact of its existence, though 
we are unable to comprehend the mode. 

Lastly, it now becomes necessary to state what, but for 
some recent misapprehensions, I should have thought too 
evident to require statement ; namely, that to institute a 
logical or psychological or metaphysical examination of 



may be met by the distinction 
stated in the text. Faith, if it 
exists at all, must be a potence : 
I must believe either that A is B, 
or thai it is not. If I believe 



neither, there is no faith at all. 
But I may believe that A is B, 
while I am unable to conceive how 
it can be so. 
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certain theological speculations is not to make logic or 
psychology or metaphysics the measure of any man's per- 
sonal rel%ion. Such an examination is, in the first instance, 
mainly defensive, having reference to previous criticisms 
against vrhich it is intended to protest ; and the tribunal 
to which it appeals is one which, whether rightly or 
wrongly constituted, has in fact been already proclaimed 
as authoritative by the critics on the other side. Neither 
thought nor language constitutes the whole of religion ; but 
they are the necessary vehicles by which criticisms of reli- 
gious doctrines are conveyed ; and an examination of them 
by their own tests is at least a legitimate mode of ascertain- 
ing the validity of such criticisms. The communication of 
mental phenomena from man to man must always be made 
in the form of thoughts conveyed through the medium of 
language.* So long as the unbeliever can only say, " I feel 
that this doctrine is false, but I cannot say why ;" so long 
as the believer can only retort, " I feel that it is true, but 
I can give no reason for my feeling ;" — there is no common 
ground on which either can hope to influence the other. 
So long as a man's religion is a matter of feeling only, the 
feeling, whatever may be its influence on himself, forms 
no basis of argument for or against the truth of what he 
believes. But as soon as he interprets his feelings into 
thoughts, and proceeds to make those thoughts the instru- 
ments of criticism constructive or destructive, he is bound 
to submit them to the same logical criteria to which he 
himself subjects the religion on which he is commenting. 
In this relation, it matters not what may be the character 
of ova feeling of the infinite, provided our conception cannot 
be exhibited without betraying its own inherent weakness 
by its own self-contradictions. That such is the case with 
that philosophical conception of the Absolute and Infinite 
\yhich has prevailed in almost every philosophy of note. 

• Compare Locke, Essay, b. iv, c. xviii. § S, 
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from Parmenides to Hegel, it has been the aim of these 
Lectures to shew. If a critic maintaiiis that philosophy, 
notwithstanding its past failures, may possibly hereafter 
succeed in bringing the infinite within the grasp of reason, 
we may be permitted to doubt the assertion until the 
task has been actually accomplished. 

The above are all the explanations which, so far as I 
can at present judge, appear to be desirable, to obviate 
probable misapprehensions regarding the general principles 
advocated in these pages. Had I thought it worth while 
to enter into controversy on minute questions of detail, or 
to reply to misapprehensions which are due solely to the 
inadvertence of individual readers,* I might have extended 



* A writer in the Christian Ob- 
server has devoted two articles to 
these Lectures; in the second of 
which he persists, notwithstanding 
my direct denial in the interval, 
in maintaining a statement made 
in the first ; namely, that I adopt 
*' the absolute and the infinite, as 
defined after the leaders of Ger- 
man metaphysics," asa ** synonym 
for the true and living God." To 
most other readers it is, I hope, 
tolerably obvious that I do exactly 
the reverse. I assert that the ab- 
solute and infinite, as defined in 
the German metaphysics and in 
all other metaphysics with which 
I am acquainted, is a notion which 
destroys itself by its own contra- 
dictions. I believe also that God 
is, in some manner incomprehen- 
sible by me, both absolute and 
infinite ; and that these attributes 
exist in Him without any repug- 
nance or contradiction at all. 
Hence I maintain throughout that 
the infinite of philosophy is not 
the true infinite. 



The same critic, in his first ar- 
ticle, had denounced, as "radically 
and thoroughly untrue," the dis- 
tinction between speculative and 
regulative truths, and the conse- 
quent assertion that action, and 
not knowledge, is man's destiny 
and duty in this life, and that his 
highest principles, both in philo- 
sophy and in religion, have refer- 
ence to this end. "On the con- 
trary," he says, " all right action 
depends on right knowledge." To 
this I replied, that the very mean- 
ing of a regulative truth is know- 
ledge for the sake of action. In 
his second article he objects to this 
reply, and charges me with alter- 
ing his language, which speaks of 
regulative lessons, not of regulative 
truths. That is to say, the critic 
first alters my language ; and then, 
because I prefer to retain my own 
statement of my own views, he 
accuses me of altering his. 

Another critic asserts that the 
author "sweeps down schoolmen 
and saints and infidels alike, with 
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these remarks to a considerably greater length. For the 
present I shall content myself with only two further obser- 
vations : one on a single sentence, the language of which, 
having been misinterpreted in more than one quarter, may 
perhaps need a brief explanation ; the other on a matter 
aflfecting, not the literary merit of these Lectures, but the 
personal honesty of their author. 

The sentence occurs at p. 30, in the following words : 
*' * What kind of an Absolute Being is that,' says Hegel, 
* which does not contain in itseK all that is actual, even 
evil included ? ' We may repudiate the conclusion with 
indignation; but the reasoning is unassailable. If the 
Absolute and Infinite is an object of human conception at 
all, this, and none other, is the conception required." 

This passage has been censured by more than one critic, 
as involving the sceptical admission that a false conclusion 
can be logically deduced from true premises. The con- 
cluding words may explain the real meaning. The whole 
argument is designed to shew that to speak of a conception 
of the Ahsolute implies a seK-contradiction at the outset, 
and that to reason upon such a conception involves ab 
initio a violation of the laws of human thought. That 
reasoning based on this assumption must end by annihi- 
lating itseK, is surely no very dangerous concession to the 
sceptic. Suppose that an author had written such a 
sentence as. the following : 

" A circular parallelogram must have its opposite sides 
and angles equal, and must also be such that all lines 
drawn from the centre to the circumference shall be equal 
to each other. The conclusion is absurd ; but the reason- 
ing is unassailable, supposing that a circular parallelogram 
can be conceived at alV 

the assertion that dogmatism and looked a second time at the page 

rationalism equally assign to some which he quotes, he would have 

superior tribunal the right of de- seen that this is said of rationalism 

termining what is essential to re- alone, 
ligion and what is not." Had he 
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Would such a statement involve any formidable con- 
sequences either to geometry or to logic ? 

It remains only to say a few words on a question of fact, 
involving one of the most serious accusations that can be 
brought against the character of an author. A writer in 
the Mambler, to whom in other respects I feel indebted for 
a liberal and kindly appreciation of my labours, has 
qualified his favourable judgment by the grave charge 
that the " whole gist of the book " is borrowed without 
acknowledgment from the teaching of Dr. Newman, as a 
preacher or as a writer. Against a charge of this kind 
there is but one possible defence. No obligation was 
acknowledged, simply because none existed. I say this, 
assuredly with no intention to speak slightingly of one 
whose transcendent gifts no differences should hinder me 
from acknowledging ; but because it is necessary, in justice 
to myself, to state exactly the relation jn wMch I stand 
towards him. Dr. Newman's teaching from the University 
pulpit was almost at its close before my connection with 
Oxford beffan : his parochial sermons I had very seldom 
an opport^ity of hiring. His published writiiigs might 
doubtless have given me much valuable assistance ; but 
with these I was but very slightly acquainted when these 
Lectures were first published ; and the little that I knew 
contained nothing which appeared to bear upon my argu- 
ment. This is but one out of many deficiencies of which 
I have been painfully conscious during the progress of the 
work, and which I would gladly have endeavoured to 
supply, had circumstances allowed me a longer time for 
direct preparation. 

The point indeed on which the Eeviewer lays most stress 
is one in which there was little room for originality, either 
in myself or in my supposed teacher. That Revelation is 
accommodated to the limitations of man's faculties, and 
is primarily designed for the purposes of practical religion, 
and not for those of speculative philosophy, has been said 
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over and over again by writers of almost every age, and 
is indeed a truth so obvious that it might have occurred 
independently to almost any number of thinkers. Doubt- 
less there is no truth, however trite and obvious, which 
may not assume a new and striking aspect in the hands of 
a great and original writer ; and in this, as in other re- 
spects, a better acquaintance with Dr. Newman's work$ 
might have taught me a better mode of expressing many 
arguments to which my own language may have done but 
imperfect justice. Even at this late hour, I am tempted 
to subjoin, as a conclusion to these observations, one 
passage of singular beauty and truth, of which, had I 
known it earlier, I would gladly have availed myself, as 
pointing out the true spirit in which inquiries like these 
should be pursued, and the practical lesson which they are 
designed to teach. 

" And should any one fear lest thoughts such as these 
should tend to a dreary and hopeless scepticism, let him 
take into account the Being and Providence of God, the 
Merciful and True ; and he wiU at once be relieved of his 
anxiety. All is dreary till we believe, what our hearts 
tell us, that we are subjects of His Governance ; nothing 
is dreary, aU inspires hope and trust, directly we under- 
stand that we are under His hand, and that whatever 
comes to us is from Him^ as a method of discipline and 
guidance. What is it to us whether the knowledge He 
gives us be greater or less, if it "be He who gives it ? 
What is it to us whether it be exact or vague, if He bids 
us trust it ? What have we to care whether we are or 
are not given to divide substance from shadow, if He is 
training us heavenward by means of either ? Why should 
we vex ourselves to find whether our deductions are 
philosophical or no, provided they are religious ? If our 
senses supply the media by which we are put on trial, by 
which we are all brought together, and hold intercourse 
with each other, and are disciplined, and are taught, and 
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enabled to benefit others, it is enough. We have an 
instinct within us impelling us, we have external necessity 
forcing us, to trust our senses, and we may leave the 
question of their substantial truth for another world, * tiU 
the day break, and the shadows flee away.' And what is 
true of reliance on our senses, is true of all the information 
which it has pleased God to vouchsafe to us, whether in 
nature or in grace." ^ 



POSTSCEIPT. 



It may perhaps be expected by some of my readers, that, 
as I have in the foregoing remarks endeavoured to meet 
various objections urged for the most part by anonymous 
critics, I should also say something in reply to the long and 
elaborate attack upon me which has recently been pub- 
lished under the sanction of the name and reputation of the 
Eev. F. D. Maurice. My reasons for declining to do so in 
this place will, I think, be appreciated by those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Maurice's book. The language in 
which Mr. Maurice's remarks are conveyed, and the temper 
which they exhibit, are such as to place his work in a 
totally different class from the criticisms with which I have 
hitherto been dealing. For this reason I have preferred 
to publish in a separate form my observations on such of 
his strictures as appeared to require any special notice ; ^ 
and to that publication I shall content myself with referring 
those readers who wish for any other proof than the witness 
of his own book to determine how far Mr. Maurice is en- 
titled to the character of a just or a generous antagonist. 



* University Sermons y p. 351. 
^ An Examination of the Bev, 
F, D, Maurices Strictures on the 

Oxford, 
November 21st, 1859. 



Bampton Lectures of 1858. Lon- 
don, 1859. 
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It has been observed by a thoughtful WTiter of the present 
day, that " the theological struggle of this age, in all its 
more important phases, turns upon the philosophical 
problem of the limits of knowledge and the true theory of 
human ignorance/'* The present Lectures may be re: 
garded as an attempt to obtain an answer to this problem, 
in one at least of its aspects, by shewing what limitations 
to the construction of a philosophical Theology necessarily 
exist in the constitution and laws of the human mind. 

The title selected may perhaps require a few ^ords of 
explanation. In the expression, religious thought, the term 
thought is not intended to designate any special mode 
of acquiring or communicating knowledge ; as if truths 
beyond the reach of thought could be attained by intuition 
or some other mental process. It is used as a general 
term, to include all that can be distinctly apprehended as 
existing in any man's own consciousness, or can be com- 
municated to others by means of language. Those states 
of mind which do not fulfil these conditions are only 
indirectly examined in the following pages ; but the very 
circumstance, that such states, even granting them to 
exist, can neither be distinctly apprehended nor intelligibly 
communicated, renders them, whatever may be their sup- 

 Professor Fraser, Essays in Fkilosophy, p. 281. 
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posed effects on individual minds, unavailable as instru- 
ments for the construction or criticism of any religious 
doctrine. 

Though the need of such an inquiry as is now attempted 
was suggested to the Author chiefly by the perusal of 
theological writings of the present generation, he has not, 
in the prosecution of it, thought it necessary to confine 
his remarks exclusively to contemporary writers, or to 
those whose influence is extensively felt in this country. 
Enough reference will be found to recent publications, to 
shew, it is believed, that the work is not uncalled for at 
this time ; but the causes of the evil chiefly assailed lie 
deep in the tendencies of human nature, and are operative, 
with identity of principle and but little variety of detail, 
at different times and in different places. In Germanypl 
indeed, it may be said that Kationalism, properly so called, I 
is not at present the predominant phase of theological 
speculation. Still it is found, in no sparing measure, in 
its own name and character ; and still more, it underlies 
and leavens the speculations of many writers who are 
apparently pursuing a different method. Publications 
whose professed object is historical or critical are often 
undertaken m the interest of a foregone philosophical 
conclusion, v^f a writer commences his inquiry by laying 
down, with Strauss, as a canon of criticism, that whatever 
is supernatural is necessarily unhistx)rical ; or if, with 
Vatke or Baur, he assumes the Hegelian theory of develop- 
ment as the " standpoint '^ from which to contemplate the 
history of nations or of doctrines, his researches will be 
indirectly amenable to any criticism which may affect 
the philosophical principles on which they are conducted.^ 
But, directly, the historical and critical researches of 
modem theology do not come within the class of inquiries 
examined in the present work. For, whatever may be 
their merits or defects in the hands of individual writers, 
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they cannot in themselves be regarded as transcending 
the legitimate boundaries of human thought; but on the 
contrary, they are rather to be accepted as legitimate, 
though often over-estimated, contributions to the general 
sum of Christian Evidences, 

With regard to the philosophical speculations in The- 
ology which are the direct objects of examination in the 
following pages, the present work may be considered as an 
attempt to pursue, in relation to Theology, the inquiry 
instituted by Kant in relation to Metaphysics ; namely. 
Sow are Bynthetical judgments a priori passible ? In other 
words: Does there exist in the human mind any direct 
faculty of religious knowledge, by which, in its speculative 
exercise, we are enabled to decide, independently of all 
external Revelation, what is the true nature of God, and 
the manner in which He must manifest Himself to the 
world ; and by which, in its critical exercise, we are entitled 
authoritatively to decide for or against the claims of any 
professed Revelation, as containing a true or a false repre- 
sentation of the Divine Nature and Attributes ? And if it 
can be shewn that no such faculty exists, but that the 
conclusions arrived at in this respect are gained indirectly, 
by transferring to the region of Theology judgments 
which properly belong to another province of human 
thought; there then arises a second inquiry; namely, 
What cautions are necessary to be observed in the process 
of transferring, and what is the value of the judgments 
when transferred ? The moral and theological writings of 
Kant and his followers are so far from furnishing a satis- 
factory answer to these questions, that they rather seem 
as if they had been written expressly for the purpose of 
reversing the method carried out with such good effect in 
relation to metaphysics. 

It is rather to a philosopher of our own age and country 
that we must look for the true theory of the limits of 
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human thought, as applicable to theological, no less than 
to metaphysical researches, — a theory exhibited indeed in 
a fragmentary and incomplete form, but containing the 
germ of nearly aU that is requisite for a fiiU exposition 
of the system. The celebrated article of Sir William 
Hamilton, on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, contains 
the key to the understanding and appreciation of nearly 
the whole body of modem German speculation. His 
great principle, that "the Unconditioned is incognisable 
and inconceivable ; ite notion being only negative of the 
Conditioned, which last can alone be positively ki^own or 
conceived," has suggested the principal part of the in- 
quiries pursued in the present work; and his practical 
conclusion, "We are thus taught the salutary lesson, 
that the capacity of thought is not to be constituted 
into the measure of existence; and are warned from 
recognising the domain of our knowledge as necessarily 
coextensive with the horizon of our faith," is identical 
with that which is constantly enforced throughout these 
Lectures. 

But if the best theoretical exposition of the limits of 
human thought is to be found in the writings of a philoso- 
pher but recently removed from among us ; it is in a work 
. of more than a century old that we find the best instance 
of the acknowledgment of those limits in practice. The 
Analogy of JRdigion^ natural and revealed, to the constitution' 
and course of Nature, fmiiishes an example of a profound 
and searching philosophical spirit, combined with a just per- 
ception of the bounds within which all human philosophy 
must be confined, to which, in the whole range of similar 
' investigations, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
. find a parallel. The author of that work has been justly 
described as " one to whose deep sayings no thoughtful 
mind was ever yet introduced for the first time, without 
acknowledging the period an epoch in its intellectual 
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liistory ; " ^ and it may be added that the feeling of admira- 
tion thus excited will only be increased by a comparison 
of his writings with the pretentious failures of more am- 
bitious thinkers. Connected as the present Author has 
been for many years with the studies of Oxford, of which 
those writings have long formed an important part, he 
feels that he would be wanting in his duty to the Univer- 
sity to which he owes so much, were he to hesitate to 
declare, at this time, his deep-rooted and increasing con- 
viction, that sound religious philosophy will flourish or fade 
>vithin her walls, according as she perseveres or neglects to 
study the works and cultivate the spirit of her great son 
and teacher. Bishop Butler. 

** W. A. Butler, Letters on the Development of Christian Doctrine^ 
p. 75. 
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LECTURE I. 

Dogmatism and Eationalism as methods of religious philosophy — 
meaning of these terms — errors of the respective systems denoted 
by each ; the one forcing reason into agreement with revelation, the 
other forcing revelation into agreement with reason. — Both methods 
may be regarded as attempts, from opposite sides, to produce exact 
coincidence between belief and thought. — Instances of each exhi- 
bited and examined. — Human conceptions are unavoidable in Theo- 
logy ; but there is need of some principle to determine their proper 
place in it. — Such a principle can only be gained by an investiga- 
tion of the Limits of Human Thought. — The proper object of 
criticism is not religion, but the human mind in its relation to reli- 
gion. — A direct criticism of religion as a representation of God can 
only be accomplished by the construction of a Philosophy of the 
Infinite. — It is therefore necessary to inquire whether such a philo- 
sophy is possible ; and this can only be ascertained by an examina- 
tion of the laws of human thought in general, which will determine 
those of religious thought in particular. — Analogous difiBculties 
may be expected in philosophy and in religion, arising from the limi- 
tations of thought common to both. — Contrast between two opposite 
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Distinction between Speculative and Regulative Truth further pursued. 
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thought are regulative and not speculative — Instances in the Ideas 
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firmation from the New Testament. — Doctrine of the Incarnation ; 
its practical position in Theology as a regulative truth ; its perversion 
by modem philosophy, in the attempt to exhibit it as a speculative 
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a Form, common to them with all other ideas, as being human 
thoughts ; and a Matter, peculiar to themselves, as thoughts about 
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culties ; the one formal, arising from the universal laws of human 
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the Absolute Nature of God. — No one faculty of the human mind 
is entitled to exclusive preference as the criterion of religious truth 
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LECTUEE I 
Deuteronomy IV. 2. 



"Yb shall not add unto the WOED which 1 COMMAND TOtJ, 
NEITHEB SdALL TE DIMINISH OUGHT l^BOM IT." 

Dogmatism and Bationalism are the two extrenies between 
which religions philosophy perpetually oscillates. Each 
represents a system from which, when nakedly and openly 
announced, the well-regulated mind almost instinctively 
shrinks back ; yet which, in some more or less specious 
disguise, will be found to 'underlie the antagonist positions 
of many a theological controversy. Many a man who 
rejects isolated portions of Christian doctrine, on the ground 
that they are repugnant to his reason, would hesitate to 
avow broadly and unconditionally that reason is the supreme 
arbiter of all religious truth ; though at the same time he 
would find it hard to point out any particular in which the 
position of reason, in relation to the truths which he still 
retains, differs from that which it occupies in relation to 
those which he rejects. And on the other hand, there are 
many who, while they would by no means construct a 
dogmatic system on the assumption that the conclusions of 
reason may always be made to coincide with those of 
revelation, yet, for want of an accurate distinction between 
that which is within the province of human thought and 
that which is beyond it, are accustomed in practice to 
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demand the assent of the reason to positions which it is 
equally incompetent to aflSrm or to deny. Thus they not 
only lessen the value of the service which it is capable of 
rendering within its legitimate sphere, but also indirectly 
countenance that very intrusion of the human intellect 
into sacred things, which, in some of its other aspects, they 
so strongly and so justly condemn* 

In using the above terms, it is necessary to state at the 
outset the sense in which each is employed, and to eman- 
cipate them from the various and vague associations con- 
nected with their ordinary use. I do not include under 
the name of Dogmatism the mere enunciation of religious 
truths, as resting upon authority and not upon reasoning. 
The Dogmatist, as well as the Eationalist, is the constructor 
of a system; and in constructing it, however much the 
materials upon which he works may be given by a higher 
authority, yet, in connecting them together and exhibiting 
their systematic form, it is necessary to call in the aid of 
human ability. Indeed, whatever may be their actual 
antagonism in the field of religious controversy, the ^two 
terms are in their proper sense so little exclusive of each 
other, that both were originally employed to denote the 
same persons; — the name Dogmati%t9 or nationalists 
being indifferently given to those medical theorists who 
insisted on the necessity of calling in the aid of rational 
principles, to support or correct the conclusions furnished 
by experience (1). A like signification is to be found in 
the later language of philosophy, when the term Dogmatists 
was used to denote those philosophers who endeavoured to 
explain the phaiomena of experience by means of rational 
conceptions and demonstrations; the intelligible world 
being regarded as the counterpart of the sensible, and the 
necessary relations of the former as the principles and 
ground of the observed facts of the latter (2). It is in a 
sense analogous to this that the term may be most accu- 
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rately used in reference to Theology. Scripture is to the 
theological Dogmatist what Experience is to the philo- 
sophical It supplies him with the facts to which his 
system has to adapt itself. It contains in an unsystematic 
form the positive doctrines, which further inquiry has to 
exhibit as supported by reasonable grounds and connected 
into a scientific whole. Theological Dogmatism is thus an 
application of reason to the support and defence of pre- 
existing statements of Scripture (3). nationalism, on the 
other hand, so far as it deals with Scripture at aU, deals 
with it a« a thing to be adapted to the independent con- 
elusions of the natural reason, and to be rejected where 
that adaptation cannot conveniently be made. By Baticvr 
adism, without intending to limit the name to any single 
school or period in theological controversy, I mean gene- 
rally to designate that system whose final test of truth is 
placed in the direct assent of the human consciousness, 
whether in the form of logical deduction, or moral judg- 
ment, or religious intuition ; by whatever previous process 
those faculties may have been raised to their assumed 
dignity as arbitrators. The Bationalist> as such, is not 
bound to maintain that a divine revelation of religious 
truth is impossible, nor even to deny that it has actually 
been given. He may admit the existence of the revelation 
as a fact : he may acknowledge its utility as a temporary 
means of instruction for a ruder age : he may even accept 
certain portions as of universal and permanent authority (4). 
But he assigns to some superior tribunal the right of deter- 
mining what is essential to religion and what is not : he 
claims for himseK and his age the privilege of accepting or 
rejecting any given revelation, wholly or in part, according 
as it does or does not satisfy the conditions of some higher 
criterion to be supplied by the human consciousness (5). 

In relation to the actual condition of religious truth, as 
communicated by Holy Scripture, Dogmatism and Bation- 
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alism may be considered as severally representing, the one 
the spirit which adds to the word of God, and the other 
that which diminishes from it. Whether a complete 
system of scientific Theology could or could not have been 
given by direct revelation, consistently with the existing 
laws of human thought and the purposes which Revelation 
is designed to answer, it is at least certain that such a 
system is not given in the Bevelation which we possess^ 
but, if it is to exist at all, must be constructed out of it by 
human interpretation. And it is in attempting such a 
construction that Dogmatism and Bationalism exhibit their 
most striking contrasts. The one seeks to build up a 
complete scheme of theological doctrine out of the unsys- 
tematic materials furnished by Scripture, partly by the 
more complete development of certain leading ideas; 
partly by extending the apparent import of the Eevelation 
to ground which it does not avowedly occupy, and attempting 
by inference and analogy to solve problems which the 
sacred volume may indeed suggest, but which it does not 
directly answer ; partly by endeavouring to give additional 
support to the scriptural statements themselves, treating 
them as truths, not above, but within the grasp of reason, 
and capable of demonstration from rational premises. The 
other aims at the same end by opposite means. It strives 
to attain to unity and completeness of system, not by 
filling up supposed deficiencies, but by paring down sup- 
posed excrescences. Commencing with a preconceived 
theory of the purpose of a revelation and the form which 
it ought to assume, it proceeds to remove or reduce all 
that will not harmonize with this leading idea ; sometimes 
explaining away in the interpretation that which it accepts 
as given in the letter; sometimes denying, on a priori 
grounds, the genuineness of this or that portion of the 
sacred text ; sometimes pretending to distinguish between 
the several purposes of Revelation itself, and to determine 
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what portions are intended to convey the elements of an 
absolute religion, valid in all countries and for all ages, 
and what must be regarded as relative and accidental 
features of the divine plan, determined by the local or 
temporal peculiarities of the individuals to whom it was 
first addressed. 

The two methods thus contrasted may appear at first 
sight to represent the respective claims of Faith and 
Beason, each extended to that point at which it encroaches 
on the domain of the other. But in truth the contrast 
between Faith and Beason, if it holds good in this relation 
at all, does so merely by accident. It may be appli- 
cable in some instances to the disciples of the respective 
systems, but not to the teachers ; and even as regards the 
former, it is but partially and occasionally true. The 
disciples of the Bationalist are not necessarily the disciples 
of reason. It is quite as possible to receive with imques- 
tioning submission a system of religion or philosophy 
invented by a human teacher, as it is to believe, upon the 
authority of Bevelation, doctrines which no human reason 
is competent to discover. The so-called freethinker is as 
often as any other man the slave of some seK-chosen 
master ; and many who scorn the imputation of believing 
anything merely because it is found in the Bible would find 
it hard to give any better reason for their own unbelief 
than the ipse dixit of some infidel philosopher. But when 
we turn from the disciples to the teachers, and look to the 
origin of Dogmatism and Bationalism as systems, we find 
both alike to be the products of thought, operating in 
different ways upon the same materials. Faith, properly 
so called, is not constructive, but receptive. It cannot sup- 
ply the missing portions of an incomplete system ; though 
it may bid us remain content with the deficiency. It 
cannot of itself give harmony to the discordant voices of 
religious thought : it c9>nnot reduce to a single focus the 
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many-coloured rajs into which the light of God*s presence 
is refracted in its passage through the human soul ; though 
it may bid us look forward to a time when the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped;* when that apparent discord shall be known 
but as the echo of a half-heard concert^ and those diverging 
rays shall be blended once more in the pure white light of 
heaven. But Faith alone cannot suggest any actual solu- 
tion of our doubts : it can offer no definite reconciliation of 
apparently conflicting truths ; for in order to accomplish 
that end, the hostile elements must be examined, compared, 
accommodated, and joined together, one with another ; and 
such a process is an act of thought^ not of belief, Con"> 
sidered from this point of view, both Dogmatism and 
Rationalism may be regarded as emanating from the same 
source, and amenable to the same principles of criticism ; 
in so far as they keep within or go beyond those limits of 
sound thought which the laws of man's mind, or the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, have imposed upon him. 

In fact, the two systems may be considered as both 
aiming, though in different ways, at the same end ; that 
end being to produce a coincidence between what we 
believe and what we think ; to remove the boundary which 
separates the comprehensible &om the incomprehensible. 
The Dogmatist employs reason to prove, almost as much 
as the Bationalist employs it to disprove. The one, in the 
character of an advocate, accepts the doctrines of revealed 
religion as conclusions, but appeals to the reason, enlight- 
ened, it may be, by Revelation, to find premises to support 
them. The other, in the character of a critic, draws his 
premises &om reason in the first instance ; and, adopting 
these as his standard, either distorts the revealed doctrine 
into conformity with them, or, if it obstinately resists this 
treatment^ sets it aside altogether. The one strives to lift 

* Isaiah xxxv. 6* 
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Up reason to the point of view occupied by Eerelation : the 
other strives to bring down Bevelation to the level of 
reason. And both alike have prejudged or neglected the 
previous inquiry, — Are there not definite and discernible 
limits to the province of reason itself, whether it be exer- 
ciised for advocacy or for criticism ? 

Thus, to select one example out of many, the revealed 
doctrine of Christ's Atonement for the sins of men has been 
alternately defended and assailed by some such arguments 
as these. We have been told, on the one hand, that man's 
redemption eouM not have been brought about by any 
other means (6) : — ^that Grod could not, consistently with 
His own attributes, have suffered man to perish unredeemed, 
or have redeemed him by any inferior sacrifice (7) : — that 
man, redeemed from death, must become the servant of 
him who redeems him ; and that it was not meet that he 
should be the servant of any other than Grod (8) : — that no 
other sacrifice could have satisfied divine justice (9) : — 
that no other victim could have endured the burden of 
God's wrath (10). These and similar arguments have been 
brought forward, as one of the greatest of their authors 
avows, to defend the teaching of the Catholic Faith on the 
ground oi a. reasonabk necessitt/ (11). While, on the other 
hand, it has been argued that the revealed doctrine itself 
cannot be accepted as literally true; because we cannot 
believe that Grod was angry, and needed to be projMtiated 

(12) : — ^because it is inconsistent with the Divine Justice 
that the innocent should suffer for the sins oi the guilty 

(13) : — ^because it is more reasonable to believe that God 
freely forgives the offences (^ His creatures (14) : — ^because 
we cannot conceive how the punishment of one can do away 
with the guilt of another (15). 

I quote these arguments only as specimens of the method 
in which Christian doctrines have been handled by writers 
on c^posite sides. To examine them more in detail would 
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detain me too long from my main purpose. I shall not 
therefore at present consider whether the conclusions actually 
arrived at, on the one side or on the other, are in them- 
selves reasonable or unreasonable, orthodox or heretical. 
I am coucerned only with the methods respectively em- 
ployed, and the need of some rule for their employment. 
May reason be used without restriction in defence or refuta- 
tion of religious doctrines? And if not, what are the 
couditious of its legitimate use? It may be that this man 
has defended, on reaaonable grounds, none but the most 
essential articles of the Christian Faith : but has he pointed 
out any rule which can hinder the same or similar reasoning 
from being advanced by another in support of the most 
dangerous errors ? It may be that that man has employed 
the test of reasonableness, only in the refutation of opinions 
concermng which the Church has pronounced no positive 
judgment : but haa he fenced his method round with any 
cautions to prevent its being used for the overthrow of 
Christianity itself? If we can find no other ground than 
the arbitrary will of the man himself, why he should stop 
short at the particular point which he has chosen, we may 
not perhaps condemn the tenets of the individual, but we 
may &irly charge his method with the consequences to 
which it logically leads us. 

Thus we find a late lamented writer of our own day, and 
at that time of our own Church, defending the doctrine of 
the Incarnation of Christ, on the metaphysical assumption 
of the real existence of an abstract humanity. " This," he 
tells us, " is why the existence of human nature is a thing 
too precious to be surrendered to the subtleties of logic, 
because upon its existence depends that real manhood of 
Christ, which renders him a co-partner with ourselves.'' 
And again : " To the reality of this work, the existence of 
that common nature is indispensable, whereby, as the 
children were partakers of flesh and blood, He Himself 
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took part of the same. Else, how would the perfect 
assumption of humanity have consisted with His retaining 
that divine personality which it was impossible that He 
should surrender ? Since it was no new person which He 
took, it can only have been the substratum, in which per- 
sonality has its existence (16)." In this case, our belief in 
the imdeniable truth of the doctrine defended may dispose 
us to overlook the questionable character of the defence. 
But if we are inclined for a moment to acquiesce in this 
unnatural union of metaphysical premises and theological 
conclusions, we are recalled to ourselves by the recollection 
of the fearful consequence which Occam deduces from the 
same hypothesis of ihe assumption by Christ of a "sub- 
stratum in which personality has its existence ;"— a conse- 
quence drawn in language which we shudder to read, even 
as it is employed by its author, merely for the purpose of 
reducing to an absurdity the principles of his antagonists 

(17). 

There is an union of Philosophy with Religion in which 

each contributes to the support of the other ; and there 
is also an union which, under the appearance of support, 
does but undermine the foundations and prey upon the 
life of both. To which of these two the above argument 
belongs, it needs but a bare statement of its assumption to 
determine. It teUs us that our belief in the doctrine of 
GU)d manifest in the flesh indispensably depends upon our 
acceptance of the Realist theory of the nature of universal 
notions. Philosophy and Theology alike protest against 
such an outrage upon the claims both of Reason and of 
Revelation, as is implied in this association of one of the 
most fundamental truths of the Christian Faith with one 
of the most questionable speculations of mediaeval meta- 
physics. What does Theology gain by this employment 
of a weapon which may at any moment be turned against 
her ? Does it make one whit clearer to our understandings 

B 3 
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that mysterious twofold nature of one Christ, very Gkxl and 
very Man ? By no means. It was a truth aboTe human 
comprehension before; and it remains a truth above 
human comprehension stilL We believe that Christ is 
both God and Man ; for this is revealed to us. We know 
not how He is so ; for this is not revealed ; and we can 
learn it in no other way. Theology gains nothing ; but 
she is in danger of losing everything. Her most precious 
truths are cut from the anchor which held them firm, and 
cast upon the waters of philosophical speculation, to float 
hither and thither with the ever-shifting waves of thought. 
And what does Philosophy gain ? Her just domains are 
narrowed, and her free limbs cramped in their onward 
course. The problems which she has a native right to sift 
to the uttermost are taken out of the field of free dis- 
cussion, and fenced about with religious doctrines which 
it is heresy to call in question. Neither Christian truth 
nor philosophical inquiry can be advanced by such a 
system as this, which revives and sanctifies, as essential to 
the Catholic Faith, the forgotten follies of Scholcwstio 
Bealism, and endangers the cause of religion, by seeking 
to explain its greatest mysteries by the lifeless forms of a 
worn-out controversy. " Why seek ye the living among 
the dead ? Christ is not here." ^ 

But if the tendency of Dogmatism is to endanger the 
interests of religious truth, by placing that which is divine 
and unquestionable in too close an alliance with that which 
is human and doubtful, Bationalism, on the other hand, 
tends to destroy revealed rehgion altogether, by oblite- 
rating the whole distinction between the human and the 
divine. Bationalism, if it retains any portion of revealed 
truth as such, does so, not in consequence of, but in de- 
fiance of, its fundamental principle. It does so by virtually 
declaring that it will follow reason up to a certain point, 

^ St. Luk© xxiv. 6, 6. 
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and no farther ; though the condnsiang which tie beyond 
that point are guaranteed by precisely the same evidence 
as those which fall short of it. We may select a notable 
example horn the writings of a great thinker, who has 
contributed perhaps more than any other person to give a 
philosophical sanction to the rationalizing theories of his 
countrymen, yet from whose speculative principles, rightly 
employed, might be extracted the best antidote to his own 
conclusions ; even as the body of the scorpion, crushed 
upon the wound, is said to be the best cure for it& own 
venom. 

Kant's thec»7 of a rational religion is based upon the 
assumption that the sole purpose of religion must be to 
give a divine Moiction to man's moral duties (18). He 
maintains that there can be no duties towards God distinct 
from those which we owe towards men ; but that it may 
be necessary, at certain timea and for certain persons, to 
give to moral duties the authority of Divine commands 
(19). Let us hear then the philosopher's rationai explana- 
tion, upon this assumption, of the duty of Prayer. It is 
a mere superstitious delusion, he tells us, to consider 
prayer as a service addressed to God, and as a means of 
obtaining his favour (20). The true purpose of the act is 
not to alter or affect in any way God's relation towards 
us; but only to quicken our own moral sentiments, by 
keeping alive within us the idea of God as a moral Law- 
giver (21). He therefore neither admits the duty uncon- 
ditionally, nor rejects it entirely ; but leaves it optional 
with men to adopt that or any other means, by which, in 
their own particular case, this moral end may be best 
promoted ; — as if any moral benefit could possibly accrue 
from the habitual exercise of an act of conscious self- 
deception. 

The origin of such theories is, of course, to be traced to 
that morbid horror of what they are pleased to call 
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Anthropomorphism, which poisons the speculations of so 
many modem philosophers, when they attempt to be wise 
above what is written, and seek for a metaphysical exposi- 
tion of God's nature and attributes (22). They may not, 
forsooth, think of the unchangeable God as if He were their 
fellow man, influenced by human motives, and moved by 
human supplications. They want a truer, a juster idea of 
the Deity as He is, than that under which He has been 
pleased to reveal Himself; Mid they call on their reason 
to furnish it. Fools, to dream that man can escape from 
Ipmself, that human reason can draw aught but a human 
portrait of God I They do but substitute a marred and 
mutilated humanity for one exalted and entire : they add 
QOthing to their conception of God as He is, but only take 
ftwfty a part of their conception of man. Sympathy, and 
love, and fatherly kindness, and forgiving mercy, have 
evaporated in the crucible of their philosophy ; and what 
is the caput mtyrtuum that remains, but only the sterner 
features of humanity exhibited in repulsive nakedness ? 
The God who listens to prayer, we are told, appears in the 
likeness of hipnan mutability. Be it so. What is the God 
l^hq 4oes Aot listen, but the likeness of human obstinacy ? 
Do W0 i^cribe to Him a fixed purpose ? our conception of 
ft purpose is human. Do we speak of Him as continuing 
uuchanged ? our conception of continuance is human. Do 
we conceive Hin^ as knowii^ and determining ? what are 
Imowledge and determination but modes of human con- 
sciousness ? and what know we of consciousness itself but 
^s the contrast between successive mental states? But 
oiur rational philosopher ^tops short in the middle of his 
reasoiung. He strips off from humanity just so much as 
suits his purpose ;^-r<* and the residue thereof he maketh a 
god ;" ^ — less pious in his idolatry than the carver of the 
gra^ven image, iu that he does not ML down unto it and 

f Isaiah xliv. X7. 
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pray unto it, but is content to stand afar oflF and reason 
concerning it. And why does he retain any conception of 
God at all, but that he retains some portions of an im- 
perfect humanity ? Man is still the residue that is left ; 
deprived indeed of all that is amiable in humanity, but, in 
the darker features which remain, still man. Man in his 
purposes ; man in his inflexibility ; man in that relation 
to time from which no philosophy, whatever its pretensions, 
can wholly free itself; pursuing with indomitable resolu- 
tion a preconceived design ; deaf to the yearning instincts 
which compel his creatures to call upon him (23). Yet 
this, forsooth, is a philosophical conception of the Deity, 
more worthy of an enlightened reason than the human 
imagery of the Psalmist: *'The eyes of the Lord are 
over the righteous^ and His ears are open unto their 
prayers." ^ 

Surely downright idolatry is better than this rational 
worship of a firagment of humanity. Better is the super- 
stition which sees the image of God in the wonderful whole 
which God has fashioned, than the philosophy which would 
carve for itself a Deity out of the remnant which man has 
mutilated. Better to realize the satire of the Eleatic philo- 
sopher, to make God in the likeness of man, even as the 
ox or the horse might conceive gods in the form of oxen 
or horses, than to adore some half-hewn Hermes, the head 
of a man joined tq a misshapen block (24). Better to fall 
down before that marvellous compound of human con- 
sciousness whose elements Gtnl has joined together, and no 
man can put asunder, than to strip reason of those cognate 
elements which together Aimish all that we can conceive 
or imagine of conscious or personal existence, and to deify 
the emptiest of all abstractions, a something or a nothing, 
with just enough of its human original left to form a theme 
for the disputations of philosophy, but not enough to fiir- 

* Psalm xxxiv. 15. 
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nish a single ground of appeal to the hnman feelings of 
love, of reverence, and of fear. Unmixed idolatry is more 
religious than this. Undisguised atheism is mc»:e logical 

Throughout every page of holy Scripture, God reveals 
himself, not as a Law, but as a Person. Throughout the 
breadth and height and depth of human consciousness, 
Personality manifests itself under one condition, that of a 
Free Will, influenced, though not coerced, by motives. 
And to this consciousness God addresses HimseK, when He 
adopts its attributes as the image under which to represent 
to man His own incomprehensible and ineffable nature. 
Doubtless in this there is much of accommodation to the 
weakness of man's faculties ; but not more than in any 
other representation of any of the Divine attributea By 
what right do we say that the conception of the God who 
hears and answers prayer* is an accommodation, while 
that of Him in whom is no variableness nor shadow of 
turning' is not so ? By what right do we venture to rob 
the Deity of half His revealed attributes, in order to set up 
the other half, which rest on precisely the same evidence, 
as a more absolute revelation of the ttwih ? By what right 
do we enthrone, in the place of the God to whom we pray, 
an inexorable Fate or immutable Law ? — a thing with less 
than even the divinity of a Fetish ; since that may be at 
least conceived by its worshipper as capable of being 
offended by his crimes and propitiated by his supplica* 
tions ? 

Yet surely there is a principle of truth of which this 
philosophy is the perversion. Burely there is a sense in 
which we may not think of God as though He were man ; 
as there is also a sense in wHchwe cannot h?lp so thinking 
of Him. When we read iu the same narrative, and almost 
in two consecutive verses of Scripture, " The Strength of 
Israel will not lie nor repent ; for He is not a man that 

« Psalm Ixv. 2 ; St. James v. 16. ' St. James i. 17. 
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He should repent ; " and, ftgab, '^ The Lord repented 
that He had made Saul kmg over Israel ;" ' we are 
imperfectly conscious of an appeal to two differ^at prin- 
ciples of representation, involving opposite sides of the 
same truth : we feel that there is a true foundation for the 
system which denies human attributes to God; though 
the superstructure which has been raised upon it logically 
involves the denial of His very existence. 

What limits then can we find to determine the legitimate 
provinces of these two opposite methods of religious 
thought, each of which, in its exclusive employment, leads 
to errors so fatal ; yet each of which, in its utmost error, 
is but a truth abused ? If we may not, with the Dogmatist, 
force Philosophy into unnatural union with Eevelalion, nor 
yet, with ihe Bationalist, mutilate Bevelation to make it 
agree with Philosophy, what guide can we find to point out 
the safe middle course ? what common element of both 
systems can be employed to mediate between them ? It is 
obvious that no such element can be found by the mere 
contemplation of the objects on which religious thought is 
exercised. We can ade<^uately criticize that only which 
we know as a whole. The objects of Natural Beligion are 
known to us in and by the ideas which we can form of 
them ; and those ideas do not of themselves constitute a 
whole, apart from the remaining phenomena of conscious- 
ness. We must not examine them by themselves alone : 
we must look to their origin, their import, and their rela- 
tion to the mind of which they are part Eevealed Beli- 
gion, again, is not by itself a direct object of criticism : 
first, because it is but a part of a larger scheme, and that 
scheme one imperfectly ccwnprehended ; and, secondly, 
because Bevelation implies an accommodation to the 
mental constitution of its human receiver ; and we must 
know what that constitution is, before we can pronounce 

« 1 Sam. XV. 29, 36. 
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how far the accommodation extenda But if partial know- 
ledge must not be treated as if it were complete, neither, 
on the other hand, may it be identified with total ignorance. 
The false humility which assumes that it can know nothing, 
is often as dangerous as the false pride which assumes that 
it knows everything. The provinces of Beason and Faith, 
the limits of our knowledge and of our ignorance, must 
both be clearly determined : otherwise we may find our- 
selves dogmatically protesting against dogmatism, and 
reasoDing to prove the worthlessness of reason. 

There is one point &om which all religious systems 
must start, and to which all must finally return; and 
which may therefore furnish a common ground on which 
to examine the principles and pretensions of alL The pri* 
mary and proper cbjeet of criticism is not Religion^ natural 
or revealed, but the human mind in its relation to Religion, 
If the Dogmatist and the Bationalist have heretofore con- 
tended as combatants, each beating the air in his own 
position, without being able to reach his adversary ; if they 
have been prevented from taking up a common ground of 
controversy, because each repudiates the fundamental as- 
sumptions of the other; that common ground must be 
sought in another quarter ; namely, in those Jaws and pro- 
cesses of the human mind, by means of which both alike 
accept and elaborate their opposite systems. If human 
philosophy is not a direct guide to the attainment of reli- 
gious truth (and its entire history too truly testifies that it 
is not), may it not serVe as an indirect guide, by pointing 
out the limits of our faculties, and the conditions of their 
legitimate exercise ? Witnessing, as it does, the melancholy 
spectacle of the household of humanity divided against itself, 
the reason against the feelings and the feelings against the 
reason, and the dim half-consciousness of the shadow of the 
infinite frowning down upon both, may it not seek, with the 
heathen Philosopher of old, to find the reconciling and 
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regulating principle in that justice, of which the essential 
character is, that every member of the system shall do his 
own duty, and forbear to intrude into the office of his 
neighbour? (25) 

A Criticism of the human mind, in relation to religious 
truth, was one of the many unrealized possibilities of philo- 
sophy, sketched out in anticipation by the far-seeing genius 
of Bacon, "Here therefore," he writes, "I note this 
deficiency, that there hath not been, to my understanding, 
sufficiency inquired and handled the true limits and use of 
reason in spiritual things, as a kind of divine dialectic : 
which for that it is not done, it seemeth to me a thing 
usual, by pretext of true conceiving that which is revealed, 
to search and mine into that which is not revealed; and 
by pretext of enucleating inferences and contradictories, 
to examine that which is positive : the one sort falling into 
the error of Nicodemus, demanding to have things made 
more sensible than it pleaseth God to reveal them, ^ Quo- 
modo possit homo nasci cum sit senex?' the other sort into 
the error of the disciples, which were scandalized at a 
show of contradiction, * Quid est hoc quod dicit nobis. 
Modicum, et non videbitis me; et iterum, modicum, et 
videbitis me ?' " (26) 

An examination of the Limits of Beligious Thought is 
an indispensable preliminary to all Eeligious Philosophy. 
And the limits of religious thought are but a special 
manifestation of the limits of thought in general. Thus 
the Philosophy of Beligion, on its human side, must be 
subject to those universal conditions which are binding 
upon Philosophy in general. It has ever fared iQ, both 
with Philosophy and with Beligion, when this caution has 
been neglected. It was an evil hour for both, when Fichte 
made his first essay, as a disciple of the Kantian school, by 
an attempted Criticism of all Revelation (27). The very 
title of Kant's great work, and, in spite of many incon- 
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sistencies, the general spirit of its contents also^ might 
have taught him a different lesson, — ^might haye shewn 
him that Beason, and not Beyelation, was the primary ob* 
ject of criticism. If Beyelation is a communication from 
an infinite to a finite intelligence, the conditions of a 
criticism of Revelation on philosophical grounds must be 
identical with those which are required for constructing a 
Philosophy of the Infinite. For Bevelation can make 
known the Infinite Being only in one of two ways; by 
preaeiiting Him as He iff, or by repre9enting Him under 
symbols more or less adequate. A presentative Bevela- 
tion implies faculties in man which can recdve the pre- 
sentation ; and such fSstculties will also furnish the condi- 
tions of constructing a philosophical theory of the object 
presented. If, on the other hand, Bevelation is merely 
representative, the accuracy of the representation can only 
be ascertained by a knowledge of the object represented ; 
and this again implies the possibility of a Philosophy of 
the Infinite. Whatever impediments, therefore, exist to 
prevent the formation of such a Philosophy, the same im- 
pediments must likewise prevent the accomplishment of a 
complete Criticism of Bevelation. Whatever difficulties 
or contradictions are involved in the philosophical idea of 
the Infinite, the same, or similar ones, must naturally be 
expected in the corresponding ideas which Bevelation 
either exhibits or implies. And if an examination of the 
problems of Philosophy and the conditions of their solution 
should compel us to admit the existence of principles and 
modes of thought which must be accepted as true in 
practice, though they cannot be explained in theory ; the 
same practical acceptance may be claimed, on philosophical 
grounds, in behalf of the corresponding doctrines of Be- 
velation. 

If it can be shewn that the limits of religious and philoso- 
phical thought are the same ; that corresponding difficulties 
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occur in both^ and, from the nature of the case, must occur, 
the chief foundation of religious Eationalism is cut away 
from xmder it The difficulties which it professes to find 
in Eevelation are shewn to be not peculiar to ReTclation, 
but inherent in the constitution of the human mind, and 
such as no system of Bationalism can avoid or overcome. 
The analogy, which Bishop Butler has pointed out, between 
Beligion and the constitution and course of Nature, may 
be in some degree extended to the constitution and pro- 
cesses of the Human Mind, The representations of God 
which Scripture presents to us may be shewn to be adapted 
to the needs and accommodated to the limits of that mental 
constitution which He has given us ; encumbered with no 
other difficulties than those which arise from the laws of 
the human mind itself; and therefore such as, notwith- 
standing those difficulties, may : reasonably be regarded 
as emanating from the same Divine Author* Such an 
inquiry occupies indeed but a subordinate place among the 
direct evidences of Christianity ; nor is it intended to usurp 
the place of those evidences. But indirectly it may have 
its use, in furnishing an answer to a class of objections 
which were very popular a few years ago, and are not yet 
entirely extinguished. Even if it does not contribute 
materially to strengthen the position occupied by the 
defenders of Christianity, it may serve to expose the weak- 
nessofti^e assailant. Human' ««sonxaay, in some re- 
spects, be weak as a supporter of Beligion ; but it ia at' 
least strong enough to repel an attack founded on the 
negation of reason. 

" We know in part, and we prophesy in part But when 
that which is perfect is come, then tiiat which is in part 
shall be done away. For now we see through a glass, 
darkly ; but then face to face : now I know in part ; but 
then shall I know even as also I am known.*' ^ Such is 

^ 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10, 12. 
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the Apostle's declaration of the limits of human knowledge. 
" The logical conception is the absolute divine conception 
itself; and the logical process is the immediate exhibition 
of God's self-determination to Being (28)." Such is the 
Philosopher's declaration of the extent of human know- 
ledge. On the first of these statements is founded the 
entire Theology of Scripture: on the second is founded 
the latest and most complete exposition of the Theology 
of EationaUsm. The one represents Grod, not as He is in 
the brightness of His own glory, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto ; ^ but as He is reflected 
faintly in broken and fitful rays, glancing back from the 
restless waters of the human soul. The other identifies 
the shadow with the substance, not even shrinking from 
the confession that, to know God as He is, man must him- 
self be God (29). It turns from the feeble image of God in 
the soul of the individual man, to seek the entire manifest- 
ation of Deity in the collective consciousness of mankind. 
" Ye shall be as gods,"* was the earliest suggestion of the 
Tempter to the parents of the human race : " Ye are God," 
is the latest assurance of philosophy to the human race itself 
(30). Bevelation represents the infinite God under finite 
symbols, in condescension to the finite capacity of man; 
indicating at the same time the existence of a Airther reality 
beyond the symbol, and bidding us look forward in faith 
to the promise of a more perfect knowledge hereafter, 
nationalism, in the hands of these expositors, adopts an 
opposite view of man's powers and duties. It claims to 
behold God as He is now : it finds a common object for 
Eeligion and Philosophy in the eoiyplamxtion of Q-od (31). 
It declares Religion to be the Divine Spirifa knowledge of 
Himself through the mediation of the finite Spirit (32). 

" Beloved, now are we the sons of God ; and it doth not 
yet appear w;hat we shall be : but we know that, when He 
i 1 Tim. vi. 16. k G«n. iii. 6. 
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shall appear, we shall be like Him ; for we shall see Him 
as He is. And every man that hath this hope in Him 
purifieth himself, even as He is pure." ^ Philosophy too 
confesses that like must be known by like ; but, reversing 
the hope of the Apostle, it finds God in the forms of human 
thought Its kingdom is proclaimed to be truth absolute 
and unveiled. It contains in itself the exhibition of God, 
as He is in His eternal essence, before the creation of a 
finite world (33). Which of these two representations 
contains the truer view of the capacities of human reason, 
it will be the purpose of the following Lectures to inquire. 
Such an inquiry must necessarily, during a portion at least 
of its course, assume a philosophical, rather than a theo- 
logical aspect ; yet it will not perhaps on that account be 
less ultimately serviceable in theological controversy. It 
has been acutely said, that even if Philosophy is useless, it 
is still useful, as the means of proving its own uselessness 
(34). But it is not so much the utility as the necessity of 
the study, which constitutes its present claim on our atten- 
tion. So long as man possesses &cts of consciousness and 
powers of reflection, so long he will continue to exercise 
those powers and study those facts. So long as human 
consciousness contains the idea of a God and the instincts 
of worship, so long mental philosophy will walk on common 
ground with religious belief. Eightly or wrongly, men 
will think of these things ; and a knowledge of the laws 
imder which they think is the only security for thinking 
soundly. K it be thought no unworthy occupation for the 
Christian preacher to point out the evidences of God's 
Providence in the constitution of the sensible world and 
the mechanism of the human body ; or to dwell on the 
analogies which may be traced between the scheme of 
revelation and the course of nature ; it is but a part of the 
same argument to pursue the inquiry with regard to the 

1 1 St. John iii. 2, 3. 
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structure and laws of the human mind. The path may be 
one which, of late years at least, has been less frequently 
trodden : the language indispensable to such an investiga- 
tion may sound at times imwonted and uncouth ; but the 
end is one with that of those plainer and more familiar 
illustrations which hare taken their place among the 
acknowledged evidences of religion ; and the lesson of the 
whole, if read aright, will be but to teach us that in mind, 
no less than in body, we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made™ by Him whose praise both alike declare : that He 
who ^'laid the foundations of the earth, and shut up the sea 
with doors, and said. Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further," is also He who " hath put wisdom in the inward 
parts, and hath given understanding to the heart" ^ 

" Psalm cxxxix. 14.  Job xxxviii. 4, 8, 11, 36. 
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LECTUEE n. 
1 Timothy VI. 20, 21. 

"Keep that which is committed to tht tettst, avoiding 
pbofanb and vain babblings, and oppositions op science 
falsely so called; which some pb07bssing have ebbed 
cokcebnikg the paith." 

A PHILOSOPHY of Keligion may be attempted from two 
opposite points of view, and by two opposite modes of 
development. It may be conceived either as a Philosophy 
of the Object of Eeligion ; that is to say, as a scientific 
exposition of the nature of God ; or as a Philosophy of the 
Subject of Eeligion ; that is to say, as a scientific inquiry 
into the constitution of the human mind^ so far as it 
receives and deals with religious ideas. The former is that 
branch of Metaphysics which is commonly known by the 
name of Bational Theology. Its general aim, in common 
with all metaphysical inquiries, is to disengage the real 
from the apparent, the true from the false: its special 
aim, as a Theology, is to exhibit a true representation of 
the Nature and Attnbutes of God, purified from foreign 
accretions, and displaying the exact features of their 
Divine OriginaL The latter is a branch of Psychology, 
which, at its outset at least, contents itself with investi- 
gating the phenomena presented to it, leaving their relation 
to further realities to be determined at a later stage of the 
inquiry. Its primary concern is with the operations and 
laws of the human mind ; and its special purpose is to 
ascertain the nature, the origin, and the limits of the reli- 
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gious element in man ; postponing, till after that question 
has been decided^ the further inquiry into the absolute 
nature of God. 

As applied to the criticism of Eevelation, the first 
method, supposing its end to be attained, would furnish an 
immediate and direct criterion by which the claims of any 
supposed Revelation to a divine origin might be tested ; 
while at the same time it would enable those possessed of 
it to dispense with the services of any Revelation at all. 
For on the supposition that we possess an exact idea of 
any attribute of the Divine Nature, we are at liberty to 
reject at once any portion of the supposed Revelation 
which contradicts that idea ; and on the supposition that 
we possess a complete idea of that Nature as a whole, we 
are at liberty to reject whatever goes beyond it And as, 
upon either supposition, the highest praise to which Reve- 
lation can aspire is that of coinciding, partially or wholly, 
with the independent conclusions of Philosophy, it follows 
that, so far as Philosophy extends. Revelation becomes 
superfluous (1). On the other hand, the second method 
of philosophical inquiry does not profess to furnish a direct 
criticism of Revelation, but only of the instruments by 
which Revelation is to be criticized. It looks to the 
human, not to the divine, and aspires to teach us no more 
than the limits of our own powers of thought, and the con- 
sequent distinction between what we may and what we 
may not seek to comprehend. And if, upon examination, 
it should appear that any portion of the contents of Reve- 
lation belongs to the latter class of truths, this method will 
enable us to reconcile with each other the conflicting 
claims of Reason and Faith, by shewing that Reason itself, 
rightly interpreted, teaches the existence of truths that are 
above Reason. 

Whatever may be the ultimate use of the first of these 
methods of criticism, it is obvious that the previous ques- 
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tion, concerning our right to use it at all, can only be 
satisfactorily answered by the employment of the second 
method. The possibility of criticism at all implies that 
human reason is liable to error : the possibility of a valid 
criticism implies that the means of distinguishing between 
its truth and its error may be ascertained by a previous 
criticism. Let it be granted, for the moment, that a 
religion whose contents are irreconcilable with human 
reason is thereby proved not to have come from God, but 
from man : — still the reason which judges is at least as 
human as the religion which is judged ; and if the human 
representation of God is erroneous in the latter, how can 
we assume its infallibility in the former ? If we grant for 
the present the fundamental position of Eationalism, 
namely, that man by his own reason can attain to a right 
conception of God, we must at any rate grant also, what 
every attempt at criticism implies, that he may also attain 
to a wrong one. We have therefore still to ask by what 
marks the one is to be distinguished from the other ; by 
what method we are to seek the truth ; and how we are 
to assure ourselves that we have found it. And to answel^ 
this question, we need a preliminary examination of the 
conditions and limite of human thought. Keligious criti- 
cism is itself an act of thought ; and its immediate instru- 
ments must, under any circumstances, be thoughts also. 
We are thus compelled in the first instance to inquire into 
the origin and value of those thoughts themselves. 

A Philosophy which professes to elicit from its own 
conceptions all the essential portions of religious belief, is 
bound to justify its profession, by shewing that those 
conceptions themselves are above suspicion. The ideas 
thus exalted to the supreme criteria of truth must bear on 
their front unquestionable evidence that they are true and 
sufficient representations of the Divine Nature, such as 
may serve all the needs of human thought and human 
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feeling, adequate alike for contemplation and for worship. 
They must manifest the deamess and distinctness which 
mark the strong vision of an eye gazing undazzled on the 
glory of Heaven, not the obscurity and confusion of one 
that turns away blinded from the glare, and gropes in its 
own darkness after the fleeting spectrum. The conviction 
which boasts itself to be superior to all external evidence 
must carry in its own inward constitution some sure indi- 
cation of its truth and value. 

Such a conviction may be possible in two different ways. 
It may be the result of a direct intuition of the Divine 
Nature ; or it may be gained by inference from* certain 
attributes of human nature, which, though on a smaller 
scale, are known to be suflSciently representative of the 
corresponding properties of the Deity. We may suppose 
the existence in man of a special faculty of knowledge, of 
which God is the immediate object, — ^a kind of reUgious 
sense or reason, by which the Divine attributes are appre- 
hended in their own nature (2) : or we may maintain that 
the attributes of God differ from, those of man in degree 
only, not in kind; and hence that certain mental and 
moral qualities, of which we are immediately conscious in 
ourselves, furnish at the same time a true and adequate 
image of the infinite perfections of God (3). The first of 
these suppositions professes to convey a knowledge of God 
by direct apprehension, in a manner similar to the evidence 
t)f the senses : the second professes to convey the same 
knowledge by a logical process, similar to the demonstra- 
tions of science. The former is the method of Mysticism, 
and of that Bationalism which agrees with Mysticism, in 
referring the knowledge of divine things to an extraor- 
dinary and abnormal process of intuition or thought (4). 
The latter is the method of the vulgar Bationalism, which 
regards the reason of man, in its ordinary and normal 
operation, as the supreme criterion of religious truth. 
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On the former supposition, a system of religious philo* 
sophy or criticism may be constructed by starting from the 
divine and reasoning down to the human : on the latter, 
by starting from the human and reasoning up to the diviner 
The first commences with a supposed immediate know- 
ledge of God as He is in his absolute nature, and proceeds 
to exhibit the process by which that nature, acting accord- 
ing to its own laws, will manifest itself in operation, and 
become known to man* The second commences with an 
immediate knowledge of the mental and moral attributes 
of man, and proceeds to exhibit the maimer in which those 
attributes will manifest themselves, when exalted to the 
degree in which they form part of the nature of God. If, 
for example, the two systems severally undertake to give a 
representation of the infinite power and wisdom of God, 
the former will profess to explain how the nature of the 
infinite manifest's iteell' in the forms of power and wisdom ; 
while the latter will attempt to shew how power and wis- 
dom must manifest themselves when existing in an infinite 
degree. In their criticisms of Bevelation, in like manner, 
the former will rather take as its standard that absolute 
and essential nature of God, which must remain unchanged 
in every manifestation ; the latter will judge by reference 
to those intellectual end moral qualities, which must exist 
in all their essential features in the divine nature as well as 
in the human. 

Thus, for example, it has been maintained by a modem 
philosopher, that the absolute nature of Gx)d is that of a 
pure Will, determining itself solely by a moral law, and 
subject to no affections which can operate as motives. 
Hence it is inferred that the same law of action must form 
the rule of God's manifestation to mankind as a moral Go* 
vemor ; and therefore that no revelation can be of divine 
origin, which attempts to influence men's actions by the 
prospect of reward or punishment (5). In this mode of 
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reasoning, an abstract conception of the nature of God is 
made the criterion to determine the mode in which He 
must reveal Himself to man. On the other hand, we meet 
with an opposite style of criticism, which reasons somewhat 
as follows : All the excellences, it contends, of which we 
are conscious in the creature, must necessarily exist in 
the same manner, though in a higher degree, in the 
Creator. God is indeed more wise, more just, more mer- 
ciful than man ; but for that very reason. His wisdom and 
justice and mercy must contain nothing that is incom- 
patible with the corresponding attributes in their human 
character (6). Hence, if the certainty of man's knowledge 
implies the necessity of the events which he knows, the 
certainty of God's omniscience implies a like necessity of 
all things (7) : if man's justice requires that he should 
punish the guilty alone, it is inconsistent with God's justice 
to inflict the chastisement of sin upon the innocent (8) : 
if man's mercy finds its natural exercise in the free for- 
giveness of offences, God's mercy too must freely forgive 
the sins of His creatures (9). From the same premises it 
is consistently concluded that no act which would be wrong 
if performed by a man upon his own responsibility can be 
justified by the plea of a direct command from God (10). 
Abraham may not be praised for his readiness to slay his 
son in obedience to God's command ; for the internal pro- 
hibition must always be more certain than the external 
precept (11). Joshua cannot be warranted in obeying the 
Divine injunction to exterminate the Oanaanites ; unless 
he would be equally warranted in destroying them of his 
own accord (12). And, as the issuing of such commands 
is contrary to the moral nature of God, therefore the Book 
which represents them as so issued is convicted of false- 
hood, and cannot be regarded as a Divine Kevelation (13). 
In this mode of reasoning, the moral or intellectual nature 
of man is made the rule to determine what ought to be the 
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revealed attributes of God, and in what manner they must 
be exercised. 

Within certain limits both these arguments may have 
their value ; but each is chiefly useful as a check upon the 
exclusive authority of the other. The philosophy which 
reasons downwards from the infinite is but an exaggeration 
of the true conviction that God's thoughts are not. our 
thoughts, nor His ways our ways : * the philosophy which 
reasons upwards from the himian bears witness, even in its 
perversion, to the unextinguishable consciousness, that 
man, however fallen, was created in the image of God.^ 
But this admission tends rather to weaken than to 
strengthen the claims of either to be received as the su- 
preme criterion of religious truth. The criticisms of 
rationalism exhibit the weakness as well as the strength of 
reason; for the representations which it rejects as dis- 
honouring to God are, on its own shewing, the product of 
human thought, no less than the principle by which they are 
judged and condemned. If the human mind has passed 
through successive stages of religious cultivation, from th^ 
grovelling superstition of the savage to the intellectual 
elevation of the critic of all possible revelations, who shall 
assure the critic that the level on which he now stands is 
the last and highest that can be attained ? If reason is to 
be the last court of appeal in religious questions, it must 
find some better proof of its own infallibility than is to be 
found in its own progressive enlightenment. Its preemi- 
nence must be shewn, not by successive approximations to 
the truth, but by the possession of the truth itself. Of the 
limits within which reason may be legitimately employed, 
I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. At present I am 
concerned only with its pretensions to such a knowledge of 
the Divine Nature as can constitute the foundation of a 
Bational Theology. 

» Isaiah Iv. 8. * Genesis i. 27. 
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There are three terms, familiar as household words in 
the vocabulary of Philosophy, which must be taken into 
account in every system of Metaphysical Theology. To 
conceive the Deity as He is, we must conceive Him as 
First Cause, as Absolute, and as Infinite. By the First 
Came is meant that which produces aU things, and is iteelf 
produced of none. By the Absolute is meant that which 
exists in and by itself, having no necessary relation to any 
other Being (14). By the Infinite is meant that which is 
free from all possible limitation ; that than which a greater 
is inconceivable ; and which consequently can receive no 
additional attribute or mode of existence which it had not 
from all eternity. 

The Infinite, as contemplated by this philosophy, cannot 
be regarded as consisting of a Umited number of attributes, 
each unlimited in its kind. It cannot be conceived, for 
example, after the analogy of a line, infinite in length, but 
not in breadth ; or of a surface, infinite in two dimensions 
of space, but bounded in the third ; or of an intelligent 
being, possessing some one or more modes of consciousness 
in an infinite degree, but devoid of others. Even if it be 
granted, which is not the case, that such a partial infinite 
may without contradiction be conceived, still it will have a 
relative infinity only, and be altogether incompatible with 
the idea of the Absolute (15). The line limited in breadth 
is thereby necessarily related to the space that limits it : 
the intelligence endowed with a limited number of attri- 
butes, coexists with others which are thereby related to it, 
as cognate or opposite modes of consciousness (16). The 
metaphysicQ-1 representation of the Deity, as absolute and 
infinite, must necessarily, as the profoundest metaphysicians 
have acknowledged, amount to nothing less than the sum 
of all reality (17)* " What kind of an Absolute Being is 
that," says Hegel, "which does not contain in itself all 
that is actual, even evil included ?" (18) We may repu- 
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diate the conclusion with indignation ; but the reasoning is 
unassailable. If the Absolute and Infinite is an object of 
human conception at all, this, and none other, is the con- 
ception required. That which is conceived as absolute and 
infinite must be conceived as containing within itself the 
sum, not only of all actual, but of all possible modes of 
being. For if any actual mode can be denied of it, it is 
related to that mode, and limited by it (19) ; and if any 
possible mode can be denied of it, it is capable of becoming 
more than it now is, and such a capability is a limitation. 
Indeed it is obvious that the entire distinction between the 
possible and the actual can have no existence as regards 
the absolutely infinite; for an unrealized possibility is 
necessarily a relation and a L'mit The scholastic saying, 
Bevs est actus purua (20), ridiculed as it has been by 
modem critics, is in truth but the expression, in technical 
language, of the almost unanimous voice of philosophy, 
both in earlier and later times (21). 

But these three conceptions, the Cause, the Absolute, 
the Infinite, all equally indispensable, do they not imply 
contradiction to each other, when viewed in conjunction, as 
attributes of one and the same Being ? A Cause cannot, 
as such, be absolute : the Absolute cannot, as such, be a 
cause. The cause, as such, exists only in relation to its 
effect : the cause is a cause of the effect ; the effect is an 
effect of the cause. On the other hand, the conception of 
the Absolute implies a possible existence out of all relation 
(22). We attempt to escape from this apparent contra- 
diction, by introducing the idea of succession in time. The 
Absolute exists first by itself, and afterwards becomes a 
Cause. But here we are checked by the third conception, 
that of the Infinite. How can the Infinite become that 
which it was not from the first? If Causation is a possible 
mode of existence, that which exists without causing^s noi 
infinite ; that which becomes a cause has passed beyond its 
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former limits. Creation at any particular moment of time 
being thus inconceivable, the philosopher is reduced to the 
alternative of Pantheism, which pronounces the effect to be 
n^ere appearance, and merges all real existence in the 
cause (23). The validity of this alternative will be exa- 
mined presentiy. 

Meanwhile, to return for a moment to the supposition of 
a true causation. Supposing the Absolute to become a 
cause, it will follow that it operates by means of free will 
and consciousness. For a necessary cause cannot be con- 
ceived as* absolute and infinite. If necessitated by some- 
thing beyond itself, it is thereby limited by a superior 
power; and if necessitated by itself, it has in its own 
nature a necessary relation to its effect The act of causa- 
tion must therefore be voluntary ; and volition is only 
possible in a. conscious being. But consciousness again is 
only conceivable as a relation. There must be a conscious 
subject, and an object of which he is conscious. The 
subject is a subject to the object ; the object is an object to 
the subject ; and neither can exist by itself as the absolute. 
This difficulty, again, may be for the moment evaded, by 
distinguishing between the absolute as related to another 
and the absolute as related to itself. The Absolute, it 
may be said, may possibly be conscious, provided it is 
only conscious of itself (24). But this alternative is, in 
ultimate analysis, no less self-destructive than the other. 
For the object of consciousness, whether a mode of the 
subject's existence or not, is either created in and by the 
act of consciousness, or has an existence independent of 
it. In the former case, the object depends upon the subject, 
and the subject alone is the true absolute. In the latter case, 
the subject depends upon the object, and the object alone is 
the true absolute. Or if we attempt a third hypothesis, 
and maintain that each exists independentiy of the other, 
we have no absolute at all, but only a pair of relatives; 
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for coexistence, whether in consciousness or not, is itself a 
relation (25). 

The corollary from this reasoning is obvious. Not only 
is the Absolute, as conceived, incapable of a necessary 
relation to anything else ; but it is also incapable of con- 
taining, by the constitution of its own nature, an essential 
relation within itself; as a whole, for instance, composed 
of parts, or as a substance consisting of attributes, or as a 
conscious subject in antithesis to an object (26). For if 
there is in the absolute any principle of unity, distinct 
from the mere accumulation of parts or attributes, this 
principle alone is the true absolute. If, on the other hand, 
there is no such principle, then there is no absolute at aU, 
but only a plurality of relatives (27). The almost unani- 
mous voice of philosophy, in pronouncing that the absolute 
is both one and simple, must be accepted as the voice of 
reason also, so far as reason has any voice in the matter 
(28). But this absolute unity, as indifferent and con- 
taining no attributes, can neither be distinguished from 
the multiplicity of finite beings by any characteristic 
feature, nor be identified with them in their multiplicity 
(29). Thus we are landed in an inextricable dilemma. The 
Absolute cannot be conceived as conscious, neither can it 
be conceived as unconscious: it cannot be conceived as 
complex, neither can it be conceived as simple : it cannot 
be conceived by difference, neither can it be conceived by 
the absence of difference : it cannot be identified with the 
universe, neither can it be distinguished from it. The 
One and the Many, regarded as the beginning of existence, 
are thus alike incomprehensible. 

The fundamental conceptions of Bational Theology being 
thus self-destructive, we may naturally expect to find the 
same antagonism manifested in their special applications. 
These naturally inherit the infirmities of the principle 
from which they spring. If an absolute and infinite con- 
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sciousness is a conception which contradicts itoeU; we need 
not wonder if its several modifications mutually exclude 
each other. A mental attribute, to be conceived as infinite, 
must be in actual exercise on every possible object : other- 
wise it is potential only with regard to those on which it 
is not exercised ; and an unrealized potentiality is a limita- 
tion. Hence every infinite mode of consciousness must be 
regarded as extending over the field of every other ; and 
their common action involves a perpetual antagonism. 
How, for example, can Infinite Power be able to do all 
things, and yet Infinite Goodness be unable to do evil ? 
How can Infinite Justice exact the utmost penalty for 
every sin, and yet Infinite Mercy pardon the sinner? 
How can Infinite Wisdom know all that is to come, and yet 
Infinite Freedom be at liberty to do or to forbear (30) ? 
How is the existence of Evil compatible with that of an 
infinitely perfect Being ; for if he wills it, he is not infi- 
nitely good ; and if he wills it not, his will is thwarted and 
his sphere of action limited ? Here, again, the Pantheist 
is ready with his solution. There is in reality no such 
thing as evil : there is no such thing as punishment : there 
is no real relation between God and man at all. God is 
all that really exists : He does, by the necessity of His 
nature, all that is done : all acts are equally necessary and 
equally divine \ all diversity is but a distorted representa- 
tion of unity : all evil is but a delusive appearance of good 
(31). Unfortunately, the Pantheist does not tell us whence 
all this delusion derives its seeming existence. 

Let us however suppose for an instant that these diffi- 
culties are surmounted, and the existence of the Absolute 
securely established on the testimony of reason. Still we 
hav0 not succeeded in reconciling this idea with that of a 
Cause : we have done nothing towards explaining how the 
absolute can give rise to the relative, the infinite to the 
finite. If the condition of causal activity is a higher state 
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than that of quiescence, the Absolute, whether acting 
Toluntarily or inyoluntarily, has passed from a condition of 
comparative imperfection to one of comparative perfection ; 
and therefore was not originally perfect. If the state of 
activity is an inferior state to that of quiescence, the Abso- 
lute, in becoming a cause, has lost its original perfection 
(32). There remains only the supposition that the two 
states are equal, and the act of creation one of complete 
indifference. But this supposition annihilates the unity of 
the absolute, or it annihilates itself. If the act of creation 
is real, and yet indifferent, we must admit the possibility of 
two conceptions of the absolute, the one as productive, the 
other as non-productive. If the act is not real, the suppo- 
sition itseK vanishes, and we are thrown once more on the 
alternative of Pantheism, 

Again, how can the Eelative be conceived as coming into 
being ? If it is a distinct reality from the absolute, it must 
be conceived as passing from non-existence into existence. 
But to conceive an object as non-existent> is again a self- 
contradiction ; for that which is conceived exists, as an 
object of thought, in and by that conception. We may 
abstain from thinking of an object at all ; but, if we think 
of it> we cannot but think of it as existing. It is possible 
at one time not to think of an object at all, and at another 
to think of it as already in being ; but to think of it in the 
act of becoming, in the progress from not being into being, 
is to think that which, in the very thought, annihilates 
itseK. Here again the Pantheistic hypothesis seems forced 
upon us. We can think of creation only as a change in 
the condition of that which already exists ; and thus the 
creature is conceivable only as a phenomenal mode of the 
being of the Creator (33). 

The whole of this web of contradictions (and it might be 
extended, if necessary, to a far greater length) is woven 
from one original warp and woof; — namely, the impossi- 
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bility of conceiving the coexistence of the infinite and the 
finite, and the cognate impossibility of conceiving a first 
commencement of phenomena, or the absolute giving birth 
to the relative. The laws of thought appear to admit of no 
possible escape from the meshes in which thought is entan- 
gled, save by destroying one or the other of the cords of 
which they are composed. Pantheism and Atheism are thus 
the alternatives offered to us, according as we prefer to save 
the infinite by the sacrifice of the finite, or to maintain the 
finite by denying the existence of the infinite. Pantheism 
thus presents itself, as to all appearance the only logical 
conclusion, if we believe in the possibility of a Philosophy 
of the Infinite. But Pantheism, if it avoids self-contradic- 
tion in the course of its reasonings, does so only by an act 
of suicide at the outset It escapes from some of the 
minor incongruities of thought^ only by the annihilation of 
thought and thinker alike. It is saved from the necessity 
of demonstrating its own falsehood, by abolishing the only 
conditions under which truth and falsehood can be distin- 
guished from each other. The only conception which I 
can frame of substantive existence at all, as distinguished 
from the transient accidents which are merely modes of the 
being of something else, is derived from the immediate 
knowle(%e of my own personal unity, amidst the various 
affections which form the successive modes of my conscious- 
ness. The Pantheist tells me that this knowledge is a 
delusion ; that I am no substance, but a mode of the abso- 
lute substance, even as my thoughts and passions are modes 
of me ; and that in order to attain to a true philosophy of 
being, I must begin by denying my own being. And for what 
purpose is this act of self-destruction needed? In order to 
preserve inviolate certain philosophical conclusions, which 
I, the non-existent thinker, have drawn by virtue of my 
non-existent powers of thought. But if my personal exist- 
ence, the great primary fiact of aU consciousness, is a 
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delusion, what claim have the reasonings of the Pantheist 
himself to be considered as anything better than a part of 
the uniTersal falsehood? If I am mistaken in supposing 
myself to have a substantial existence at all, why is that 
existence more true when it is presented to me under the 
particular form of apprehending and accepting the argu- 
ments of the pantheistic philosophy? Nay, how do I 
know that there is any argument at all ? For if my con- 
sciousness is mistaken in testifying to the fact of my own 
existence, it may surely be no less mistaken in testifying 
to my apparent apprehension of an apparent reasoning. 
Nay, the very arguments which appear to prove the 
Pantheist's conclusion to be true, may in reality, for aught 
I know, prove it to be false. Or rather, no Pantheist, if he 
is consistent with himself, can admit the existence of a 
distinction between truth and falsehood at all. For if God 
alone exists, in whatever way that existence may be 
explained. He alone is the immediate cause of all that 
takes place. He thinks all that is thought^ He does all 
that is done. There can be no difference between truth 
and fftlsehood ; for God is the only thinker ; and all 
thoughts are equally necessary and equally divine. There 
can be no difference between right and wrong ; for God is 
the only agent; and all acts are equally necessary and 
equally divine (34). How error and evil, even in appear- 
ance, are possible; — ^how the finite and the relative can 
appear to exist, even as a delusion, — ^is a problem which no 
system of Pantheism has made the slightest approach 
towards solving (35). 

Pantheism thus failing us, the last resource of Bational- 
ism is to take refuge in that which, with reference to the 
highest idea of God, is speculative Atheism, and to deny 
that the Infinite exists at all (36). And it must be ad- 
mitted that, so long as we confine ourselves to one side 
only of the problem, that of the inconceivability of the 
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Infinite, this is the only position logically tenable by those 
who would m^ke man's power of thought the exact mea- 
sure of his duty of belief For the infinite, as inconceiv- 
able, is necessarily shewn to be non-existent ; unless we 
renounce the claim of reason to supreme authority in 
matters of £Edth, by admitting that it is our duty to 
belieye what we are altogether unable to comprehend. 
But the logical advantage of the atheistic alternative 
vanishes, as soon as we view the question from the other 
side, and endeavour positively to represent in thought the 
sum total of existence as a limited quantity. A limit is 
itself a relation ; and to conceive a limit as such, is virtually 
to acknowledge the existence of a correlative on the other 
side of it (37). By a law of thought, the significance of 
which has perhaps not yet been fully investigated, it is 
impossible to conceive a finite object of any kind, without 
conceiving it as one out of many, — as related to other 
objects, coexistent and antecedent A first moment of 
time, a firat unit of space, a definite sum of all existence, 
are thus as inconceivable as the opposite suppositions of an 
infinity of each (38). While it is impossible to represent 
in thought any object, except as finite, it is equally impos- 
sible to represent any finite object, or any aggregate of 
finite objects, as exhausting the universe of being. Thus 
the hypothesis which would annihilate the Infinite is itself 
shattered to pieces against the rock of the Absolute ; and 
we are involved in the self-contradictory assumption of a 
limited universe, which yet can neither contain a limit in 
itself, nor be limited by anything beyond itself. For 
if it contains a limit in itself, it is both limiting and 
limited, both beyond the limit and within it; and if 
it is limited by anything else, it is not the uni- 
verse (39). 

To sum up briefly this portion of my argument. The 
cx)nception of the Absolute and Infinite, from whatevei 
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side we view it, appears encompassed with contradictions* 
There is a contradiction in supposing such an object to 
exist, whether alone or in conjunction with others ; and 
there is a contradiction in supposing it not to exist There 
is a contradiction in conceiving it as one ; and there is 
a contradiction in conceiving it as many. There is a con- 
tradiction in conceiving it as personal ; and there is a con- 
tradiction in conceiving it as impersonal. It cannot with-> 
out contradiction be represented as active; nor, without 
equal contradiction, be represented as inactive. It cannot 
be conceived as the sum of all existence ; nor yet can it be 
conceived as a part only of that sum. A contradiction 
thus thoroughgoing, while it sufficiently shews the impo- 
tence of human reason as an ci priori judge of all truth, yet 
is not in itself inconsistent with any form of religious 
belief. For it tells with equal force against all belief 
and all unbelief, and therefore necessitates the condusion 
that belief cannot be determined solely by reason. No 
conclusion can be drawn from it in favour of universal, 
scepticism ; first, because universal scepticism equally de- 
stroys itself; and secondly, because the contradictions thus 
detected belong not to the use of reason in general, but 
only to its exercise on one particular object of thought. It 
may teach us that it is our duty, in some instances, to 
believe that which we cannot conceive; but it does not 
require "us to disbelieve anything which we are capable of 
conceiving. 

What we have hitherto been examining, be it remem- 
bered, is not the nature of the Absolute in itself, but only 
our own conception of that nature. The distortions of the 
image reflected may arise only from the inequalities of the 
mirror reflecting it And this consideration leads us natu- 
rally back to the second of the two methods of religious 
philosophy which were mentioned at the beginning of the 
present Lecture. If the attempt to grasp the absolute 
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nature of the Divine Object of religious thought thus fidls 
us on every side, we have no resource but to recommence 
our inquiry by the opposite process, that of investigadng 
the nature of the human Subject Such an investigation 
will not indeed solve the contradictions which our previous 
attempt has elicited; but it may serve to shew us why 
they are insoluble. If it cannot satisfy to the fiill the 
demands of reason, it may at least enable us to lay a rea- 
sonable foundation for the rightful claims of belie£ If, 
from an examination of the laws and limits of human con-< 
sciousness, we can shew that thought is not and cannot be 
the measure of existence ; if it can be shewn that the con* 
tradictions which arise in the attempt to conceive the 
infinite, have their origin, not in the nature of that which 
we would conceive, but in the constitution of the mind 
conceiving ; that they are such as must necessarily accom- 
pany every form of religion, and every renunciation of 
religion ; we may thus prepare the way for a recognition 
,of the separate provinces of Beason and Faith. This task 
I shall endeavour to accomplish in my next Lecture. 
Meanwhile I would add but a few words, to point out the 
, practical lesson to be drawn from our previous inquiry. It 
is this : that so far is human reason from being able to 
construct a scientific Theology, independent of and superior 
to Eevelation, that it cannot even read the alphabet out of 
which that Theology must be framed. It has not been 
without much hesitation that I have ventured to address 
you in language seldom heard in this place, — ^to transport 
to the preacher's pulpit the vocabulary of metaphysical 
speculation. But it was only by such a course that I could 
hope to bring the antagonist principles of true and false 
reUgious philosophy face to face with each other. It needs 
but a slight: acquaintance with the history of opinions, to 
shew how intimately, in various ages, the current forms of 
religious belief or unbelief have been connected- with the 
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prevailing systems of speculative philosophy. It was in no 
small degree because the philosophy of Kant identified 
religion with morality, and maintahied that the super- 
natural and the historical were not necessary to belief 
(40) ; that Paulu3 explained away the miracles of Christ, 
as misrepresentations of natural events (41) ; and Weg- 
scheider claimed for the moral reason supreme authority in 
the interpretation of Scripture (42) ; and Eohr promul- 
gated a new Creed, fix)m which all the facts of Christianity 
are rejected, to make way for ethical precepts (43). It was 
in like manner because liie philosophy of Hegel was felt to 
be incompatible with the belief in a personal God, and a 
personal Christ, and a supernatural revelation (44) ; that 
Yatke rejected the Old Testament history, as irreconcilable 
with the philosophical law of religious development (45) ; 
and Strauss endeavoured by minute cavils to invalidate the 
Gospel narrative, in order to make way for the theory of an 
ideal Christy manifested in the whole human race (46) ; 
andFeuerbach maintained that the Supreme Being is but 
humanity deified, and that the belief in a superhuman God 
is contradictory in itself, and pernicious in its consequences 
(47). And if, by wandering for a little while in the tangled 
mazes of metaphysical speculation, we can test the worth 
of the substitute which this philosophy offers us in the 
place of the faith which it rejects ; if we can shew how 
Little such a substitute can satisfy even the intellect of man, 
(to the heart it does not pretend to appeal,) the inquiry 
may do some service, slight and indirect though it be, to 
the cause of Christian Truth, by suggesting to the wavering 
disciple, ere he quits the Master with whom he has hitherto 
walked, the pregnant question of the Apostle, ** Lord, to 
whom shall we go V* ® When Philosophy succeeds in exhi- 
biting in a clear and consistent form the Infinite Being 
of God; when her opposing schools are agreed among 

• St. John vi. 68. 
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themselyes as to the manner in which a knowledge of the 
Infinite takes place, or the marks by which it is to be 
discerned when known ; then, and not till then, may she 
claim to speak as one having authority in controversies of 
Faith, But while she speaks with stammering lips and a 
double tongue ; while she gropes her way in darkness, and 
stumbles at every step ; while she has nothing to offer us, 
but the alternative of principles which abjure consciousness 
or a consciousness which contradicts itself, we may well 
pause before we appeal to her decisions as the gauge and 
measure of religious truth. 

In one respect, indeed, I have perhaps departed from 
the customary language of the pulpit> to a greater extent 
than was absolutely necessary ; — ^namely, in dealing with 
the ideas common to Theology and Metaphysics in the 
terms of the latter, rather than in those of the former. But 
there is a line of argument, in which the vague generali- 
ties of the Absolute and the Infinite may be more reve- 
rently and appropriately employed than tiie sacred names 
and titles of God^ For we almost instinctively shrink back 
from the recklessness which thruste forward, oi every occa- 
sion, the holiest names and things, to be tossed to and fro, 
and trampled under foot, in the excitement of controversy. 
We feel that the name of Him whom we worship may not 
lightly be held up as a riddle for prying curiosity to puzzle 
over : we feel that the Divine Personality of our Fattier in 
Heaven is not a thing to be pitted in the arena of disputa- 
tion, against the lifeless abstractions and sophistical word* 
jugglings of Pantheism* We feel that> though God is 
indeed, in His incomprehensible Essence, absolute and infi- 
nite, it is not as the Absolute and Infinite that He appeals 
to the love and the fear and the reverence of His creatures. 
We feel that the life of religion lies in the human relations 
in which God reveals HimseK to man, not in the Divine 
perfection which those relations veil and modify, though 
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without wholly concealing. We feel that the God to whom 
we pray, and in whom we trust, is not so much the God 
eternal and infinite, without body, parts, or passions, (though 
we acknowledge that He is all these,) as the God who is 
" gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kind- 
ness, and repenteth Him of the evil (48)."^ Those who 
have observed the prevailing character of certain schools 
of religious thought, in that country which, more than any 
other, has made Eeligion speak the language of Metaphy- 
sics ; — those who have observed how often, in modem lite- 
rature, both at home and abroad, the most sabred names are 
played with, in familiar, almost in contemptuous intimacy, 
will need no other proof to convince them that we cannot 
attach too much importance to the duty of separating, as far 
as it can be effected, the language of prayer and praise from 
the definitions and distinctions of philosophy. 

The metaphysical difficulties which have been exhibited 
in the course of this Lecture almost suggest of them- 
selves the manner in which they should be treated. We 
must begin with that which is within us, not with that 
which is above us ; with the philosophy of Man, not with 
that of God. Instead of asking, what are the facts and 
laws in the constitution of the universe, or in the Divine 
Nature, by virtue of which certain conceptions present cer- 
tain anomalies to the human mind, we should rather ask, 
what are the facts and laws in the constitution of the 
human mind, by virtue of which it finds itself involved in 
contradictions, whenever it ventures on certain courses of 
speculation. Philosophy, as well as Scripture, rightly em- 
ployed, will teach a lesson of humility to its disciple ; 
exhibiting, as it does, the spectacle of a creature of finite 
intuitions, surrounded by partial indications of the Un- 
limited ; of finite conceptions, in the midst of partial mani- 
festations of the Incomprehensible. Questioned in this 

* Joel ii. 13. 
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spirit, the voice of Philosophy wiU be but an echo of the 
inspired language of the Psalmist : '^ Thou hast beset me 
behind and before, and laid thine hand upon me. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me : it is high ; I cannot 
attain unto it."® 

* Psalm cxxzix. 5, 6. 
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Exodus XXXIH. 20, 21, 22, 23. 
" And he said, Thou oanst not seb my face ; fob there shalii 

NO MAN SEE ME, AND LITE. AnD THE LOBD SAID, BeHOLD, 
THEBE IS A PLAGE BT ME, AND THOU SHALT STAND UPON A 
BOOK : AND IT SHALL OOME TO PASS, WHILE MT OLOBY PASSETH 
BY, THAT I WILL PUT THEE IN A OLIFT OF THE BOOK, AND WILL 
OOYEB THEE WITH MY HAND WHILE I PASS BY : AND I WILL 
TAKE AWAY MINE HAND, AND THOU SHALT SEE MY BAOK PABTS ; 
BUT MY FACE SHALL NOT BE SEEN." 

My last Lecture was chiefly occupied with an ezamiiiation 
of the ideas of the Absolute and the Infinite, — ideas which 
are indispensable to the foundation of a metaphysical Theo- 
logy, and of which a clear and distinct consciousness must 
be acquired, if such a Theology is to exist at aU. I 
attempted to shew the inadequacy of these ideas for such 
a purpose, by reason of the contradicdons which to our 
apprehension they necessarily involve from every point of 
view. The result of that attempt may be briefly summed 
up as follows. We are compelled, by the constitution of 
our minds, to believe in the existence of an Absolute and 
Infinite Being, — a belief which appears forced upon us, as 
the complement of our consciousness of the relative and 
the finite. But the instant we attempt to analyse the ideas 
thus suggested to us, in the hope of attaining to an intelli-* 
gible conception of them, we are on every side involved in 
inextricable confusion and contradiction. It is no matter 
from what point of view we commence our examination ; — 
whether, with the.Theist, we admit the coexistence of the 
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Infinite and the Finite, as distinct realities ; or, with the 
Pantheist, deny the real existence of the Finite ; or, with the 
Atheist, deny the real existence of the Infinite ; — on each 
of these suppositions alike, oar reason appears divided 
against itself, compelled to admit the truth of one hypo- 
thesis, and yet unable to overcome the apparent impossi- 
bilities of each. The philosophy of nationalism, thus 
traced upwards to its highest principles, finds no legitimate 
resting-place, from which to commence its deduction of 
religious consequences. 

In the present Lecture it will be my endeavour to offer 
some explanation of the singular phenomenon of human 
thought which is exhibited in these results. I propose to 
examine the same ideas of the Absolute and the Infinite 
from the opposite side, in order to see if any light can 
be thrown on the anomalies wliich they present to us, by 
a reference to the mental laws under which they are 
formed. Contradiction, whatever may be its ultimate 
import, is in itself not a quality of things, but a mode in 
which they are viewed by the mind; and the inquiry 
which it most immediately suggests is, not an investiga- 
tion of the nature of things in themselves, but an exa- 
mination of those mental conditions under which it is 
elicited in thought. Such an examination, if it does not 
enable us to extend the sphere of thought beyond a cer- 
tain point, may at least serve to make us more distinctly 
conscious of its true boundaries. 

The much-disputed question, to what class of mental 
phenomena the religious consciousness belongs, must be 
postponed to a later stage of our inquiry. At present we 
are concerned with a more general investigation, which the 
answer to that question will in nowise affect. Whether 
the relation of man to God be primarily presented to the 
human mind in the form of knowledge, or of feeling, or 
of practical impulse, it can be given only as a mode of 
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consciousness, subject to those conditions under which 
alone consciousness is possible. Whatever knowledge is 
imparted, whatever impulse is communicated, whatever 
feeling is excited, in man's mind, must take place in a 
manner adapted to the constitution of its human recipient, 
and must exhibit such characteristics as the laws of that 
constitution impose upon it. A brief examination of the 
conditions of human consciousness in general will thus 
form a proper preliminary to any inquiry concerning the 
religious consciousness in particular. 

Now, in the first place, the very conception of Consci- 
ousness, in whatever mode it may be manifested, neces- 
sarily implies distinction between one object and another. To 
be conscious, we must be conscious of something; and 
that something can only be known as that which it is, 
by being distinguished from that which it is not (1). 
But distinction is necessarily limitation ; for, if one object 
is to be distinguished from another, it must possess 
some form of existence which the other has not, or it 
must not possess some form which the other has. But 
it is obvious that the Infinite counot be distinguished, as 
such, from the Finite, by the absence of any quality which 
the Finite possesses ; for such absence would be a limita- 
tion. Nor yet can it be distinguished by the presence of 
an attribute which the Finite has not ; for, as no finite 
part can be a constituent of an infinite whole, this dif- 
ferential characteristic must itself be infinite ; and must 
at the same time have nothing in common with the finite. 
We are thus thrown back upon our former impossibility ; 
for this second infinite will be distinguished from the finite 
by the absence of qualities which the latter possesses. A 
consciousness of the Infinite as such thus necessarily in- 
volves a self-contradiction ; for it implies the recogm'tion, 
by limitation and difference, of that which can only be 
given as unlimited and indifferent (2), 
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That man can be conscious of the Infinite, is thns a 
supposition which, in the very t^nns in which it is ex- 
pressed, annihilates itsel£ Consciousness is essentially a 
limitation ; for it is the determination of the mind to one 
actual out of many possible modifications. But the In- 
finite, if it is to be conceived at aU, must be conceived as 
potentially everything aud actually nothing ; for if there 
is anything in general which it cannot become, it is 
thereby limited ; and if there is anything in particular 
which it actually is, it is thereby excluded from being 
any other thing. But again, it must also he conceived 
as actuaUy everything aixd potentiaUy nothing ; for an 
unrealized potentiality is likewise a limitation (3). If the 
infinite can be that which it is not, it is by that very possi- 
bility marked out as incomplete, and capable of a higher 
perfection. If it is actually everything, it possesses no 
characteristic feature, by which it can be distinguished from 
anything else, and discerned as an object of consciousness. 

This contradiction, which is utterly inexplicable on the 
supposition that the infinite is a positive object of human 
thought, is at once accounted for, when it is regarded as 
the mere negation of thought. If all thought is limita- 
tion; — ^if whatever we conceive is, by the very act of 
conception, regarded as finite, — the infimtey from a human 
point of view, is merely a name for the absence of those 
conditions under which thought is possible. To speak of 
a Conception of the Infinite is, therefore, at once to affirm 
those conditions and to deny them. The contradiction, 
which we discover in such a conception, is only that which 
we have ourselves placed there, by tacitly assuming the 
conceivability of the inconceivable. The condition of 
consciousness is distinction ; and the condition of distinc- 
tion is limitation. We can have no consciousness of Being 
in general which is not some Being in particular : a thing^ 
in consciousness, is one thing out of many. In assuming 
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the possibility of an infinite object of consciousness^ I 
assume, therefore, that nt is at the same time limited and 
unlimited; — actually something, without which it could 
not be an object of consciousness, and actually nothing, 
without which it could not be infinite (4). 

Kationalism is thus only consistent with itself, when it 
refuses to attribute consciousness to God. Consciousness, 
in the only form in which we can conceive it, implies 
limitation and change, — ^the perception of one object out 
of many, and a comparison of that object with others. To 
be always conscious of the same object, is, humanly 
speaking, not to be conscious at all (5) ; and, beyond its 
human manifestation, we can have no conception of what 
consciousness is. Viewed on the side of the object of 
consciousness, the same principle will carry us further 
still. Existence itself, that so-called highest category of 
thought, is only conceivable in the form of existence 
mod^ed in some particular manner. Strip off its modifi- 
cation, and the apparent paradox of the German philoso- 
pher becomes literally true ; — ^pure being is pure nothing 
(6). We have no conception of existence which is not 
existence in some particular manner ; and if we abstract 
from the manner, we have nothing left to constitute the 
existence. Those who, in their horror of what they call 
anthropomorphism, or anthropopathy, refuse to represent 
the Deity under symbols borrowed from the limitations of 
human consciousness, are bound, in consistency, to deny 
that God exists ; for the conception of existence is as 
human and as limited as any other. The conclusion which 
Fichte boldly announces, awftd as it is, is but the legitimate 
consequence of his premises. "The moral order of the 
universe is itself God: we need no other, and we can 
comprehend no other (7)." 

A second characteristic of Consciousness is, that it is 
only possible in the form of a relation. There must be a 

D 
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Subject, or person conscious, and an Object, or thing of 
which he is conscious. There can be no consciousness 
without the union of these two factors ; and, in that union, 
each exists only as it is related to the other (8). The 
subject is a subject, only in so far as it is conscious of an 
object : the object is an object, only in so far as it is ap- 
prehended by a subject : and the destruction of either is 
the destruction of consciousness itsel£ It is thus manifest 
that a consciousness of the Absolute is equally self-con- 
tradictory with that of the Infinite. To be conscious of 
the Absolute as such, we must know that an object, which 
is given in relation to our consciousness, is identical with 
one which exists in its own nature, out of all relation to 
consciousness. But to know this identity, we must be able 
to compare the two together ; and such a comparison is 
itself a contradiction. We are in fact required to compare 
that of which we are conscious with that of which we are 
not conscious ; the comparison itself being an act of con- 
sciousness, and only possible through the consciousness of 
both its objects. It is thus manifest that, even if we could 
be conscious o£ the absolute, we could not possibly know 
that it is the absolute : and, as we can be conscious of an 
object as such, only by knowing it to be what it is, this is 
equivalent to an admission that we cannot be conscious of 
the absolute at aU. As an object of consciousness, every- 
thing is necessarily relative ; and what a thing may be 
out of consciousness, no mode of consciousness can tell us. 
This contradiction, again, admits of the same explana- 
tion as the former. Our whole notion of existence is 
necessarily relative ; for it is existence as conceived by 
us. But Existence, as we conceive it, is but a name for the 
several ways in which objects are presented to our con- 
sciousness, — a general term, embracing a variety of rela- 
tions. Tfie Absolute^ on the other hand, is a term ex- 
pressing no object of thought, but only a denial of the 
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relation by which thought is constituted. To assume 
absolute existence as an object of thought, is thus to sup* 
pose a relation existing when the related terms exist no 
longer. An object of thought exists, as such, in and 
through its relation to a thinker ; while the Absolute, as 
such, is independent of all relation. The Ccmception of the 
Absolute thus implies at the same time the presence and 
the absence of the relation by which thought is constituted ; 
and our various endeavours to represent it are only so 
many modified forms of the contradiction involved in our 
original assumption. Here, too, the contradiction is one 
which we ourselves have made. It does not imply that 
the Absolute cannot exist ; but it implies, most certainly, 
that we cannot conceive it as existing (9). 

Philosophers who are anxious to avoid this conclusion 
have sometimes attempted to evade it, by asserting that 
we may have in consciousness a partial, but not a total, 
knowledge of the iofinite and the absolute (10). But here 
again the supposition refates itself. To have a partial 
knowledge of an object, is to know a part of it, but not the 
whole. But the part of the infinite which is supposed to 
be known must be itself either infinite or finite. If it is 
infinite, it presents the same difficulties as before. If it is 
finite, the point in question is conceded, and our conscious- 
ness is allowed to be limited to finite objects. But in truth 
it is obvious, on a moment's reflection, that neither the 
Absolute nor the Infinite can be represented in the form of 
a whole composed of parts. Not the Absolute ; for the 
existence of a whole is dependent on the existence of its 
parts. Not the Infinite; for if any part is infinite, it 
cannot be distinguished from the whole ; and if each part 
is finite, no number of such parts can constitute the 
Infinite. 

It would be possible, did my limits allow, to pursue the 
same argument at length through the various special modi- 

D 2 
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fications which constitute the subordinate forms of con* 
sciousness. But with reference to the present inquiry, it 
will be sufficient to notice two other conditions, under 
which ^11 consciousness is necessarily manifested ; both of 
which have a special bearing on the relation of philosophy 
to theological controversy. 

All human consciousness, as being a change in our men^ 
tal state, is necessarily subject to the law of Time^ in its 
two manifestations of Succesdon and Duration, Every ob- 
ject, of whose existence we can be in any way conscious, is 
necessarily apprehended by us as succeeding in time io 
some former object of consciousness, and as itself occupying 
a certain portion of time. In the former point of view, it is 
manifest, &om what has been said before, that whatever 
succeeds something else, and is distinguished £rom it, is 
necessarily apprehended as finite ; for distinction is itself 
a limitation. In the latter point of view, it is no less ma-* 
nifest that whatever is conceived as having a continuous 
existence in time is equally apprehended as finite ; for con- 
tinuous existence is necessarily conceived as divisible into 
successive moments. One portion has already gone by ; 
another is yet to come ; each successive moment is related 
to something which has preceded, and to something which 
is to follow: and out of such relations the entire ex- 
istence is made up. The acts by which such existence is 
manifested, being continuous in time, have, at any given 
moment, a further activity still to come : the object so 
existing must therefore always be regarded as capable of 
becoming something which it is not yet actually, — as having 
an existence incomplete, and receiving at each iostant a 
further completion. It is manifest, therefore, that if all 
objects of human thought exist in time, no such object can 
be regarded as exhibiting or representing the true nature 
of an Infinite Being. 

As a necessary consequence of this limitation, it follows 
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that an act of Creation, in the highest sense of the tertn, — • 
that is to say, an absolutely first link in the ehain of phe- 
nomena, preceded by no temporal antecedent,-:— is to 
human thought inconceivable. To represent in thought 
the first act of the first cause of all things, I must conceive 
myself as placed in imagination at the point at which tem-» 
poral succession commences, and as thus conscious of the 
relation between a phenomenon in time and a reality out 
of time. But the consciousness of such a relation implies 
a consciousness of both the related members ; to realize 
which, the mind must be in and out of time at the same 
moment. Time, therefore, cannot be regarded as limited ; 
for to conceive a first or last moment of time would be to 
conceive a consciousness into which time enters, preceded 
or followed by one from which it is absent. But, on the 
other hand, an infinite succession in time is equally incon- 
ceivable ; for this succession also cannot be bounded by 
time, and therefore can only be apprehended by one who 
is himself free from the law of conceiving in time. From 
a human point of view, such a conception could only be 
formed by thrusting back the boundary for ever ; — a pro- 
cess which itself would require an infinite time for its 
accompHshment (11). Clogged by these counter impossi- 
bilities of thought, two opposite speculations have in vain 
struggled to find articulate utterance, the one for the hypo- 
thesis of an endless duration of finite changes, the other for 
that of an existence prior to duration itself « It is perhaps 
another aspect of the same difficulty, that, among various 
theories of the generation of the world, the idea of a creation 
out of nothing seems to have been altogether foreign to 
ancient philosophy (12). 

The limited character of all existence which can be con- 
ceived as having a continuous duration, or as made up of 
successive moments, is so far manifest, that it has been 
assumed, almost as an axiom, by philosophical theologians^ 
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that in the existence of God there is no distinction between 
past, present, and future. "In the changes of things/* 
says Augustine, " there is a past and a future : in God 
there i^ a present, in which neither past nor future can 
be (13)." "Eternity," says Boethius, "is the perfect pos- 
session of interminable life, and of all that life at once 
(14) :" and Aquinas, accepting the definition, adds, " Eter- 
nity has no succession, but exists all together (15)." But 
whether this assertion be literally true or not (and this we 
have no means of ascertaining), it is clear that such a mode 
of existence is altogether inconceivable by us, and that the 
words in which it is described represent not thought, but 
the refusal to think at all. It is impossible that man, so 
long as he exists in time, should contemplate an object in 
whose existence there is no time. For the thought by 
which he contemplates it must be one of his own mental 
states: it must have a beginning and an end: it must 
occupy a certain portion of duration, as a fact of human 
consciousness. There is therefore no manner of resem- 
blance or community of nature between the representative 
thought and that which it is supposed to represent ; for 
the one cannot exist out of time, and the other cannot 
exist in it (16). Nay, more : even were a mode of repre- 
sentation out of time possible to a man, it is utterly impos- 
sible that he should know it to be so, or make any subse- 
quent use of the knowledge thus conveyed to him. To be 
conscious of a thought as miney I must know it as a present 
condition of my consciousness : to know that it has been 
mine, I must remember it as a past condition: and past 
and present are alike modes of time. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that a knowledge of the infinite, as existing out of 
time, even supposing it to take place at all, cannot be 
known to be taking place, cannot be remembered to have 
taken place, and cannot be made available for any purpose 
at any period of our temporal life (17). 
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The command, so often urged upon man by philosophers 
and theologians of various ages and schools, ^' In contem- 
plating God, transcend time" (18), if meant for anything 
more than a figure of rhetoric, is equivalent to saying, " Be 
man no more ; be thyself Grod." It amounts to the admission 
that, to know the infinite, the human mind must itself be 
infinite ; because an object of consciousness which is in any 
way limited by the conditions of human thought, cannot 
be accepted as a representation of the unlimited. But two 
infinites cannot be conceived as existing together ; and if 
the mind of man must become infinite to know God, it 
must itself be God (19). Pantheism, or self-acknowledged 
falsehood, are thus the only alternatives possible under this 
precept If the human mind, remaining in reality finite, 
merely fancies itself to be infinite in its contemplation of 
God, the knowledge of God is itself based on a falsehood. 
K, on the other hand, it not merely imagines itself to be, 
but actually is, infinite, its personality is swallowed up in 
the infinity of the Deity ; its human existence is a delu- 
sion : God is, literally and properly, all that exists ; and 
the Finite, which appears to be, but is not, vanishes before 
the single existence of the One and AIL 

Subordinate to the general law of Time, to which all 
consciousness is subject, there are two inferior conditions, 
to which the two great divisions of consciousness are seve- 
rally subject. Our knowledge of Body is governed by the 
condition of Space; our knowledge of Mind by that of 
Personality. I can conceive no qualities of body, save as 
having a definite local position ; and I can conceive no 
qualities of mind, save as modes of a conscious self. With 
tiie former of these limitations our present argument is not 
concerned ; but the latter, as the necessary condition of 
the conception of spiritual existence, must be taken into 
account in estimating the philosophical value of man's con- 
ception of an Infinite Mind. 
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The various mental attributes which we ascribe to God, 
Benevolence, Holiness, Justice, Wisdom, for example, can 
be conceived by us only as existing in a benevolent and 
holy and just and wise Being, who is not identical with any 
one of his attributes, but the common subject of them all ; 
— in one word, in a Person. But Personality, as we con- 
ceive it, is essentially a limitation and a relation (20). Our 
own personality is presented to us as relative and limited ; 
and it is from that presentation that all our representative 
notions of personality are derived. Personality is pre- 
sented to us as a relation between the conscious self and 
the various modes of his consciousness. There is no per- 
sonality in abstract thought without a thinker : there is no 
thinker, unless he exercises some mode of thought. Per- 
sonality is also a limitation ; for the thought and the 
thinker are distinguished from and limit each other ; and 
the several modes of thought are distinguished each from 
each by limitation likewise. If I am any one of my own 
thoughts, I live and die with each successive moment of 
my consciousness. If I am not any one of my own 
thoughts, I am limited by that very difference, and each 
thought, as different from another, is limited also. This 
too has been clearly seen by philosophical theologians ; 
and, accordingly, they have maintained that in God there 
is no distinction between the subject of consciousness and its 
modes, nor between one mode and another. " God," says 
Augustine, " is not a Spirit as regards substance, and good 
as regards quality ; but both as regards substance. The Jus- 
tice of God is one with His Goodness and with His Blessed- 
ness ; and aU are one with His Spirituality" (21). But this 
assertion, if it be literally true (and of this we have no means 
of judging), annihilates Personality itself in the only form in 
which we can conceive it. We cannot transcend our own per- 
sonality, as we cannot transcend our own relation to time : and 
to speak of an Absolute and Infinite Person, is simply to use* 
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language to which, however trae it may be in a superhuman 
sense, no mode of human thought can possibly attach itself. 
But are we therefore justified, even on philosophical 
grounds, in denying the Personality of Grod ? or do we gain 
a higher or a truer representation of Him by asserting, 
with the ancient or the modem Pantheist, that God, as 
absolute and infinite, can have neither intelligence nor 
will (22) ? Far from it. We dishonour God far more by 
identifying Him with the feeble and negative impotence 
of thought which we are pleased to style the Infinite, than 
by remaining content within those limits which He for His 
own good purposes has imposed upon us, and confining 
ourselves to a manifestation, imperfect indeed and inade- 
quate, and acknowledged to be so, but still the highest idea 
that we can form, the noblest tribute that we can offer. 
Personality, with all its limitations, though far from ex- 
hibiting the absolute nature of God as He is, is yet truer, 
grander, more elevating, more religious, than those barren, 
vague, meaningless abstractions in which men babble about 
nothing under the name of the Infinite. Personal, conscious 
existence, limited though it be, is yet the noblest of all ex- 
istences of which man can dream ; for it is that by which 
all existence is revealed to him : it is grander than the 
grandest object which man can know ; for it is that which 
knows, not that which is known (23). "Man," says Pascal, 
" id but a reed, the frailest in nature ; but he is a reed 
that thinks. .' It needs not that the whole universe should 
arm itself to. crush him; — a vapour, a drop of water, will 
suffice to destroy him. But should the universe crush him, 
man would yet be nobler than that which destroys him ; 
for he knows that he dies ; while of the advantage which 
the universe has over him, the universe knows nothing" 
(24). It is by consciousness alone that we know that God 
exists, or that we are able to offer Hiin any service. It is 
only by conceiving Him as a Conscious Being, that we can 

D 3 
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stand in any religious relation to Him at all ; that we can 
form such a representation of Him as is demanded by onr 
spiritual wants, insufficient though it be to satisfy our 
intellectual curiosity. 

It is from the intense consciousness of our own real 
existence as Persons, that the conception of reality takes 
its rise in our minds: it is through that consciousness 
alone that we can raise ourselves to the faintest image of 
the supreme reality of God. What is reality, and what is 
appearance, is the riddle which Philosophy has put forth 
from the birthday of human thought ; and the only ap- 
proach to an answer has been a voice from the depths of 
the personal consciousness: "I think; therefore I am" 
(25). In the antithesis between the thinker and the 
object of his thought, — ^between myself and that which is 
related to me, — we find the type and the source of the 
universal contrast between the one and the many, the 
permanent and the changeable, the real and the apparent.. 
That which I see, that which I hear, that which I think, 
that which I feel, changes and passes away with etich 
moment of my varied existence. I, who see, and hear, 
and think, and feel, am the one continuous self, whose 
existence gives unity and connection to the whole. Per- 
sonality comprises all that we know of that which exists : 
relation to personality comprises all that we know of that 
which seems to exist. And when, from the little world of 
man's consciousness and its objects, we would lift up our 
eyes to the inexhaustible universe beyond, and ask, to 
whom all this is related, the highest existence is still the 
highest personality ; and the Source of all Being reveals 
Himself by His name, I AM* (26). 

If there is one dream of a godless philosophy to which, 
beyond aU others, every moment of our consciousness gives 
the lie, it is that which subordinates the individual to the 

* Exodus iii. 14. 
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uniyersaly the person to the species ; which deifies kinds 
and realizes classifications ; which sees Being in generali- 
zation, and Appearance in limitation; which regards the 
living and conscious man as a wave on the ocean of the 
unconscious infinite ; his life, a momentary tossing to and 
jfro on the shifting tide ; his destiny, to be swallowed up in 
the formless and boundless universe (27). The final con- 
clusion of this philosophy, in direct antagonism to the 
voice of consciousness, is *' I think ; therefore I am not." 
When men look around them in bewilderment for that 
which lies within them ; when they talk of the enduring 
species and the perishing individual, and would find, in the 
abstractions which their own minds have made, a higher 
and truer existence than in the mind which made them ; — 
they seek for that which they know, and know not that for 
which they seek (28). They would fain lift up the curtain 
of their own being, to view the picture which it conceals. 
Like the painter of old, they know not that the curtain is 
the picture (29). 

It is our duty, then, to think of God as personal ; and it 
is our duty to believe that He is infinite. It is true that 
we cannot reconcile these two representations with each 
other ; as our conception of personality involves attributes 
apparently contradictory to the notion of infinity. But it 
does not follow that this contradiction exists anywhere but 
in our own minds : it does not follow that it implies any 
impossibility in the absolute nature of God. The apparent 
contradiction, in this case, as in those previously noticed, 
is the necessary consequence of an attempt on the part of 
the human thinker to transcend the boundaries of his own 
consciousness. It proves that there are limits to man's 
power of thought ; and it proves no more. 

The preceding considerations are equally conclusive 
against both the methods of metaphysical theology de- 
scribed in my last Lecture ; that which commences with 
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the divine to reason down to the human, and that which 
commences with the human to reason up to the divine. 
For though the mere abstract expression of the infinitey 
when regarded as indicating nothing more than the nega- 
tion of limitation, and therefore of conceivability, is not 
contradictory in itself, it becomes so the instant we attempt 
to apply it in reasoning to any object of thought. A thing 
' — ^an object — an attribute — a person— or any other term 
signifying one out of many possible objects of conscious- 
ness, is by that very relation necessarily declared to be 
finite. An infinite thing, or object, or attribute, or person, is 
therefore in the same moment declared to be both finite and 
infinite. We cannot, therefore, start from any abstract 
assumption of the divine infinity, to reason downwards to 
any object of human thought. And on the other hand, if 
all human attributes are conceived under the conditions of 
difference, and relation, and time, and personality, we 
cannot represent in thought any such attribute magnified 
to infinity ; for this again is to conceive it as finite and 
infinite at the same time. We can conceive such attributes, 
at the utmost, only indefinitely: that is to say, we may 
withdraw our thought, for the moment, from the fact of 
their being limited; but we cannot conceive them as 
infinite : that is to say, we cannot positively think of the 
absence of the limit ; for, the instant we attempt to do so, 
the antagonist elements of the conception exclude one 
another, and annihilate the whole. 

There remains but one subterfuge to which Philosophy 
can have recourse, before she is driven to confess that 
the Absolute and the Infinite are beyond her grasp. If 
consciousness is against her, she must endeavour to get 
rid of consciousness itself. And, accordingly, the most 
distinguished representatives of this philosophy in recent 
times, however widely differing upon other questions, agree 
in maintaining that the foundation for a knowledge of the 
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infinite must be laid in a point beyond consciousness (30). 
But a system which starts &om this assumption postulates 
its own failure at the outset. It attempts to prove that 
consciousness is a delusion; and consciousness itself is 
made the instrument of proof; for by consciousness its 
reasonings must be framed' and apprehended. It is by 
reasonings, conducted in conformity to the ordinary laws 
of thought, that the philosopher attempts to show that the 
highest manifestations of reason are above those laws. It 
is by representations, exhibited under the conditions of 
time and difiference, that the philosopher endeavours to 
prove the existence, and deliver the results, of an intuition 
in which time and difference are annihilated. They thus 
assume, at the same moment^ the truth and the falsehood 
of the normal consciousness ; they divide the human mind 
against itself ; and by that division prove no more than that 
two supposed faculties of thought mutually invalidate each 
other's evidence. Thus, by an act of reason, philosophy 
destroys reason itself: it passes at once from rationalism 
to mysticism, and makes inconceivability the criterion of 
truth. In dealing with religious truths, the theory which 
repudiates with scorn the notion of believing a doctrine 
although it is incomprehensible, springs at one desperate 
bound clear over faith into credulity, and proclaims that 
its own principles must be believed becattse they are incom- 
prehensible. The rhetorical paradox of the fervid African 
is adopted in cold blood as an axiom of metaphysical specu- 
lation : " It is certain, because it is impossible (31)." Such 
a theory is open to two fatal objections : — ^it cannot be 
communicated, and it cannot be verified. It cannot be 
communicated; for the communication must be made in 
words ; and the meaning of those words must be under- 
stood ; and the understanding is a state of the normal 
consciousness. It cannot be verified; for, to verify, we 
must compare the author's experience with our own ; and 
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such a comparison is again a state of consciousness. Let 
it be granted for a moment^ though the concession refutes 
itself, that a man may have a cognisance of the infinite by- 
some mode of knowledge which is above consciousness. 
He can never say that the idea thus acquired is like <»* 
unlike that possessed by any other man; for likeness 
implies comparison ; and comparison is only possible as a 
mode of consciousness, and between objects regarded as 
limited and related to each other. That which is out of 
consciousness cannot be pronounced true ; for truth is the 
correspondence between a conscious representation and the 
object which it represents. Neither can it be pronounced 
false ; for falsehood consists in the disagreement between 
a similar representation and its object Here then is the 
very suicide of Bationalism. To prove its own truth and 
the falsehood of antagonistic systems, it postulates a con- 
dition under which neither truth nor falsehood is possible. 
The results to which an examination of the facts of 
consciousness has conducted us, may be briefly summed 
up as follows. Our whole consciousness manifests itself as 
subject to certain limits, which we are unable, in any act 
of thought, to transgress.^ That which falls within these 
limits, as an object of thought, is known to us as relative 
and finite^ The existence of a limit to our powers of 
thought is manifested by the consciousness of contradiction^ 
which implies at the same time an attempt to think and 
an inability to accomplish that attempt. But a limit is 
necessarily conceived as a relation between something 
within and something without itself ; and thus the consci- 
ousness of a limit of thought implies, though it does not 
directly present to us, the existence of something of which 
we do not and cannot think. When we lift up our eyes to 
that blue vault of heaven, which is itseK but the limit of 
our own power of sight, we are compelled to suppose, 
though we cannot perceive, the existence of space beyond, 
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as well as within it ; we regard the boundary of vision as 
parting the visible from the invisible. And when, in 
mental contemplation, we are conscious of relation and 
difference, as the limits of our power of thought, we regard 
them, in like manner, as the boundary between the con- 
ceivable and the inconceivable ; though we are unable to 
penetrate, in thought, beyond the nether sphere, to the 
unrelated and unlimited which it hides from us (32). 
The Absolvte dnd the Infinite are thus, like the Imonr 
ceivabh and the Imperceptible, names indicating, not an 
object of thought or of consciousness at all, but the mere 
absence of the conditions under which consciousness is 
possible. The attempt to construct in thought an object 
answering to such names, necessarily results in contradic- 
tion ; — a contradiction, however, which we have our- 
selves produced by the attempt to think ;-which exists in 
the act of thought, but not beyond it ; — which destroys 
the conception as such, but indicates nothing concerning 
the existence or non-existence of that which we try to 
conceive. It proves our own impotence, and it proves 
nothing more. Or rather, it indirectly leads us to believe 
in the existence of that Infinite which we cannot conceive ; 
for the denial of its existence involves a contradiction, no 
less than the assertion of its conceivability. We thus learn 
that the provinces of Beason and Faith are not coexten- 
sive ; that it is a duty, enjoined by Beason itself, to believe 
in that which we are unable to comprehend. 

I have now concluded that portion of my argument in 
which it was necessary to investigate in abstract terms the 
limits of human thought in general, as a preliminary to 
the examination of religious thought in particular. As yet 
we have viewed only the negative side of man's conscious- 
ness: — ^we have seen how it does not represent GkxJ, 
and why it does not so represent Him. There remains 
still to be attempted the positive side of the same inquiry ; 
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namely, what does our consciousness actually tell us con- 
cerning the Divine Existence and Attributes; and how 
does its testimony agree with that furnished by Eevelation? 
In prosecuting this further inquiry, I hope to be able to 
confine myself to topics more resembling those usually 
handled in this place, and to language more strictly appro- 
priate to the treatment of Christian Theology, Yet there 
are advantages in the method which I have hitherto pur- 
sued, which may, I trust, be accepted as a sufficient excuse 
for whatever may have sounded strange and obscure in its 
phraseology. So long as the doubts and difficulties of 
philosophical speculation are familiar to us only in their 
religious aspect and language, so long we may be led to 
think that there is some peculiar defect or perplexity in 
the evidences of religion, by which it is placed in apparent 
antagonism to the more obvious and unquestionable con- 
clusions of reason. A very brief examination of cognate 
questions in their metaphysical aspect, will suffice to dissi- 
pate this misapprehension, and to shew that the philoso- 
phical difficulties, which rationalists profess to discover in 
Christian doctrines, are in fact inherent in the laws of 
human thought, and must accompany every attempt at 
religious or irreligious speculation. 

There is also another consideration which may justify 
the Christian preacher in examining, at times, the thoughts 
and language of human philosophy, apart from their 
special application to religious truths. A religious associa- 
tion may sometimes serve to disguise the real character of 
a line of thought which, without that association, would 
have little power to mislead. Speculations which end in 
xmbelief are often commenced in a believing spirit. It is 
painful, but at the same time instructive, to trace the gra- 
dual progress by which an unstable disciple often tears off 
strip by strip the wedding garment of his faith, — scarce 
conscious the while of his own increasing nakedness ;-r-an4 
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to mark how the language of Christian belief may remain 
almost untouched, when the substance and the life have 
departed from it While Philosophy speaks nothing but 
the language of Christianity, we may be tempted to think 
that the two are really one ; that our own speculations are 
but leading us to Christ by another and a more excellent 
way. Many a young aspirant after a philosophical faith 
trusts himself to the trackless ocean of rationalism in the 
spirit of the too confident Apostle : " Lord, bid me come 
unto thee on the water."** And for a while he knows not 
how deep he sinks ; till the treacherous surface on which 
he treads is yielding on every side, and the dark abyss of 
utter unbelief is yawning to swallow him up. Well is it 
indeed with those who, even in that last fearful hour, can 
yet cry, "Lord, save me," and can feel that supporting 
hand stretched out to grasp them, and hear that voice, so 
warning, yet so comforting, " O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt ?" 

But who that enters upon his course of mistrust shall 
dare to say that such will be the end of it? Far better is 
it to learn at the outset the nature of that unstable surface 
on which we would tread, without being tempted by the 
phantom of religious promise which shines delusively over 
it. He who hath ordered all things in measure and number 
and weight,^ has also given to the reason of man, as to his 
life, its boundaries, which it cannot pass.* And if, in the 
investigation of those boundaries, we have turned for a 
little while to speak the language of human philosophy, 
the result wiQ but be to shew that philosophy, rightly un- 
derstood, teaches one lesson with the sacred volume of 
Bevelation. With that lesson let us conclude, as it is 
given in the words of our own judicious divine and philo- 
sopher. *' Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man 

* St. Matthew xiv. 28. 
« Wisdom xi. 20. * Job xiv. 5. 
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to wade far into the doings of the Most High; whom 
although to know be life, and joy to make mention of TTi« 
name ; yet our soundest knowledge is to know that we 
know Him not as indeed He is, neither can know Him : 
and our safest eloquence concerning Him is our silence, 
when we confess without confession that His glory is inex- 
plicable, His greatness above our capacity and reach. He 
is above, and we upon earth ; therefore it behoveth our 
words to be wary and few (33)." 
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That the Finite cannot comprehend the Infinite, is a truth 
more frequently admitted in theory than applied in prac- 
tice. It has been expressly asserted by men who, almost 
in the same breath, have proceeded to lay down canons of 
criticism, concerning the purpose of Eevelation, and the 
truth or falsehood, importance or insignificance, of parti- 
cular doctrines, on grounds which are tenable only on the 
supposition of a perfect and intimate knowledge of God's 
Nature and Counsels (1). Hence it becomes necessary to 
bring down the above truth from general to special state- 
ments ; — ^to inquire more particularly wherein the limita- 
tion of man's faculties consists, and in what manner it 
exhibits itself in the products of thought. This task I 
endeavoured to accomplish in my last Lecture. To pursue 
the conclusion thus obtained to its legitimate consequences 
in relation to Theology, we must next inquire how the 
human mind, thus limited, is able to form the idea of a 
relation between man and God, and what is the nature of 
that conception of God which arises from the consciousness 
of this relation. The purpose of our inquiry is to ascer^ 
tain the limits of religious thought ; and for this purpose 
it is necessary to proceed from the limits of thought, and 
of human consciousness in general, to those particular 
forms of consciousness which, in thought or in some other 
mode, especially constitute the essence of Beligion. 
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KeBSonings, probable or demonstratiYey in proof of the 
being and attributes of God, have met with a very different 
reception at different periods. Elevatod at one time, by 
the injudicious zeal of their advocates, to a certainty and 
importance to which they have no legitimate claim, at 
another, by an equally extravagant reaction, ihey have 
been sacrificed in the mass to some sweeping principle of 
criticism, or destroyed piecemeal by minute objections in 
detail. While one school of theologians has endeavoured 
to raise the whole edifice of the Christian Faith on a basis 
of metaphysical proof (2) ; others have either expressly 
maintained that the understanding has nothing to do with 
religious belief, or have indirectly attempted to establish 
the same conclusion by special refutations of the particular 
reasonings (3). 

An examination of the actual state of the human mind^ 
as regards religious ideas, will lead us to a conclusion 
intermediate between these two extremes. On the one 
hand, it must be allowed that it is not through reasoning 
that men obtain the first intimation of their relation to 
the Deity ; and that, had they been left to the guidance 
of their intellectual faculties alone, it is possible that no 
such intimation might have taken place ; or at best^ that 
it would have been but as one guess, out of many equally 
plausible and equally natural. Those who lay exclusive 
stress on the proof of the existence of God from the marks 
of design in the world, or from the necessity of supposing 
a first cause of all phenomena, overlook the fact that man 
learns to pray before he learns to reason, — ^that he feels 
within him the consciousness of a Supreme Being, and the 
instinct of worship, before he can argue from effects to 
causes, or estimate the traces of wisdom and benevolence 
scattered through the creation. But on the other hand, 
arguments which would be insufficient to create the notion 
of a Supreme Being in a mind previously destitute of it, 
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may have great force and value in enlarging or correcting 
a notion already existing, and in justifying to the reason 
the unreasoning convictions of the heart The belief in a 
God, once given, becomes the nucleus round which subse- 
quent experiences cluster and accumulate ; and evidences 
which would be obscure or ambiguous, if addressed to the 
reason only, become clear and convincing, when interpreted 
by the light of the religious consciousness. 

We may therefore without hesitation accede to the 
argument of the great Critic of metaphysics, when he tells 
us that the speculative reason is unable to prove the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, but can only correct our concep- 
tion of such a Being, supposing it to be already obtained 
(4). But at the same time, it is necessary to protest 
against the pernicious extent to which the reaction against 
the use of the reason in theology has in too many instances 
been carried. When the same critic tells us that we can- 
not legitimately infer, from the order and design visible 
in the world, the omnipotence and omniscience of its 
Creator, because a degree of power and wisdom short of 
the very highest might possibly be sufficient to produce 
all the effects which we are able to discern (5) ; or when 
a later writer, following in the same track, condemns the 
argument from final causes, because it represents God 
exclusively in the aspect of an artist (6) ; or when a third 
writer, of a different school, tells us that the processes of 
thought have nothing to do with the soul, the organ of reli- 
gion (7) ; — ^we feel that systems which condemn the use of 
reasoning in sacred things, may be equally one-sided and 
extravagant with those which assert its supreme authority. 
Eeasoning must not be condemned for failing to accom- 
plish what no possible mode of human consciousness ever 
does or can accomplish. If consciousness itself is a limita- 
tion ; if every mode of consciousness is a determination of 
the mind in one particular manner out of many possible ; 
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—it follows indeed that the infinite is beyond the reach of 
man's arguments ; but only as it is also beyond the reach 
of his feelings or his yolitions. We cannot indeed rea- 
son to the existence of an infinite Cause tram the presence 
of finite effects, nor contemplate the infinite in a finite 
mode of knowledge ; but neither can we feel the infinite 
in the form of a finite affection, nor discern it as the 
law of a finite action. If our whole consciousness of Grod 
is partial and incomplete, composed of yarious attributes 
manifested in yarious relations, why should we condemn 
the reasoning which represents Him in a single aspect, so 
long as it neither asserts nor implies that that aspect is the 
only one in which He can be represented ? If man is not a 
creature composed solely of intellect, or solely of feeling, or 
solely of will, why should any one element of his nature be 
excluded from participating in the peryading consciousness 
of Him in whom we live, and move, and have our being ? • 
A religion based solely on the reason may starve on barren 
abstractions, or bewilder itself with inexplicable contrar 
dictions : but a religion which repudiates thought to take 
refuge in feeling, abandons itself to the wild follies of fana- 
ticism, or the diseased ecstasies of mysticism : while one 
which acknowledges the practical energies alone, may 
indeed attain to Stoicism, but will fall far short of Chris- 
tianity. It is our duty indeed to pray with the spirit ; but 
it is no less our duty to pray with the understanding also.^ 

Taking then, as the basis of our inquiry, the admission 
that the whole consciousness of man, whether in thought, or 
in feeling, or in volition, is limited in the manner of its opera- 
tion and in the objects to which it is related, let us endea- 
vour, with regard to the religious consciousness in particular, 
to separate from each other the complicated threads which, 
in their united web, constitute the conviction of man's 
relation to a Supreme Being. In distinguishing, however, 
• Acts xvii. 28. * 1 Corinthians xiv. 15. 
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one portion of these as forming the origin of this conviction, 
and another portion as contributing rather to its iiirther 
development and direction, I must not be understood to 
maintain or imply that the former could have existed and 
been recognised, prior to and independently of the co* 
operation of the latter. Consciousness, in its earliest dis^ 
cemible form, is only possible as the result of an union of 
the reflective with the intuitive faculties. A state of mind, 
to be known at all as existing, must be distinguished from 
other states ; and, to make this distinction, we must think 
of it, as well as experience it. Without thought as well as 
sensation, there could be no consciousness of the existence 
of an external world : without thought as well as emotion 
and volition, there could be no consciousness of the moral 
nature of man. Sensation without thought would at most 
amount to no more than an indefinite sense of uneasiness 
or momentary irritation, without any power of discerning 
in what manner we are affected, or of distinguishing our 
successive affections from each other. To distinguish, for 
example, in the visible world, any one object from any 
other, to know the house as a house, or the tree as a tree, 
we must be able to refer them to distinct notions; and 
such reference is an act of thought The same condition 
holds good of the religious consciousness also. In what- 
ever mental affection we become conscious of our relation 
to a Supreme Being, we can discern that consciousness, as 
such, only by reflecting upon it as conceived under its 
proper notion. Without this, we could not know our 
religious consciousness to be what it is : and, as the know- 
ledge of a fact of consciousness is identical with its exist- 
ence, without this, the religious consciousness, as such, 
could not exist. 

But notwithstanding this necessary cooperation of 
thought in every manifestation of human consciousness, it 
is not to the reflective faculties that we must look, if we 
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would discoYer tlie origin of reUgion. For to the exercise 
of reflection, it is necessary that there should exist an object 
on which to reflect ; and though, in the order of time, the dis- 
tinct recognition of this object is simultaneous with the act 
of reflecting upon it ; yet, in the order of nature, the latter 
presupposes the former. Religious thought, if it is to exist 
at all, can only exist as representative of some fact of reli- 
gious intuition, — of some individual state of mind, in which 
is presented, as an immediate fact, that relation of man to 
God, of which man, by reflection, may become distinctly 
and definitely conscious. 

Two such states may be specified, as dividing between 
them the rude materials out of which Eeflection builds 
up the edifice of Religious Consciousness. These are the 
Feeling of Dependence and the Conviction of Moral Obli^ 
gation. To these two facts of the inner consciousness may 
be traced, as to their sources, the two great outward acts 
by which religion in various forms has been manifested 
among men ; — Prayer, by which they seek to win God's 
blessing upon the future ; and Expiatim, by which they strive 
to atone for the offences of the past (8). The Feeling of 
Dependence is the instinct which urges us to pray. It is 
the feeling that our existence and welfare are in the hands 
of a superior Power ; — not of an inexorable Fate or immu- 
table Law ; but of a Being having at least so far the attri- 
butes of Personality, that He can shew favour or severity 
to those dependent upon Him, and can be regarded by 
them with the feelings of hope, and fear, and reverence, 
and gratitude. It is a feeling similar in kind, though 
higher in degree, to that which is aweJkened in the mind 
of the child towards his parent, who is first manifested to 
his mind as the giver of such things as are needfiil, and 
to whom the first language he addresses is that of entreaty. 
It is the feeling so fully and intensely expressed in the 
language of the Psalmist : " Thou art He that took me out 
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of my mother's womb : thou wast my hope, when I hanged 
yet upon my mother's breasts. I have been left unto thee 
ever since I was bom : thou art my God even from my 
mother's womb. Be not thou far from me, O Lord : thou 
art my succour, haste thee to help me. I will declare thy 
Name unto my brethren : in the midst of the congregation 
will I praise thee." ® With the first development of con- 
sciousness, there grows up, as a part of it, the innate feeling 
that our life, natural and spiritual, is not in our power to 
sustain or to prolong ; — that there is One above us on whom 
we are dependent, whose existence we learn, and whose 
presence we realize, by the sure instinct of Prayer. We 
have thus, in the Sense of Dependence, the foundation of 
one gr^at element of Eeligion, — the Fear of God. 

But the mere consciousness of dependence does not of 
itself exhibit the character of the Being on whom we 
depend. It is as consistent with superstition as with reli- 
gion ; — ^with the belief in a malevolent, as in a benevolent 
Deity : it is as much called into existence by the severities, 
as by the mercies of God ; by the suffering which we are 
unable to avert, as by the benefits which we did not our- 
selves procure (9). The Being on whom we depend is, in 
that single relation, manifested in the infliction of pain, as 
well as in the bestowal of happiness. But in order to make 
suffering, as well as enjoyment, contribute to the religious 
education of man, it is necessary that he should be con*- 
scions, not merely of suffering ^ but of sin ; — ^that he should 
look upon pain not merely as inflicted, but as deserved ; 
and should recognise in its Author the justice that punishes, 
not merely the anger that harms. In the feeling of depen- 
dence, we are conscious of the Power of God, but not 
necessarily of His Goodness. This deficiency, however, is 
supplied by the other element of religion, — tibe Conscious- 
ness of Moral Obligation, — carrying with it, as it necessarily 

« Psalm xxii. 9, 10, 19, 22. 
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does, the Oouviction of Sin. It is impossible to establish, 
as a great modem philosopher has attempted to do, the 
theory of an absolute Autonomy of the Will ; that is to 
say, of an obligatory law, resting on no basis but that of its 
own imperative character (10). Considered solely in 
itself, with no relation to any higher authority, the con- 
sciousness of a law of obligation is a fact of our mental 
constitution, and it is no more. The fiction of an absolute 
law, binding on all rational beings, has only an apparent 
universality ; because we can only conceive other rational 
beings by identifying their constitution with our own, and 
making human reason the measure and representative of 
reason in general. Why then has one part of our consti- 
tution, merely as such, an imperative authority over the 
remainder? What right has one portion of the human 
consciousness to represent itself as dutt/, and another merely 
as inclination? There is but one answer possibla The 
Moral Beason, or Will, or Conscience, of Man, call it by 
what name we please, can have no authority, save as im- 
planted in him by some higher Spiritual Being, as a Law 
emanating £rom a Lawgiver. Man can be a law unto 
himself, only on the supposition that he reflects in himself 
the Law of God ; — ^that he shews, as the Apostle tells us, 
the works of that law written in his heart. ^ K he is abso- 
lutely a law unto himself, his duty and his pleasure are 
undistinguishable from each other ; for he is subject to no 
one, and accountable to no one. Duty in this case becomes 
only a higher kind of pleasure, — a balance between the 
present and the future, between the larger and the smaller 
gratification. We are thus compelled, by the consciousness 
of moral obligation, to assume the existence of a moral 
Deity, and to regard the absolute standard of right and 
wrong as constituted by the nature of that Deity (11). 
The conception of this standard, in the human mind, may 

^ Eomans ii. 15. 
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indeed be faint and fluctuating, and must be imperfect : it 
may vary with the intellectual and moral culture of the 
nation or the individual : and in its highest human repre- 
sentation, it must fall far short of the reality. But it is 
present to all mankind, as a basis of moral obligation and 
an inducement to moral progress: it is present in the 
universal consciousness of sin ; in the conviction that we 
are offenders against God ; in the expiatory rites by which, 
whether inspired by some natural instinct^ or inherited 
from some primeval tradition, divers nations have, in their 
various modes, striven to atone for their transgressions, and 
to satisfy the wrath of their righteous Judge (12). How- 
ever erroneously the particular acts of religious service 
may have been understood by men ; yet, in the universal 
consciousness of innocence and guilt, of duty and disobedi- 
ence, of an appeased and offended God, there is exhibited 
the instinctive confession of all mankind, that the moral 
nature of man, as subject to a law of obligation, reflects and 
represents, in some degree, the moral nature of a Deity by 
whom that obligation is imposed. 

But these two elements of the religious consciousness, 
however real and efficient within their own limits, are 
subject to the same restrictions which we have before noticed 
BS binding upon consciousness in general. Neither in the 
feeling of dependence, nor in that of obligation, can we be 
directly conscious of the Absolute or the Infinite, as such. 
And it is the more necessary to notice this limitation, inas- 
much as an opposite theory has been maintained by one 
whose writings have had perhaps more influence than those 
of any other man, in forming the modem religious philo- 
sophy of his own country ; and whose views, in all their 
essential features, have been ably maintained and widely 
difiused among ourselves. According to Schleiermacher, 
the essence of Eeligion is to be found in a feeling of abso- 
lute and entire dependence, in which the mutual action 
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and reaction of subject and object upon each other, which 
constitutes the ordinary consciousness of mankind, gives 
way to a sense of utter, passive helplessness, — ^to a con- 
sciousness that our entire personal agency is annihilated in 
the presence of the infinite energy of the Godhead. In our 
intercourse with the world, he tells us, whether in relation 
to nature or to human society, the feeling of freedom and 
that of dependence are always present in mutual operation 
upon each other ; sometimes in equilibrium ; sometimes 
with a vast preponderance of the one or the other feeling ; 
but never to the entire exclusion of either. But in our 
communion with God there is always an accompanying 
consciousness that the whole activity is absolutely and 
entirely dependent upon Him ; that, whatever amount of 
freedom may be apparent in the individual moments of 
life, these are but detached and isolated portions of a pas- 
sively dependent whole (13). . The theory is carried still 
further, and expressed in more positive terms, by an English 
disciple, who says that, " Although man, while in the midst 
of finite objects, always feels himself to a certain extent 
independent and free ; yet in the presence of that which is 
self-existent, infinite, and eternal, he may feel the sense of 
freedom utterly pass away and become absorbed in the 
sense of absolute dependence." "Let the relation," he 
continues, " of subject and object in the economy of our 
emotions become such that the whole independent energy 
of the former merges in the latter as its prime cause and 
present sustainer ; let the subject become as nothing, — 
not, indeed, from its intrinsic insignificance or incapacity 
of moral action, but by virtue of the infinity of the object 
to which it stands consciously opposed : and the feeling of 
dependence must become absolute ; for all finite power ia 
as nothing in relation to the Infinite (14)." 

Of this theory it may be observed, in the first place, 
that it contemplates God chiefly in the character of aa 
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ci^ect of injinite magnitude. The relations of the object to 
the subject, in our consciousness of the world, and in that 
of God, differ firom each other in degree rather than in 
kind. The Deity is manifested with no attribute of per- 
sonality : He is merely the world magnified to infinity : 
and the feeling of absolute dependence is in feet that of 
the annihilation of our personal existence in the Infinite 
Being of the Universe. Of this feeling, the intellectual 
exponent is pure Pantheism ; and the infinite object is but 
the indefinite abstraction of Being in general, with no distin- 
guishing characteristic to constitute a Deity. For the dis- 
tinctness of an object of consciousness is in the inverse 
ratio to the intendty of the passive affedion. As the 
feeling of dependence becomes more powerful, the know- 
ledge of the character of the object on which we depend 
must necessarily become less and less ; for the discernment 
of any object as such is a state of mental energy and 
reaction of thought upon that object. Hence the feeling of 
absolute dependence, supposing it possible, could convey no 
consciousness of God as God, but merely an inde&iite 
impression of dependence upon something. Towards an 
object so vague and meaningless no real religious relation 
is possible (15). 

In the second place, the consciousness of an absolute 
dependence in which our activity is annihilated, is a con- 
tradiction in terms ; for consciousness itself is an activity. 
We can be conscious of a state of mind as such, only by 
attending to it ; and attention is in all cases a mode of our 
active energy. Thus the state of absolute dependence, 
supposing it to exist at all, could not be distinguished from 
other states ; and, as all consciousness is distinction, it could 
not, by any mode of consciousness, be known to exist. 

In the third place, the theory is inconsistent with the 
duty of Prayer. Prayer is essentially a state in which 
man is in active relation towards God; in which he is 
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intensely consdons of his personal existence and its wants ; 
in which he endeayours by entreaty to prevail with GkxL. 
Let any one consider for a moment the strong energy of 
the language of the Apostle: "Now I beseech you, bre- 
thren, for the Lord Jesus Christ's sake, and for the love of 
the Spirit, that ye strive together with me in your prayers 
to God for me ;" ® or the consciousness of a personal need, 
which pervades that Psahn in which David so emphatically 
declares his dependence upon God : " My God, my God, 
look upon me ; why hast thou forsaken me, and art so fepr 
from my health, and from the words of my complaint? 
O my God, I cry in the day-time, but thou hearest not ;, 
and in the night season also I take no rest:"' — let him 
ponder the words of our Lord himself: " Shall not Grod 
ayenge his own elect, which cry day and night unto him ?" ' 
^— and then let him say if such language is compatible with 
the theory which asserts that man's personality is annihi- 
lated in his communion with God (16). 

But, lastly, there is another fatal objection to the above 
theory. It makes our moral and religious consciousness 
subversive of each other, and reduces us to the dilemma, 
that either our faith or our practice must be founded on a 
delusion. The actual relation of man to Gt)d is the same^ 
in whatever degree man may be conscious of it. If man's 
dependence on God is not really destructive of his per- 
sonal freedom, the religious consciousness, in denying that 
freedom, is a false consciousness. If, on the contrary, man^ 
is in reality passively dependent upon God, the conscious- 
ness of moral responsibility, which bears witness to his free 
agency, is a lying witness. Actually, in the sight of God, we 
are either totally dependent, or, partially at least, free. And 
as this condition must be always the same, whether we 
are conscious of it or not> it follows, that^ in proportion 

• Romans xv. 30. ^ Psalm xxii. 1, 2. 

c St. Luke XYui 7. 
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as one of these modes of consciousness reveals to us the 
truth, the other must be regarded as testifying to a Mse^ 
hood (17). 

Nor yet is it possible to find in the consciousness of 
moral obligation any immediate apprehension of the Abso- 
lute and Infinite. For the free agency of man, which in 
the feeling of dependence is always present as a subor- 
dinate element, becomes here the centre and turning-point 
of the whole. The consciousness of the Infinite is necessa- 
rily excluded ; first, by the mere existence of a relation 
between two distinct agents ; and, secondly, by the con- 
ditions under which each must necessarily be conceived in 
its relation to the other. The moral consciousness of man,, 
as subject to law, is, by that subjection, both limited and 
related ; and hence it cannot in itself be regarded as a 
representation of the Infinite. Nor yet can such a repre- 
sentation be furnished by the other term of the relation, — • 
that of the Moral Lawgiver, by whom human obligation ia 
enacted. For, in the first place, such a Lawgiver must 
be conceived as a Person ; and the only human conception 
of Personality is that of limitation. In the second place, 
the moral consciousness of such a Lawgiver can only be 
conceived under the form of a variety of attributes ; and 
different attributes are, by that very diversity, conceived as 
finite. Nay, the very conception of a moral nature is in 
itself the conception of a limit ; for morality is the com- 
pliance with a law; and a law, whether imposed from 
within or from without, can only be conceived to operate 
by limiting the range of possible actions. 

Yet along with all this, though our positive religious 
consciousness is of the finite only, there yet runs through 
the whole of that consciousness the accompanying convic- 
tion that the Infinite does exist, and must exist, — though 
of the manner of that existence we can form no con- 
ception ; and that it exkte along with the Finite.-though 
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we know not how such a coexistence is possible. We 
cannot be conscious of the Infinite ; but we can be and are 
conscious of the limits of our own powers of thought ; and 
therefore we know that the possibiUty or impossibility of 
conception is no test of the possibility or impossibility 
of existence. We know that, unless we admit the exist- 
ence of the Infinite, the existence of the Finite is inex- 
plicable and self-contradictory ; and yet we know that the 
conception of the Infinite itself appears to involve contra- 
dictions no less inexplicable. In this impotence of Beason, 
we are compelled to take refuge in Faith, and to believe 
that an Infinite Being exists, though we know not how ; 
and that He is the same with that Being who is made 
known in consciousness as our Sustainer and our Lawgiver. 
For to deny that an Infinite Being exists, because we 
eannot comprehend the manner of His existence, is, of two 
equally inconceivable alternatives, to accept the one which 
renders that very inconceivability itself inexplicable. If 
the Finite is the universe of existence, there is no reason 
why that universe itself should not be as conceivable as the 
several parts of which it is composed. Whence comes it 
then, that our whole consciousness is compassed about with 
restrictions, which we are ever striving to pass, and ever 
failing in the eflbrt ? Whence comes it that the Finite 
cannot measure the Finite? The very consciousness of 
our own limitations of thought bears witness to the exist- 
ence of the Unlimited, who is beyond thought. The sha- 
dow of the Infinite still broods over the consciousness of 
the finite ; and we wake up at last from the dream of abso- 
lute wisdom, to confess, " Surely the Lord is in this place ; 
and I knew it not." ^ 

We are thus compelled to acquiesce in at least one por- 
tion of Bacon's statement concerning the relation of human 
knowledge to its object: "Natura percutit intellectum 

^ Genesis xxviii. 16. 
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radio directo; Deus autem, propter medium inaequale 
(creaturas scilicet), radio refracto (18)." To have suflS- 
cient grounds for believing in God is a very different thing 
from having sufficient grounds for reasoning about Him. 
The religious sentiment which compels men to believe in 
and worship a Supreme Being, is an evidence of His exist- 
ence, but not an exhibition of His nature. It proves that 
God is, and makes known some of His relations to us ; but 
it does not prove what God is in His own Absolute Being 
(19). The natural senses, it may be, are diverted and 
coloured by the medium through which they pass to reach 
the intellect, and present to us, not things in themselves, 
but things as they appear to us. And this is manifestly 
the case with the religious consciousness, which can only 
represent the Infinite God under finite forms. But we are 
compelled to believe, on the evidence of our senses, that a 
material world exists, even while we listen to the arguments 
of the idealist, who reduces it to an idea or a nonentity ; 
and we are compelled, by our religious consciousness, to 
believe in the existence of a personal God; though the 
reasonings of the Bationalist, logically followed out, may 
reduce us to Pantheism or Atheism. But to preserve this 
belief uninjured, we must acknowledge the true limits of 
our being : we must not claim for any fact of human con- 
sciousness the proud prerogative of revealing God as He 
is ; for thus we throw away the only weapon which can be 
of avail in resisting the assaults of Scepticism. We must be 
content to admit, with regard to the internal consciousness 
of man, the same restrictions which the great philosopher 
just now quoted has so excellently expressed with reference 
to the external senses. " For as all works do show forth 
the power and skiU of the workman, and not his image ; so 
it is of the works of God, which do show the omnipotency 
and wisdom of the maker, but not his image Where- 
fore by the contemplation of nature to induce and inforce 

E 3 
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the acknowledgm^it of Grod, and to demonstrate His power, 

is an excellent argument ; but on the other side, out 

of the contemplation of nature, or ground of human know* 
ledge, to induce any verity or persuasion concerning the 

points of faith, is in my judgment not safe For the 

heathens themselves conclude as much in that excellent 
and divine fable of the golden chain : That men and gods 
were not able to draw Jupiter down to the earth ; but con- 
trariwise, Jupiter was able to draw them up to heaven (20).'* 
One feature deserves especial notice, as common to both 
of those modes of consciousness which primarily exhibit our 
relation towards God. In both we are compelled to regard 
ourselves as Persons related to a Person. In the feeling of 
dependence, however great it may be, the consciousness of 
'myself y the dependent element, remains unextinguished; 
and, indeed, without that element there could be no - con- 
sciousness of a relation at all. In the sense of moral obli- 
gation, I know myself as the agent on whom the law is 
binding : I am free to choose and to act^ as a person whose 
principle of action is in himself. And it is important to 
observe that it is only through this consciousness of per- 
sonality that we have any ground of belief in the existence 
of a God. K we admit the arguments by which this peiv 
sonality is annihilated, whether on the side of Materialism 
or on that of Pantheism, we cannot escape from the con- 
sequence to which those arguments inevitably lead, — the 
annihilation of God Himself. K, on the one hand, the q>i-^ 
ritual element within me is merely dependent on the oor^ 
poreal ; — if myself is a result of my bodily organization, and 
may be resolved into the operation of a system of material 
agents, — why should I suppose it to be otherwise in the 
great world beyond me ? If I, who deem myself a spirit 
distinct from and superior to matter, am but the accident 
and the product of that which I seem to rule, why may not 
all other spiritual existenee, if such there be,, be dependent 
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upon the constitution of the material uniyerse (21) ? Or 
if, on the other hand, I am not a distinct substance, but a 
mode of the infinite, — a shadow passing over the fiice of 
the universe, — ^what is that universe which you would have 
me acknowledge as God ? It is, says the Pantheist, the 
One and All (22). By no means : it is the Many, in which 
is neither All nor One. You have taught me that within 
the little world of my own consciousness there is no rela- 
tion between the one and the many ; but that all is tran- 
sient and accidental alike. K I accept your conclusion, I 
must extend it to its legitimate consequence. Why should 
the universe itself contain a principle of unity ? why should 
the Many imply the One ? All that I see, all that I know^ 
are isolated and unconnected phenomena ; I myself being 
one of them. Why should the Universe of Being be other- 
wise ? It cannot be All ; for its phenomena are infinite and 
innumerable ; and all implies unity and completeness. It 
need not be One ; for you have yourself shewn me that I 
am deceived in the only ground which I have for believing 
that a plurality of modes implies an unity of substance. 
If there is no Person to pray ; if there is no Person to be 
obedient ; — what remains but to conclude that He to whom 
prayer and obedience are due, — nay, even the mock-king 
who usurps his name in the realms of philosophy, — is a 
shadow and a delusion likewise ? 

The result of the preceding considerations may be 
summed up as follows^ There are two modes in which 
we may endeavour to contemplate the Deity: the one 
negative, based on a vain attempt to transcend the con- 
ditions of human thought, and to expand the religious 
consciousness to the infinity of its Divine Object: the 
other positive, which keeps within its proper limits, and 
views the object in a manner accommodated to the finite 
capacities of the human thinker. The first aspires to 
behold God in His absolute nature : the second is content 
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to view Him in those relations in which he has been 
pleased to manifest Himself to his creatures. The first 
aims at a speculative knowledge of God as He is ; but, 
bound by the conditions of finite thought, even in the 
attempt to transgress them, obtains nothing more than a 
tissue of ambitious self-contradictions, which indicate only 
what He is not (23). The second, abandoning the specu- 
lative knowledge of the infinite, as only possible to the 
Infinite Intelligence itself, is content with those regvlative 
ideas of the Deity, which are sufficient to guide our prac- 
tice, but not to satisfy our intellect (24) ; — which tell us, 
not what God is in Himself, but how He wills that we 
should think of Him (25). In renouncing all knowledge 
of the Absolute, it renounces at the same time all attempts 
to construct h priori schemes of God's Providence as it 
ought to be: it does not seek to reconcile this or that 
phenomenon, whether in nature or ia revelation, with the 
absolute attributes of Deity; but confines itself to the 
actual course of that Providence, as manifested in the 
world ; and seeks no higher internal criterion of the truth 
of a religion, than may be derived from its analogy to 
other parts of the Divine Government Guided by this, 
the only true Philosophy of Eeligion, man is content to 
practise where he is unable to speculate. He acts, as one 
who must give an account of his conduct: he prays, 
believing that his prayer will be answered. He does not 
seek to reconcile this belief with any theory of the Infinite ; 
for he does not even know how the Infinite and the Finite 
can exist together. But he feels that his several duties 
rest upon the same basis : he knows that, if human action 
is not incompatible with Infinite Power, neither is human 
supplication with Infinite Wisdom and Goodness : though 
it. is not OS the Infinite that God reveals Himself in His 
moral government; nor is it as the Infinite that He 
promises to answer prayer. 
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" Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh 
come." Sacrifice, and offering, and bumt-offeriiigs, and 
offering for sin. Thou requirest no more ; for He whom 
these prefigured has offered Himself as a sacrifice once for 
all.* But He who fulfilled the sacrifice, commanded the 
prayer, and Himself taught us how to pray. He tells us 
that we are dependent upon God for our daily bread, for 
forgiveness of sins, for deliverance from evil ; — and how is 
that dependence manifested? Not in the annihilation of 
our personality ; for we appeal to Him under the tenderest 
of personal relations, as the children of Our Father who is 
in heaven. Not as passive in contemplation, but as active 
in service ; for we pray, " Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so in earth." In this manifestation of God to man, alike 
in Consciousness as in Scripture, under finite forms to 
finite minds, as a Person to a Person, we see the root and 
foundation of that religious service, without which belief 
is a speculation, and worship a delusion ; which, whatever 
would-be philosophical theologians may say to the contrary, 
is the common bond which unites all men to God. ML 
are God's creatures, bound alike to reverence and obey 
their Maker. All are God's dependents, bound alike to 
ask for His sustaining bounties. All are God's rebels, 
needing daily and hourly to implore His forgiveness for 
their disobedience. All are God's redeemed, purchased by 
the blood of Christ, invited to share in the benefits of His 
passion and intercession. All are brought by one common 
channel into communion with that God to whom they are 
related by so many common ties. All are called upon to 
acknowledge their Maker, their Governor, their Sustainer, 
their Eedeemer ; and the means of their acknowledgment 
is Prayer. 

And, apart from the fact of its having been God's good 
pleasure so to reveal Himself, there are manifest, even to 

* Hebrews x. 6, 10, 
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human understandingy wise reasons why this course should 
have been adopted, beneyolent ends to be answered by 
this gracious condescension. We are not called upon to 
live two distinct lives in this world. It is not required 
of us that the household of our nature should be divided 
against itself ;~ that those feelings of love, and reverence, 
and gratitude, which move us in a lower degree towards 
our human relatives and friends, should be altogether 
thrown aside, and exchanged for some abnormal state 
of ecstatic contemplation, when we bring our prayers and 
praises and thanks before the footstool of our Eath^ in 
heaven. We are none of us able to grasp in speculation 
the nature of the Infinite and Eternal ; but we all live 
and move among our fellow men, at times needing their 
assistance, at times soliciting their favour, at times seeking 
to turn away their anger. We have all, as children^ felt 
the need of the supporting care of parents and guardians : 
we have all, in the gradual progress of education, required 
instruction from the wisdom of teachers: we have all 
offended against our neighbours, and known the blessing 
of forgiveness, or the penalty of unappeased anger. We 
can all, therefore, taught by the inmost consciousnesa 
of our human feelings, place ourselves in communion with 
God, when He manifests Himself under human images. 
^< He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen," says 
the Apostle St. John, " how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?"^ Our heavenly affections must in some 
measure take their source and their form from our earthly 
ones : our love towards God, if it is to be love at all, must 
not be wholly unlike our love towards our neighbour : the 
motives and influences which prompt us, when we make 
known our wants and pour forth our suppUcations to an 
earthly parent, are graciously permitted by our heavenly 
Father to be the type and symbol of those by which our 

k 1 St John iv. 20. 
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intercourse with Him is to be regulated, — ^with which He 
bids us ** come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need" ' 

So should it be during this transitory Ufe, in which we 
see through a glass, darkly ; ^ in which God reveals Him- 
self in types and shadows, under human images and 
attributes, to meet graciously and deal tenderly with the 
human sympathies of His creatures. And although, even 
to the sons of Gk)d, it doth not yet appear what we shall be, 
when we shall be like Him, and shall see Him as He is ; ^ 
yet, if it be true that our religious duties in this life are a 
training and preparation for that which is to come ;— if we 
are encouraged to look forward to and anticipate that 
future state, while we are still encompassed with this 
earthly tabernacle ; — ^if we are taught to look, as to our 
great Example, to One who in love and sympathy towards 
Hi8 brethren waa Very Maii;-if we are bidden not to 
sorrow without hope concerning them which are asleep,® 
and are comforted by the promise that the ties of love 
which are broken on earth shall be united in heaven, — ^w^ 
may trust that not wholly alien to such feelings will be our 
communion with God face to face, when the redeemed 
of all flesh shall approach once more to Him that heareth 
prayer ; — ^no longer in the chamber of private devotion ; 
no longer in the temple of public worship ; but in that 
great City where no temple is ; " for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it."^ 

* Hebrews iv. 16, ™ 1 Corinthians xiii. 12. ^ 1 St. John iii. 2. 
• 1 Thessalonians iv. 13. p Revelation xxi. 22, 
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LECTUEE V. 

1 Corinthians I. 21-24. 

" Fob atteb that in the wisdom of God the wobld by wisdom 
knew not gk>d, it pleased qob by the foolishness of 

PBEAOHENG TO SAVE THEM THAT BELXEYE. FOB THE JeWS 
BEQUIBE A SIGN, AND THE GbEEKS SEEK AFTEB WISDOM : BUT 
WE PBEAOH OhBIST OBUOIFIED, UNTO THE JeWS A STUMBLINO- 
BLOOK, AND UNTO THE GbEEKS FOOLISHNESS ; BUT UNTO THEM 
WHICH ABE GALLED, BOTH JeWS AND GbEEES, ChBIST THE 

powEB OF God, and the wisdom of God." 

" Though it were admitted," says Bishop Butler, " that 
this opinion of Necessity were speculatively true ; yet, 
with regard to practice, it is as if it were false, so far as 
our experience reaches ; that is, to the whole of our pre- 
sent life. For the constitution of the present world, and 
the condition in which we are actually placed, is as if we 
were free. And it may perhaps justly be concluded that, 
since the whole process of action, through every step of it, 
suspense, deliberation, inclining one way, determining, and 
at last doing as we determine, is as if we were free, there- 
fore we are so. But the thing here insisted upon is, that, 
under the present natural government of the world, we 
find we are treated and dealt with as if we were free, prior 
to all consideration whether we are or not " (1). 

That this observation has in any degree settled the 
speculative difficulties involved in the problem of Liberty 
and Necessity, will not be maintained by any one who is 
acquainted with the history of the controversy. Nor was 
it intended by its author to do so. But, like many other 
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pregnant sentences ©f that great thinker, it introduces a 
principle capable of a much wider application than to the 
inquiry which originally suggested it. The vexed question 
of Liberty and Necessity, whose counter-arguments have 
become a by-word for endless and unprofitable wrangling, 
13 but one of a large class of problems, some of which 
meet us at every turn of our daily life and conduct, when- 
ever we attempt to justify in theory that which we are 
compelled to carry out in practice. Such problems arise 
inevitably, whenever we attempt to pass from the sensible 
to the intelligible world, from the sphere of action to that 
of thought, from that which appears to us to that which is 
in itself. In religion, in morals, in our daily business, in 
the care of our lives, in the exercise of our senses, the 
rules which guide our practice cannot be reduced to prin- 
ciples which satisfy our reason (2). 

The very first Law of Thought, and, through Thought, 
of all Consciousness, by which alone we are able to discern 
objects as such, or to distinguish them one from another, 
involves in its constitution a mystery and a doubt, which 
no eflfort of Philosophy has been able to penetrate :— How 
can the One be many, or the Many one ? (3) We are com- 
pelled to regard ourselves and our fellow men as persons, 
and the visible world around us as made up of things : but 
what is personality y and what is reality, are questions which 
the wisest have tried to answer, and have tried in vain. 
Man, as. a Person, is one, yet composed of many elements ; — 
not identical with any one of them, nor yet with the aggre- 
gate of them all ; and yet not separable from them by any 
effort of abstraction. Man is one in his thoughts, in his 
actions, in his feelings, and in the responsibilities which 
these involve. It is I who think, I who act^ I who feel ; 
yet I am not thought, nor action, nor feeling, nor a com- 
bination of thoughts and actions and feelings heaped 
together. Extension, and resistance, and shape, and the 
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yarious sensible qualities^ make up my conception of each 
individual body as such ; yet the body is not its extension, 
nor its shape, nor its hardness, nor its colour, nor its smell, 
nor its taste ; nor yet is it a mere aggregate of all these 
with no principle of unity among them. If these several 
parts constitute a single whole, the unity, as well as the 
plurality, must depend upon some principle which that 
whole contains: if they do not constitute a whole, the 
difficulty is removed but a single step ; for the same ques- 
tion, — what constitutes individuality ? — ^must be asked in 
relation to eaclr separate part. The actual conception of 
every object, as such, involves the combination of the Ono 
and the Many ; and that combination is practically made 
every time we think at all. But at the same time, no effort 
of reason is able to explain how such a relation is possible ; 
or to satisfy the intellectual doubt which necessarily arisesr 
on the contemplation of it. 

As it is with the first law of Thought, so it is with the 
first principle of Action and of Feeling. All action, 
whether free or constrained, and all passion, implies and 
rests upon another great mystery of Philosophy, — the 
Commerce between Mind and Matter. The properties 
and operations of matter are known only by the external 
senses ; the faculties and acts of the mind are known only 
by the internal apprehension. The energy of the one is 
motion : the energy of the other is consciousness. What 
is the middle term which unites these two ? and how can 
their reciprocal action, unquestionable as it is in fact, be 
conceived as possible in theory ? (4) How can a contact 
between body and body produce conscioiKness in the im- 
material soul ? How can a mental self-determination pro- 
duce the motion of material organs ? (5) How can mind, 
which is neither extended nor figured nor coloured in itself,, 
represent by its ideas the extension and figure and colour 
of bodies ? How can the body be determined to a new 
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position in space by an act of thought, to which space has 
no relation ? How can thought itself be carried on by 
bodily iustrumentSy and yet itself have nothing in common 
with bodily affections? What is the relation between the 
last pulsation of the material brain and the first awakening 
of the mental perception ? How does the spoken word, 
a merely material vibration of the atmosphere, become 
echoed, as it were, in the silent voice of thought, and take 
its part in an operation wholly spiritual? Here again we; 
acknowledge, in our daily practice, a &ct which we are 
unable to represent in theory ; and the various hypotheses 
to which Philosophy has had recourse, — the Divine Assist- 
ance, the Preestablished Harmony, the Plastic Medium, 
and others (6), are but so many confessions of the existence 
of the mystery, and of the extraordinary, yet wholly in- 
sufficient efforts made by human reason to penetrate it (7). 
The very perception of our senses is subject to the same 
restrictions. **No priestly dogmas," says Hume, "ever 
shocked common sense more than the infinite divisibility 
of extension, with its consequences " (8). He should have 
added, that the antagonist assumption of a finite divisibility 
is equally incomprehensible ; it being as impossible to 
conceive an ultimate unit, or least possible extension, as it. 
is to conceive the process of division carried on to infinity.. 
Extension is presented to the mind as a relation between, 
parts exterior to each other, whose reality cannot consist 
merely in their juxtaposition. We are thus compelled to 
believe that extension itseK is dependent upon some 
higher law ; — that it is not an original principle of things 
in themselves, but a derived result of their connection with 
each other. But to conceive how this generation of space 
is possible, — ^how unextended objects can by their conjunc- 
tion produce extension, — ^baffles the utmost efforts of the 
wild^ imagination or the profoundest reflection (9). We 
cannot conceive how unextended matter can become ex- 
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tended; for of unextended matter we know nothing, 
either in itself or in its relations ; though we are appa- 
rently compelled to postulate its existence, as implied in 
the appearances of which alone we are conscious. The 
existence of mental succession in time is as inexplicable as 
that of material extension in space ; — a first moment and 
• an infinite regress of moments being both equally incon- 
ceivable, no less than the corresponding theories of a first 
atom and an infinite division. 

The difficulty wUch meets us in these problems may 
help to throw some light on the purposes for which human 
thought is designed, and the limits within which it may be 
legitimately exercised. The primary fact of consciousness, 
which is accepted as regulating our practice, is in itself 
inexplicable^ but not inconeeivable. There is mystery ; but 
there is not yet contradiction. Thought is baffled, and 
unable to pursue the track of investigation ; but it does 
not grapple with an idea and destroy itself in the stn^le. 
Contradiction does not begin till we direct our thoughts, 
not to the fact itself, but to tbat which it suggests as 
beyond itself This difference is precisely that which exists 
between following the laws of thought, and striving to 
transcend them ; — ^between leaving the mystery of Knowing 
and Being unsolved, and making unlawful attempts to 
solve it The facts, — that all objects of thought are con- 
ceived as wholes composed of parts ; — ^that mind acts upon 
matter, and matter upon mind ; — that bodies are extended 
in space, and thouglits successive in time ;— do not, in their 
own statement, severally contain elements repulsive of each 
other. As mere facts, they are so far from being incon- 
ceivable, that they embody the very laws of conception 
itself, and are experienced at every moment as true : but 
though we are able, nay, compelled, to conceive them as 
facts, we find it impossible to conceive them as vUimate 
fadiB. They are made known to us as relations ; and all 
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relaGbiis are in themselves complex, and imply simpler 
principles ; — objects to be related, and a ground by which 
the relation is constituted. The conception of any such 
relation as a fact thus involves a farther inquiry concerning 
its existence as a consequence; and to this inquiry no 
satisfactory answer can be given. Thus the highest prin- 
ciples of tiiought and action, to which we can attain, are 
regulativey not speculative : — they do not serve to satisfy the 
reason, but to guide the conduct : they do not tell us what 
things are in themselves, but how we must conduct our- 
selves in relation to them. 

The conclusion which this condition of human conscious- 
ness almost irresistibly forces upon us, is one which equally 
exhibits the strength and the weakness of the human 
intellect We are compelled to admit that the mind, in its 
contemplation of objects, is not the mere passive recipient 
of the things presented to it ; but has an activity and a 
law of its own, by virtue of which it reacts upon the mate- 
rials existing without, and moulds them into that form in 
which consciousness is capable of apprehending them. The 
existence of modes of thought, which we are compelled to 
accept as at the same time relatively ultimate and abso- 
lutely derived, — as limits beyond which we cannot pene- 
trate, yet which themselves proclaim that there is a 
further truth behind and above them, — suggests, as its 
obvious explanation, the hypothesis of a mind cramped by 
its own laws, and bewildered in the contemplation of its 
own forms. If the mind, in the act of consciousness, were 
merely blank and inert ; — if the entire object of its con- 
templation came from without, and nothing from within ; — 
no fact of consciousness wduld be inexplicable ; for every- 
thing would present itself as it is. No reality would be 
suggested, beyond what is actually given: no question 
would be asked which is not already answered. For how 
can doubt arise, where there is no innate power in the 
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mind to think beyond what is placed before it, — ^to react 
npon that which acts upon it? But npon the contrary 
supposition, aU is regular, and the result such as might 
naturally be expected. If thought has laws of its own, it 
cannot by its own act go beyond them ; yet the recognition 
-of law, as a restraint, implies the existence of a sphere of 
liberty beyond. If the mind contributes its own element 
to the objects of consciousness, it must, in its first recog^ 
nition of those objects, necessarily regard them as something 
<$omplex, something generated partly from without and 
partly from within. Yet in that very recognition of the 
complex, as such, is implied an impossibility of attaining 
to the simple ; for to resolve the composition is to destroy 
the very act of knowledge, and the relation by which con- 
sciousness is constituted. The object of which we are 
conscious is thus, to adopt the weU-known language of the 
Kantian philosophy, a phmomenmv, not a thing in itself ; — 
a product, resulting from the twofold action of the thing 
apprehended, on the one side, and the faculties apprehending 
i^ on the other. The perceiving subject alone, and the 
perceived object alone, are two unmeaning elements, which 
first acquire a significance in and by the act of their 
<5onjunction (10). 

It is thus strictly in analogy with the method of God's 
Providence in the constitution of man's mental faculties, if 
we believe that, ia Eeligion also, He has given us truths 
which are designed to be regulative, rather than specu- 
lative ; intended, not to satisfy our reason, but to guide our 
practice ; not to teU us what Grod is in His absolute nature, 
but how He wiQs that we should think of Him in our 
present finite state (11). In my last Lecture I endeavoured 
to shew that our knowledge of God is not a consciousness 
of the Infinite as such, but that of the relation of a Person 
to a Person ; — ^the conception of personality being, humanly 
speaking, one of limitation. This amounts to the admission 
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that, in natural religion at least, our knowledge of God 
does not satisfy the conditions of speculative philosophy, 
and is incapable of reduction to an ultimate and absolute 
truth. And this, as we now see, is in accordance with the 
analogy which the character of human philosophy in other 
provinces would naturally lead us to expect (12). It is 
reasonable also that we should expect to find, as part of the 
same analogy, that the revealed manifestation of the Divine 
nature and attributes should likewise carry on its face the 
marks of subordination to some higher truth, of which it 
indicates the existence, but does not make known the 
substance. It is to be expected liiat our apprehension of 
the revealed Deity should involve mysteries inscrutable 
and doubts insoluble by our present faculties ; while, at the 
same time, it inculcates the true spirit in which such doubts 
should be dealt with ; by warning us, as plauily as such a 
•warning is possible, that we see a part only, and not the 
whole ; that we behold effects only, and not causes ; that 
our knowledge of God, though revealed by Himself, is 
revealed in relation to human faculties, and subject to the 
limitations and imperfections inseparable from the consti* 
tution of the human mind (13). We may neglect this 
warning if we please : we may endeavour to supply the 
imperfection, and thereby make it more imperfect still: 
we may twist and torture the divine image on the rack of 
human philosophy, and call its mangled relics by the high- 
sounding titles of the Absolute and the Infinite ; but these 
ambitious conceptions, the instant we attempt to employ 
them in any act of thought, manifest at once, by their 
inherent absurdities, that they are not that which they 
pretend to be ; — that, in the place of the Absolute and 
Infinite manifested in its own nature, we have merely the 
Relative and Finite contradicting itself. 

We may indeed believe, and ought to believe, that the 
knowledge which our Creator has permitted us to attain 
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to, whether by Bevelation or by our natural facriltieSy is 
not given to us as an instrument of deception. We may 
believe, and ought to believe, that» intellectually as well as 
morally, our present life is a state of discipline and pre- 
paration for another ; and that the conceptions which we 
are compelled to adopt, as the guides of our thoughts and 
actions now, may indeed, in the sight of a higher Intelligence, 
be but partial truth, but cannot be total falsehood. But in 
thus believing, we desert the evidence of Beason, to rest 
on that of Faith ; and of the principles on which Beason 
itself depends, it is obviously impossible to have any other 
guarantee. But such a Faith, however well founded, has 
itself only a regulative and practical, not a speculative and 
theoretical application. It bids us rest content within the 
limits which have been assigned to us ; but it cannot enable 
us to overleap those limits, nor exalt to a more absolute 
character the conclusions obtained by finite thinkers under 
the conditions of finite thought. But on the other hand, 
we must beware of the opposite extreme, — ^that of mis- 
taking the inability to affirm for the ability to deny. We 
cannot say that our conception of the Divine Nature 
exactly resembles that Nature in its absolute existence ; 
for we know not what that absolute existence is. But, for 
the same reason, we are equally unable to say that it does 
not resemble ; for, if we know not the Absolute and Infinite 
at aU, we cannot say how far it is or is not capable of likeness 
or unlikeness to the Eelative and Finite. We must remain 
content with the belief that we have that knowledge of 
God which is best adapted to our wants and training. 
How far that knowledge represents God as He is, we know 
not, and we have no need to know. 

The testimony of Scripture, like that of our natural 
faculties, is plain and intelligible, when we are content to 
accept it as a fact intended for our practical guidance : it 
becomes incomprehensible, only when we attempt to ex- 
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plain it 6ts a theory capable of speculative analysis. We 
are distinctly told that there is a mutual relation between 
God and man, as distinct agents; — ^that Grod influences 
man by His grace, visits him with rewards or punishments, 
regards him with love or anger ; — ^that man, within his own 
limited sphere, is likewise capable of "prevailing with 
God ; " * that his prayers may obtain an answer, his conduct 
call down God's favour or condemnation. There is nothing 
self-contradictory or even unintelligible in this, if we 
are content to believe that it is so, without striving to 
understand Jiow it is so. But the instant we attempt to 
analyse the ideas of God as infinite and man as finite ; — 
to resolve the scriptural statements into the higher prin- 
ciples on which their possibility apparently depends ; — we 
are surrounded on every side by contradictions of our own 
raising ; and, unable to comprehend how the Infinite and 
the Finite can exist in mutual relation, we are tempted to 
deny the fact of that relation altogether, and to seek a 
refuge, though it be but insecure and momentary, in 
Pantheism, which denies the existence of the Finite, or in 
Atheism, which rejects the Infinite. And here, again, the 
parallel between Religion and Philosophy holds good : the 
same limits of thought are discernible in relation to both. 
The mutual intercourse of mind and matter has been ex- 
plained away by rival theories of Idealism on the one side 
and Materialism on the other. The unity and plurality, 
which are combined in every object of thought, have been 
assailed, on this side by the Eleatic, who maintains that 
all things are one, and variety a delusion (14) ; on that 
side by the Sceptic, who tells us that there is no unity, but. 
merely a mixture of diflferences ; that nothing is, but all 
things are ever becoming ; that mind and body, as sub-, 
stances, are mere philosophical fictions, invented for the 
support of isolated impressions and ideas (15). The 

* Genesis xxxii. 28. 

F 
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mystery of Necessity and Liberty has its philosophical as 
well as its theological aspect : and a parallel may be found 
to both in the counter-labyrinth of Continuity in Space, 
whose mazes are sufSciently bewildering to shew that the 
perception of our bodily senses, however certain as a fact, 
reposes, in its ultimate analysis, upon a mystery no less 
insoluble than that which envelopes the free agency of 
man in its relation to the Divine Omniscience (16). 

Action, and not knowledge, is man's destiny and duty 
in this life ; and his highest principles, both in philosophy 
and in religion, have reference to this end. But it does 
not follow, on that account, that our representations are 
untrue, because they are imperfect. To assert that a 
representation is untrtie^ because it is relative to the mind 
of the receiver, is to overlook the fact that truth itself is 
nothing more than a relation. Truth and falsehood are 
not properties of things in themselves, but of our concep- 
tions, and are tested, not by the comparison of conceptions 
with things in themselves^ but with things as they are 
given in some other relation. My conception of an object 
of sense is true, when it corresponds to the characteristics 
of the object as I perceive it ; but the perception itself is 
equally a relation, and equally implies the cooperation of 
human faculties. Truth in relation to no intelligence is a 
contradiction in terms : our highest conception of absolute 
truth is that of truth in relation to all intelligences. But 
of the consciousness of intelligences different from our own 
we have no knowledge, and can make no application. 
Truth, therefore, in relation to man, admits of no other 
test than the harmonious consent of all human faculties ; 
and, as no such faculty can take cognisance of the 
Absolute, it follows that correspondence with the Absolute 
can never be required as a test of truth (17). The utmost 
deficiency that can be charged against human faculties 
amounts only to this ; — ^that we cannot say that we know 
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God as Gtxi knows HimseK (18) : — ^that the trutli of which 
our finite minds are susceptible may, for aught we know, 
be but the passing shadow of some higher reality, which 
exists only in Hie Infinite Intelligence. 

That the trae conception of the Divine Nature, so far as 
we are able to receive it, is to be found in those regulative 
representations which exhibit God under limitations accom- 
modated to the constitution of man ; not in the unmeaning 
abstractions which, aiming at a higher knowledge, distort, 
rather than exhibit, the Absolute and the Infinite ; is thus 
a conclusion warranted, both deductively, from the recog- 
nition of the limits of human thought, and inductively, by 
what we can gather from experience and analogy con- 
ceming God's general deaUngs with mankind. There 
remains yet a third indispensable probation, to which the 
same conclusion must be subjected ; namely, how far does 
it agree with the teaching of Holy Scripture ? 

In no respect is the Theology of the Bible, as contrasted 
with the mythologies of human invention, more remarkable 
than in the manner in which it recognises and adapts itself 
to that complex and seK-limiting constitution of the human 
mind, which man^s wisdom finds so difficult to acknowledge. 
To human reason, the personal and the infinite stand out 
in apparently irreconcilable antagonism ; and the recogni- 
tion of the one in a religious system almost inevitably in- 
volves the sacrifice of the other. The Personality of God 
disappears in the Pantheism of India ; His Infinity is lost 
sight of in the Polytheism of Greece (19). In the Hebrew 
Scriptures, on the contrary, throughout" all their variety of 
Books and Authors, one method of Divine teaching is con- 
stantly manifested, appealing alike to the intellect and to 
the feelings of man. From first to last we hear the echo 
of that first great Commandment : " Hear, Israel : The 
Lord our God is one Lord : and thou shalt love the l^ord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 

f2 
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without feeling that it is indeed the work of Him who formed 
the spirit of man, and fitted him for the service of his 
Maker. " He sheweth His word unto Jacob, His statutes 
and ordinances unto Israel. He hath not dealt so with any 
nation; neither have the heathen knowledge of His laws."'* 
But if this is the lesson taught us by that earlier mani- 
festation in which God is represented under the likeness of 
human attributes, what may we learn from that later and 
fuller revelation which tells us of One who is Himself both 
God and Man ? The Father has revealed Himself to man- 
kind under human types and images, that He may appeal 
more earnestly and effectually to man's consciousness of 
the human spirit within him. The Son has done more 
than this : He became for our sakes very Man, made in all 
things like unto His brethren ;° the Mediator between God 
and men,P being both God and Man (20). Herein is our 
justification, if we refuse to aspire beyond those limits of 
human thought in which He has placed us. Herein is our 
answer, if any man would spoil us through philosophy and 
vain deceit.*^ Is it irrational to contemplate God imder sym- 
bols drawn from the human consciousness ? Christ is our 
pattern : " for in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily ^ (21).'* Is it unphilosophical that our thoughts 
of God should be subject to the law of time ? It was when 
the fulness of the time was come, that God sent forth his 
Son * (22). Does the philosopher bid us strive to transcend 
the human, and to annihilate our own personality in the 
presence of the Infinite ? The Apostle tells us to look for- 
ward to the time when we shall " all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of the ftilness of 
Christ." * Does human wisdom seek, by some transcend- 



" Psalm cxlvii. 19, 20. 
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P 1 Timothy ii. 5. 
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ental form of intuition, to behold God as He is in His infi- 
nite nature ; repeating in its own manner the request of 
Philip, *' Lord, shew us the Father, and it snfficeth us " ? 
Christ Himself has given the rebuke and the reply : " He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father ; and how sayest 
thou then. Shew us the Father ? " " 

The doctrine of a personal Christ, very God and very 
Man, has indeed been the great stumbling-block in the 
way of those so-called philosophical theologians who, in 
their contempt for the historical and temporal, would throw 
aside the vivid revelation of a living and acting God, 
to take refuge in the empty abstraction of an impersonal 
idea. And accordingly, they have made various elaborate 
attempts to substitute in its place a conception more in 
accordance with the supposed requirements of speculative 
philosophy. Let us hear on this point, and understand as 
we best may, the language of the great leader of the chief 
modem school of philosophical rationalists. ^'To grasp 
rightly and definitely in thought^" says Hegel, '' the nature 
of God as a Spirit, demands profound speculation. These 
propositions are first of all contained therein : God is God 
only in sofer aaHeknowB Himself: His own self-know- 
ledge is moreover His self-consciousness in man, and man's 
knowledge of God, which is developed into man's self-know- 
ledge in God."... "The Form of the Absolute Spirit," he 
continues, "separates itself from the Substance, and in it 
the different phases of the conception part into separate 
spheres or elements, in each of which tiie Absolute Sub- 
stance exhibits itself, first as an eternal substance, abiding 
in its manifestation with itself ; secondly, as a distinguish- 
ing of the eternal Essence from its manifestation, which 
through this distinction becomes the world of appearance, 
into which the substance of the abs(dute Spirit enters ; 
thirdly, as an endless return and reconciliation of the world 

» St. John xiv. 8, 9. 
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thus projected with the eternal Essence, by which that 
Essence goes back from appearance into the unity of its 
fulness" (23). The remainder of the passage carries out 
this metaphysical caricature of Christian docJtrine into fur- 
ther details, bearing on my present argument, but with 
even additional obscurity ; — ^an obscurity so great, that the 
efifect of a literal translation would be too ludicrous for an 
occasion hke the present. But enough has been quoted to 
shew that, if rationalizing philosophers have not made much 
progress, since the days of Job, in the ability to find out 
the Almighty unto perfection,^ they have at least not gone 
backwards in the art of darkening counsel by words with* 
out knowledge.^ 

What is the exact meaning of fliis profound riddle, which 
the author has repeated in different forms in various parts 
of his writings (24) ; — ^whether he really means to assert 
or to deny the existence of Christ as a man ; — ^whether he 
designs to represent the Incarnation and earthly life of the 
Son of God as a fact, or only as the vulgar representation 
of a philosophical idea, — is a point which has been stoutly 
disputed among his disciples, and which possibly the philo- 
sopher himself did not wish to see definitely settled (25). 
But there is another passage, in which he has spoken some- 
what more plainly, and which, without being quite decisive, 
may be quoted as throwing some light on the tendency of 
his thought. " Christ," says this significant passage, " has 
been csdled by the church the God-Man. This monstrous 
combination is to the understanding a direct contradiction ; 
but the unity of the divine and human nature is in this 
respect brought into consciousness and certainty in man ; 
in that the Diversity, or, as we may also express it, the 
Finiteness, Weakness, Frailty of human nature, is not in- 
compatible with this Unity, as in the eternal Idea Diversity 
in no wise derogates from the Unity which is God. This 

* Job xi. 7. ^ Job xxxviii. 2. 
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is the monstrosity whose necessity we have seen. It is 
therein implied that the divine and human nature are not 
in themselves different. God in human form. The truth 
is, that there is but one Beason, one Spirit ; that the Spirit 
as finite has no real existence" (26). 

The dark sentences of the master have been, as might 
naturally be expected, variously developed by his dis- 
ciples. Let us hear how the same theory is expressed 
in the language of one who is frequently commended as 
representing the orthodox theology of this school, and who 
has striven hard to reconcile the demands of his philosophy 
with the belief in a personal Christ. Marheineke assures 
us, that " the possibility of God becoming Man shews in 
itself that the divine and human nature are in themselves 
not separate :" that, " as the truth of the human nature is 
the divine, so the reality of the divine nature is the human" 
(27). And towards the conclusion of a statement worthy 
to rank with that of his master for grandiloquent obscurity, 
he says, " As Spirit, by renouncing Individuality, Man is 
in truth elevated above himself, without having abandoned 
the human . nature : as Spirit renouncing Absoluteness, 
God has lowered Himself to human nature, without having 
abandoned his existence as Divine Spirit. The unity of 
tiie divine and human nature is but the unity in that Spirit 
whose existence is the knowledge of the truth, with which 
the doing of good is identical. This Spirit, as God in the 
human nature and as Man in the divine nature, is the 
God-Man. The man wise in divine holiness, and holy in 
divine wisdom, is the God-Man. As a historical fact," he 
continues, " this imion of God with man is manifest and 
real in the Person of Jesus Christ : in Him the divine 
manifestation has become perfectly human. The concep- 
tion of the God-Man in the historical Person of Jesus Christ, 
contains in itself two phases in one ; first, that God is 
manifest only through man ; and in this relation Christ is 
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as yet placed on an equality with all other men : He is 
the Son of Man, and therein at first represents only the 
possibility of God becoming Man : secondly, that in this 
Man, Jesus Christ, God is manifest, as in none other : this 
manifest Man is the manifest God ; but the manifest God 
is the Son of God ; and in this relation, Christ is God's 
Son; and this is the actual fulfilment of the possibi- 
L'ty or promise ; it is the reality of God becoming Man " 

But this kind of halting between two opinions, which 
endeavours to combine the historical fact with the philo- 
sophical theory, was not of a nature to satisfy the bolder 
and more logical minds of the same school. In the theory 
of Strauss we find the direct antagonism between the 
historical and the philosophical Christ fairly acknow- 
ledged ; and the* former is accordingly set aside entirely, 
to make way for the latter. And here we have at least 
the advantage, that the trumpet gives no uncertain sound ; 
^-that we are no longer deluded by a phantom of Christian 
doctrine enveloped in a mist of metaphysical obscurity; 
but the two systems stand out sharply and clearly defined, 
in their utter contrariety to each other, "In an individual, 
a God-Man," he tells us, "the properties and functions 
which the church ascribes to Christ contradict themselves ; 
in the idea of the race they perfectly agree. Humanity 
is the union of the two natures — Grod become Man, the 
infinite manifesting itself in the finite, and the finite Spirit 
remembering its infinitude : it is the child of the visible 
Mother and the invisible Father, Nature and Spirit : it is 
the worker of miracles, in so far as in the course of human 
history the spirit more and more completely subjugates 
nature, both within and around man, until it lies before 
him as the inert matter on which he exercises his active 
power : it is the sinless one, for the course of its develop- 
ment is a blameless one ; pollution cleaves to the individual 
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only, but- in tiie race and its history it is taken away. It 
is Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven ; for 
from the negation of its natural state there ever proceeds 
a higher spiritual life ; &om the suppression of its finite 
character as a personal, national, and terrestrial Spirit, 
arises its union with the infinite Spirit of the heavens. By 
faith in this Christ, especially in his death and resurrection, 
man is justified before God : that is, by the kindling within 
him of the idea of Humanity, the individual man partici- 
pates in the divinely human life of the species. Now the 
main element of that idea is, that the negation of the 
merely natural and sensual life, which is itself the negation 
of the spirit, (the negation of negation, therefore,) is the 
sole way to true spiritual life " (29). 

These be thy gods, O Philosophy : these are the Meta- 
physics of Salvation (30). This is that knowledge of things 
divine and human, which we are called upon to substitute 
for the revealed doctrine of the Incarnation of the eternal 
Son in the fulness of time. It is for this philosophical 
idea, so superior to all history and fact, — ^this necessary 
process of the unconscious and impersonal Infinite, — that 
we are to sacrifice that blessed miracle of Divine Love and 
Mercy, by which the Son of God, of His own free act and 
will, took man's nature upon Him for man's redemption. 
It is for this that we are to obliterate from our faith that 
touching picture of the pure and holy Jesus, to which man- 
'^Emd for eighteen centuries has ever turned, with the 
devotion of man to God rendered only more heartfelt by 
the sympathy of love between man and man : which from 
generation to generation has nurtured the first seeds of 
religion in the opening mind of childhood, by the image 
of that Divine Child who was cradled in the manger of 
Bethlehem, and was subject to His parents at Nazareth : 
which has checked the fiery temptations of youth, by the 
thought of Him who " was in all points tempted like as we 
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are, yet without sin:"* which has consoled the man strtig^ 
gling with poverty and sorrow, by the pathetic remem- 
brance of Him who on earth had not where to lay His 
head : * which has blended into one brotherhood the rich 
and the poor, the mighty and the mean among mankind, 
by the example of Him who, though He was rich, yet for 
our sakes became poor;* though He was equal with God, 
yet took upon Him the form of a servant :° which has 
given to the highest and purest precepts of morality an 
additional weight and sanction, by the records of that life 
in which the marvellous and the familiar are so strangely 
yet so perfectly united ; — that life so natural in its human 
virtue, so supernatural in its -divine power: which has 
robbed death of its sting, 6uid the grave of its victory, by 
faith in Him who " was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification:"** which has ennobled 
and sanctified even the wants and weaknesses of our mortal 
nature, by the memory of Him who was an hungered in 
the wilderness and athirst upon the cross ; who mourned 
over the destruction of Jerusalem, and wept at the grave 
of Lazarus. 

Let Philosophy say what she will, the fact remains un- 
shaken. It is the consciousness of the deep wants of our 
human nature that first awakens God's presence in the 
soul : it is by adapting His Eevelation to those wants that 
God graciously condescends to satisfy them. The time 
may indeed come, though not in this life, when tliese 
various manifestations of God, " at sundry times and in 
divers manners,"® may be seen to be but different sides 
and partial representations of one and the same Divine 
Reality ; — when the light which now gleams in restless 
flashes from the ruffled waters of the human soul, will 
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1 Corinthians II, 11. 
" Fob what man ksowsth the thtnos op a mah, bavk the epiEir 

07 HAN WHICH IB IN HIM? EVEN SO THE THWae OF GloD 
KMOWaTH NO MAN, BUT THK SpIEIT OF GoD." 

The conclusion to be drawn from our previous inquiries 
i^ that the doctrines of Revealed Eeligion, like all other 
objects of human thought, have a relation to the constitu- 
tion of the thinker to whom they are addressed ; within 
-which relation their practical application and significance 
is confined. At the same time, this very relation indicates 
the existence of a higher form of the same truths, beyond 
the range of human iDtelligence, aad therefore not ca- 
pable of representation in any positive mode of thought. 
Religions ideas, in short, like aU other objects of man's 
consciousness, are composed of two distinct elements, — 
a Matter, furnished from without, and a Form, imposed 
from within by the laws of the mind itself. The latter 
element is common to all objects of thought as such : the 
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There may be objections whose force, such as it is, tells 
against the revealed doctrine alone, and which are harm- 
less when directed against any other mode of religious 
representation. And there may also be objections which 
are applicable to the form which revealed religion shares 
in common with other modes of human thinking, and 
whose force, if they have any, is in reality directed, not 
against Eevelation in particular, but against all Eeligion, 
and indeed against all Philosophy also. Now if, upon 
examination, it should appear that the principal objections 
which are raised on the side of Bationalism properly so 
called, — those, namely, which turn on a supposed incom- 
patibility between the doctrines of Scripture and the 
deductions of human reason, — are of the latter kind, and 
not of the former, Christianity is at least so far secure from 
any apprehension of danger from the side of rational 
philosophy. For the weapon with which she is assailed 
exhibits its own weakness in the very act of assaihn^. If 
there is error or imperfection in L essential forL of 
human thought^ it must adhere to the thought criticizing, 
no less than to the thought criticized ; and the result 
admits of but two legitimate alternatives. Either we must 
abandon ourselves to an absolute Scepticism, which be- 
lieves nothing and disbelieves nothing, and which thereby 
destroys itseK in believing that nothing is to be believed ; 
or we must confess that reason, in thus criticizing, has 
transcended its legitimate province ; that it has failed, not 
through its inherent weakness, but through being misdi- 
rected in its aim. We must then shift the inquiry to 
another field, and allow our belief to be determined, not 
solely by the internal character of the doctrines them- 
selves, as reasonable or unreasonable, but, partly at least, 
by the evidence which can be produced in favour of their 
asserted origin as a fact. The reasonable believer, in 
short, must abstain from pronouncing judgment on the 
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nature of the message, until he has fairly examined the 
credentials of the messenger. 

There are two methods by which such an examination of 
objections may be conducted. We may commence by an 
analysis of thought in general, distinguishing the Form, or 
permanent element, from the Matter, or variable element ; 
and then, by applying the results of that analysis to special 
instances, we may shew, upon deductive grounds, the 
formal or material character of this or that class of objec- 
tions. Or we may reverse the process, commencing by 
an examination of the objections themselves; and, by 
exhibiting them in their relation to other doctrines besides 
those of Eevelation, we may arrive at the same conclusion 
as to their general or special applicability. The former 
method is perhaps the most searching and complete, but 
could hardly be adequately carried out within my present 
Umits, nor without the employment of a language more 
technical than would be suitable on this occasion. In 
selecting the latter method as the more appropriate, I must 
request my hearers to bear in mind the general principles 
which it is proposed to exhibit in one or two special 
instances. These are, first, that there is no rational diffi- 
culty in Christian Theology which has not its corresponding 
difficulty in human Philosophy ; and, secondly, that there- 
fore we may reasonably conclude that the stumbling-blocks 
which the rationalist professes to find in the doctrines of 
revealed religion arise, not from defects peculiar to revela- 
tion, but from the laws and limits of human thought in 
general, and are thus inherent in the method of rationalism 
itself, not in the objects which it pretends to criticize. 

But, before applying this method to the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Christian revelation, it will be desirable to say 
a few words on a preliminary condition, on which our belief 
in the possibility of any revelation at all is dependent. We 
must justify, in the first instance, the limitations which have 
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been assigned to human reason in relation to the great 
foundation of all religious belief whatsoever: we must 
shew how far the same method warrants the assertion which 
has been already made on other grounds ; namely, that we 
may and ought to believe in the existence of a God whose 
nature we are unable to comprehend ; that we are bound 
to believe that Grod exists ; and to acknowledge Him as 
our Sustainer and our Moral Grovemor: though we are 
wholly unable to declare what He is in His own Absolute 
Essence (1). 

Many philosophical theologians, who are far from rejecting 
any of the essential doctrines of revelation, are yet unwilling 
to ground their acceptance of them on the duty of believing 
in the inconceivable. " The doctrine of the incognizability 
of the Divine Essence," says the learned and deep-thinking 
Julius Muller, " with the intention of exalting God to the 
highest, deprives Him of the realities, without which, as it 
is itself obliged to confess^ we cannot really think of Him. 
That this negative result, just as decidedly as the assump- 
tion of an absolute knowledge of God, contradicts the Holy 
Scriptures, which especially teach that God becomes 
revealed in Christ, as it does that of the simple Christian 
consciousness, may be too easily shewn for it to be requisite 
that we should here enter upon the same : it is also of 
itself clear into what a strange position theology must fall 
by the renunciation of the knowledge of its essential 
object" (2). As regards the former part of this objection, 
I endeavoured, in my last Lecture, to shew that a full 
belief in God, as revealed in Christ, is not incompatible 
with a speculative inability to apprehend the Divine 
Essence. As regards the latter part, it is important to 
observe the exact parallel which in this respect exists 
between the fundamental conception of Theology and that 
of Philosophy. The Principle of Causality, the father, as 
it has been called, of metaphysical science (3), is to the 
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pliilosopher what the belief in the existence of God is to 
the theologian. Both are principles inherent in our nature, 
exhibiting, whatever may be their origin, those charac- 
teristics of universality and certainty which mark them as 
part of the inalienable inheritance of the human mind. 
Neither can be reduced to a mere logical inference from 
the facts of a limited and contingent experience. Both 
are equally indispensable to their respective sciences: 
without Causation, there can be no Philosophy ; as without 
God there can be no Theology. Yet to this day, while 
enunciating now, as ever, the fundamental axiom, that for 
every event there must be a Cause^ Philosophy has never 
been able to determine what Causation is ; to analyse the 
elements which the causal nexus involves ; or to shew by 
what law she is justified in assuming the universal postulate 
upon which all her reasonings depend (4). The Principle 
of Causality has ever been, and probably ever will be, the 
battle-ground on which, from generation to generation. 
Philosophy has struggled for her very existence in the 
death;-gripe of Scepticism; and at every pause in the 
contest, the answer has been still the same : " We cannot 
explain it, but we rrmst believe it." Causation is not the 
mere invariable association of antecedent and consequent : 
we feel that it implies something more than this (5). 
Yet, beyond the little sphere of our own volitions, what 
more can we discover? and within that sphere, what do we 
discover that we can explain (6) ? The unknown some- 
thing, call it by what name you will, — ^power, effort, ten- 
dency, — still remains absolutely concealed, yet is still con- 
ceived as absolutely indispensable. Of Causality, as of 
Deity, we may almost say, in the emphatic language of 
Augustine, "Cujus nuUa scientia est in anima, nisi scire 
quomodo eum nesciat" (7). We can speak out boldly and 
clearly of each, if we are asked what it is not : we are 
silent only when we are asked what it is. The eloquent 
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words of the same great father are as applicable to humaa 
as to divine Philosophy: ^'Deus iuefGeibilis est: feu^ilius 
dicimus quid non 4sit, quam quid sit Terrain cogitas; 
non est hoc Deus : mare cogitas ; non est hoc Deus : 
omnia qu» sontin terra, homines et animalia ; non est hoc 
Deus : omnia quae sunt in maii, quad volant per aerem ; 
non est hoc Deus : quidquid lucet in coelo, stellse, sol et 
luna; non est hoc Deus: ipsum coelum; non est hoc 
Deus. Angelos cogita, Yirtutes, Potestates, ArchangeloSy 
Thrones, Sedes, Dominaiiiones ; non est hoc Deus. Et 
quid est ? Hoc solum potui dicere, quid non sit" (8). 

From the Amdamental doctrine of Beligion in general, 
let us pass on to that of Christianity in particular. **The 
Catholic Faith is this : that we worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity." How, asks the objector, can the 
One be Many, or the Many One ? or how is a distinction 
of Persons compatible with tiieir perfect equality (9) ? Is 
it not a contradiction to say, that we are compelled by 
the Christian Verity to acknowledge every Person by 
Himself to be God and Lord ; and yet are forbidden by 
the Catholic Beligion to say, There be three Gods, or three 
Lords (10) ? 

To exhibit the philosophical value of this objection, we 
need only make a slight change in the language of the 
doctrine criticized. Instead of a Plurality of Persons in 
the Divine Unity, we have only to speak of a Plurality of 
Attributes in the Divine Essence. How can there be a 
variety of Attributes^ each infinite in its kind, and yet all 
together constituting but one Infinite? or how, on the 
other hand, can the Infinite be conceived as existing 
without diversity at all ? We know, indeed, that various 
attributes exist in man, constituting in their plurality one 
and the same conscious self. Even here, there is a mystery 
which we cannot explain ; but the fact is one which we 
are compelled, by the direct testimony of consciousness, to 
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accept without explanation. But in admitting, as we are 
compelled to do, the coexistence of many attributes in one 
person, we can conceive those attributes only as distinct 
from each other, and as limiting each other. Each mental 
ftttribute is manifested as a separate and determinate mode 
of consciousness, marked off and limited by the very fact of 
its manifestation as such. Each is developed in activities 
and operations from which the others are excluded. But 
this type of conscious existence fails us altogether, when we 
attempt to transfer it to the region of the Infinite. That 
there can be but one Infinite, appears to be a necessary 
conclusion of reasoning ; for diversity is itself a limitation : 
yet here we have many Infinites, each distinct from the 
other, yet aU constituting one Infinite, which is ndither 
identical with them nor distinguishable fix)m them. If 
Beason, thus bafSed, &lls back on the conception of a 
simple Infinite Nature, composed of no attributes, her case 
is still more hopeless. That which has no attributes is 
nothing conceivable; for things are conceived by their 
attributes. Strip the Infinite of the Attributes by which it 
is distinguished as infinite, and the Finite of those by which 
it is distinguished as finite ; and the residue is neither the 
Infinite as such, nor the Finite as such, nor any one being 
as distinguished from any other being. It is the vague 
and empty conception of Being in general^ which is no 
being in particular : — a shape, 

" If Shape it might be called, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or Substance might be called, that Shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either " (11). 

The objection, "How can the One be Many, or the Many 
One?" is thus so far from telling with peculiar force 
against the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity, that it 
has precisely the same power, or want of power, and may 
be urged with precisely the same efiect, or want of effect, 
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against any conception, theological or philosophical, in 
which we may attempt to represent the Divine Nature and 
Attributes as infinite, or, indeed, to exhibit the Infinite at 
alL The same argument applies with equal force to the 
conception of the Absolute. If the Divine Nature is con- 
ceived as being nothing more than the sum of the Divine 
Attributes, it is not Absolute; for the existence of the 
whole will be dependent on the existence of its several 
parts. If, on the other hand, it is something distinct £rom 
the Attributes, and capable of existing without them, it 
becomes, in its absolute essence, an absolute void, — an 
existence manifested by no characteristic features, — a con- 
ception constituted by nothing conceivable (12). 

The same principle may be also applied to another por- 
tion of this great fundamental truth. The doctrine of the 
Son of God, begotten of the Father, and yet coeternal 
with the Father, is in no wise more or less comprehensible 
by human reason, than the relation between the Divine 
Essence and its Attributes (13). In the order of Thought, 
or of Nature, the substance to which attributes belong has 
a logical priority to the attributes which exist in relation 
to it. The Attributes are attributes of a Svhstance. The 
former are conceived as the dependent and derived ; the 
latter as the independent and original existence. Yet in 
the order of Time (and to the order of Time all human 
thought is limited) it is as impossible to conceive the Sub- 
stance existing before its Attributes, as the Attributes 
before the Substance (14). We cannot conceive a being 
originally simple, developing itself in the course of time 
into a complexity of attributes; for absolute simplicity 
cannot be conceived as containing within itself a principle 
of development, nor as difierently related to different 
periods of time, so as to commence its development at any 
particular moment (15). Nor yet can we conceive the 
attributes as existing prior to the substance ; for the very 
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conception of an attribute implies relation to a substance. 
Yet the third hypothesis, that of their coexistence in all 
time, is equally incomprehensible ; for this is to merge 
the Absolute and Infinite in an eternal relation and differ- 
ence. We cannot conceive God as first existing, and then 
as creating His own attributes; for the creative power 
must then itself be created. Nor yet can we conceive the 
Divine Essence as constituted by the eternal coexistence 
of attributes ; for then we have many Infinites, with no 
bond of unity between them. The mystery of the Many 
and the One, which has baffled philosophy ever since philo- 
sophy began, meets it here, as everywhere, with its eternal 
riddle, Eeason gains nothing by repudiating Eevelation ; 
for the mystery of Eevelation is the mystery of Eeason 
also. 

I should not for an instant dream of adducing this 
metaphysical parallel as offering the slightest approach 
to a 'proof of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. 
What it really illustrates is, not God's Nature, but man s 
ignorance. Without an Absolute Knowing there can be 
no comprehension of Absolute Being (16). The position 
of human reason, with regard to the ideas of the Absolute 
and the Infinite, is such as equally to exclude the Dog- 
matism which would demonstrate Christian Doctrine from 
philosophical premises, and the nationalism which rejects 
it on the ground of philosophical difficulties ; as well as 
that monstrous combination of both, which distorts it in 
pretending to systematize it. The Infinite is known to 
human reason, merely as the negation of the Finite : we 
know what it is not; and that is all. The conviction, 
that an Infinite Being exists, seems forced upon us by the 
manifest incompleteness of our finite knowledge ; but we 
have no rational means whatever of determining what is 
the nature of that Being (17). The mind is thus perfectly 
blank with regard to any speculative representation of the 
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Divine Essence ; and for that very reason^ Philosophy is 
not entitled, on internal evidence, to accept any, or to 
reject any. The only question which we are reasonably at 
liberty to ask in this matter, relates to the evidences of 
the Revelation as a fact If there is sufficient evidence, 
on other grounds, to shew that the Scripture, in which this 
doctrine is contained, is a Revelation from God, the doc- 
trine itself must be unconditionallly received, not as 
reasonable, nor as unreasonable, but as scriptural. If there 
is not such evidence, the doctrine itself will lack its proper 
support ; but the Reason which rejects it is utterly incom- 
petent to substitute any other representation in its place. 

Let us pass on to the second great doctrine of the 
Catholic Faith, — that which asserts the union of two 
Natures in the Person of Christ. " The right faith is, that 
we believe and confess, that our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, is God and Man : God, of the Substance of 
the Father, begotten before the worlds ; and Man, of the 
Substance of His Mother, born in the world " (18). 

Our former parallel was drawn firom the impossibility of 
conceiving, in any form, a relation between the IniSnite 
and the Infinite. Our present parallel may be found in the 
equal impossibility of conceiving, by the natural reason, a 
relation between the Infinite and the Finite ; — ^an impossi- 
bility equally insurmountable, whether the two natures are 
conceived as existing in one Being, or in divers. Let us 
attempt, if we can, to conceive, at any moment of time, a 
finite world coming into existence by the fiat of an Infinite 
Creator. Can we conceive that the amount of existence 
is thereby increased, — that the Infinite and the Finite 
together contain more reality than formerly existed in the 
Infinite alone ? The supposition annihilates itself ; for it 
represents Infinite Existence as capable of becoming 
greater stiU. But, on the other hand, can we have recourse 
to the opposite alternative, and conceive the Creator as 
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evolving the world out of His own Essence ; the amount 
of Being remaining as before, yet the Infinite and the 
Finite both existing? This supposition also annihilates 
itself ; for if the Infinite suffers diminution by that portion 
of it which becomes the Finite, it is infinite no longer ; 
and if it suffers no diminution, the two together are but 
equal to the Infinite alone, and the Finite is reduced to 
absolute nonentity (19). In any mode whatever of human 
thought, the coexistence of the Infinite and the Finite is 
inconceiyable ; and yet the non-existence of either is, by 
the same laws of consciousness, equally inconceivable. If 
Beason is to be the supreme Judge of Divine Truths, it 
will not be sufficient to follow its guidance up to a certain 
point, and to stop when it is inconvenient to proceed 
further. There is no logical break in the chain of conse- 
quences, from Socinianism to Pantheism^nd from Pan- 
theism to Atheism, and from Atheism to Pyrrhonism; and 
Pyrrhonism is but the suicide of Eeason itself. " Nature," 
says Pascal, " confounds the Pyrrhonists, and reason con- 
founds the Dogmatists. What then becomes of man, if he 
seeks to discover his true condition by his natural reason ? 
He cannot avoid one of these sects, and he cannot subsist 
in either" (20). 

Let Keligion begin where it will, it must begin with that 
which is above Eeason. What then do we gain by that 
parsimony of belief, which strives to deal out the Infinite 
in infinitesimal fragments, and to erect the largest possible 
superstructure of deduction upon the smallest possible 
foundation of faith ? We gain just this : that we forsake 
an incomprehensible doctrine, which rests upon the word 
of Grod, for one equally incomprehensible, which rests upon 
the word of man. Eeligion, to be a relation between God 
and man at all, must rest on a belief in the Infibodte, and 
also on a belief in the Finite ; for if we deny the first, 
there ia no God ; and if we deny the second, there is no 
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Man. But the coexistence of the Infinite and the Finite, 
in any manner whatever, is inconceivable by reason ; and 
the only ground that can be taken for accepting one repre- 
sentation of it, rather than another, is that one is revealed, 
and another is not revealed. We may seek as we will for 
a *^ Eeligion within the limits of the bare Eeason ;" and 
we shall not find it ; simply because no such thing exists ; 
and if we dream for a moment that it does exist, it is only 
because we are unable or unwilling to pursue reason to its 
final consequences. But if we do not, others will ; and 
the system which we have raised on the shifting basis of 
our arbitrary resting-place, waits only till the wind of con- 
troversy blows against it, and the flood of unbelief descends 
upon it, to manifest itself as the work of the " foolish man 
which built his house upon the sand." * 

Having thus endeavoured to exhibit the limits of human 
reason in relation to those doctrines of Holy Scripture 
which reveal to us the nature of God, I shall next attempt 
briefly to apply the same argument to those representations 
which more directly declare His relation to the world. 

The course of Divine Providence, in the government of 
the world, is represented in Scripture under the twofold 
aspect of Greneral Law and Special Interposition, Not 
only is God the Author of the universe, and of those 
regular laws by which the periodical recurrence of its 
natural phenomena is determined;^ but He is also ex- 
hibited as standing in a special relation to mankind; as 
the direct cause of events by which their temporal or 
spiritual welfexe is affected ; as accessible to the prayers 
of His servants ; as to be praised for His special mercies 
towards each of us in particular.® But this scriptural 
representation has been discovered by Philosophy to be 

• St, Matthew vii. 26. cxlviii. 6. 

* Genesis i. 14 ; viii. 22 ; Job « Psalm Ixv. 2 ; cii. 17, 18 ; 
xxxviii. xxxix. ; Psalm xix. 1-6 ; ciii. 1, 3 ; cxliii. 1, 2 ; cxlv. 19. 
Ixxiv. 17 J civ. 5-31 ; cxxxv. 7 ; 
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irrational. Grod is unchangeable ; and therefore He can- 
not be moved by man's entreaty. He is infinitely wise 
and good ; and therefore He ought not to deviate from the 
perfection of His Eternal Counsels, " The religious man," 
says a writer of the present day, "who believes that all 
events, mental as well as physical, are preordered and 
arranged according to the decrees of infinite wisdom, and 
the philosopher, who knows that, by the wise and eternal 
laws of the universe, cause and eflTect are indissolubly 
chained together, and that one follows the other in ine- 
vitable succession, — equally feel that this ordination — ^this 
chain — cannot be changeable at the cry of man. . *  , • 
If the purposes of God were not wise, they would not be 
formed : — ^if wise, they cannot be changed, for then they 
would become unwise. ..... The devout philosopher, 

trained to the investigation of universal system, — the 
serene astronomer, fresh from the study of the chan^^eless 
laws which govern iimumerable world^^hrinks froii the 
monstrous irrationality of asking the great Architect and 
Governor of all to work a miracle in his behalf — ^to inter- 
fere, for the sake of his convenience or hia plans, with the 
sublime order conceived by the Ancient of Days in the far 
Eternity of the Past ; for what is a special providence but 
an interference with established laws ? and what is such 
interference but a miracle?" (21). 

Now here, as in the objections previously noticed, the 
rationalist mistakes a general difficulty of all human 
thought for a special difficulty of Christian belief. The 
really insoluble problem is, how to conceive G^ as acting 
at all ; not how to conceive Him as acting in this way, 
rather than in that. The creation of the world at any 
period of time ; — the establishment, at any moment, of 
immutable laws for the future government of that world ; 
— ^this is the real mystery which Beason is unable to 
fathom : this is the representation which seems to contra* 

Q 
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diet our conceptions of the Divine Perfection. To that 
pretentious perversion of the finite which philosophy digni- 
fies with the name of the Infinite, it is a contradiction to 
suppose that any change can take place at any moment ; — 
that anything can begin to exist, which was not from all 
eternity. To conceive the Infinite Creator, at any moment 
of time, calling into existence a finite world, is, in the 
human point of view, to suppose an imperfection, either 
before the act, or after it. It is to suppose the develop- 
ment of a power hitherto unexercised, or the limiting to 
a determinate act that which was before general and 
indeterminate. 

May we not then repeat our author's objection in another 
form ? How can a Being of Infinite Wisdom and Good- 
ness, without an act of self-deterioration, change the laws 
which have governed His own solitary existence in the far 
Eternity when the world was not? Or rather, may we 
not ask what these very phrases of "changeless laws" and 
"far Eternity" really mean? Do they not represent 
God's existence as manifested under the conditions of 
duration and succession, — conditions which necessarily 
involve the conception of the imperfect and the finite? 
They have not emancipated the Deity from the law of 
Time : they have only placed Him in a different relation 
to it. They have merely substituted, for the revealed 
representation of the God who from time to time vouch- 
safes His aid to the needs of His creatures, the rationalizing 
representation of the God who, throughout all time, stead- 
fastly refuses to do so (22). 

If then the condition of Time is inseparable from all 
human conceptions of the Divine Nature, what advantage 
do we gain, even in philosophy, by substituting the suppo- 
sition of immutable order in time for that of special 
interposition in time ? Both of these representations are 
doubtless speculatively imperfect : both depict the Infinite 
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God under finite symbols. But for the regulative purposes 
of human conduct in this life, each is equally necessary : 
and who may dare, from the depths of his own ignorance, 
to say that each may not have its prototype in the ineffable 
Being of Grod ? (23). We are sometimes told that it gives 
us a more elevated idea of the Divine Wisdom and Power, 
to regard the Creator as having finished His work once for 
all, and then abandoned it to its own unerring laws, than 
to represent Him as interfering, from time to time, by the 
way of direct personal superintendence : — just as it implies 
higher mechanical skill to make an engine which shall go 
on perpetually by its own motion, than one which requires 
to be continually regulated by the hand of its maker (24). 
This ingenious simile fails only in the important particular, 
that both its terms are utterly unlike the objects which 
they profess to represent. The world is not a machine ; 
and God is not a mechanic. The world is not a machine ; 
for it consists, not merely of wheels of brass, and springs 
of steel, and the fixed properties of inanimate matter ; but 
of living and intelligent and free-acting persons, capable 
of personal relations to a living and intelligent and free- 
acting Euler. And God is not a mechanic; for the 
mechanic is separated from his machine by the whole 
diameter of being; as mind, giving birth to material 
results; as the conscious workman, who meets with no 
reciprocal consciousness in his work. It may be a higher 
evidence of mechanical skill to abandon brute matter once 
for all to its own laws ; but to take this as the analogy 
of God's dealings with His living creatures — as well teU us 
that the highest image of parental love and forethought is 
that of the ostrich, " which leaveth her eggs in the earth, 
and warmeth them in dust"* (25). 

But if such conclusions are not justified by our a priori 
knowledge of the Divine nature, are they borne out empi- 

* Job xxxiz. 14. 
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rically by the actual oonstitutioii of the world ? Is there 
any truth in the assertion, so often put forth as an 
undeniable discovery of modem science, ** that cause and 
effect are indissolubly chained together, and that one 
foUows &e other in inevitable succeLn " ? There is just 
that amount of half-truth which makes an error dan- 
gerous; and there is no more. Experience is of two 
kinds, and Philosophy is of two kinds ; — ^that of the world 
of matter, and that of the world of mind, — ^that of physical 
succession, and that of moral action. In the material 
world, if it be true that the researches of seience tend 
towards (though who can say that they will ever reach ?) 
the establishment of a system of fixed and orderly recur- 
rence ; in the mental world, we are no less confronted, at 
every instant, by the presence of contingency and free 
will (26). In the one we are conscious of a chain of phe- 
nomenal effects : in^ the other of aelfy as an acting and 
originating cause. Nay, the very conception of the immu- 
tability of the law of cause and effect is not so much, 
derived from the positive evidence of the former, as from 
the negative evidence of the latter. We believe the sue- 
cession to be necessary, because nothing but mind can be 
conceived as interfering with the successions of matter; 
and, where mind is excluded, we are unable to imagine 
contingence (27), But what right has this so-called philo- 
sophy to build a theory of the universe on material prin- 
ciples alone, and to neglect what experience daily and 
hourly forces upon our notice, — ^the perpetual interchange 
of the relations of matter and mind ? In passing from the 
material to the moral world, we pass at once from the 
phenomenal to the real ; from the successive to the conti- 
nuous ; from the many to the one ; from an endless chain 
of mutual dependence to an originating and self-determin- 
ing source of power. That mysterious, yet unquestionable 
presence of Will: — ^that agen^ uncompeiled, yet not unin- 
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fluenced, whose continuous existence and productive energy- 
are summed up in the word My%elf : — ^that perpetual 
struggle of good with evil : — ^those warnings and prompt- 
ings of a Spirit, striving with our spirit, commanding, yet 
not compelling ; acting upon us, yet leaving us free to act 
for ourselves : — ^that twofold consciousness of infirmity and 
strength in the hour of temptation : — ^that grand ideal of 
what we ought to be, so little, alas ! to be gathered fit)m 
the observation of what we are : — ^that overwhelming con- 
viction of Sin in the sight of One higher and holier than 
we: — that irresistible impulse to Prayer, which bids us 
pour out our sorrows and make our wants known to One 
who hears and will answer us : — ^that indefinable yet inex- 
tinguishable consciousness of a direct intercourse and com- 
munion of man with Gkni, of God's influence upon man, yea, 
and (with reverence be it spoken) of man's influence upon 
God : — ^these are facts of experience, to the full as real and 
as certain as the laws of planetary motions and chemical 
affinities ; — facts which Philosophy is bound to take into 
account, or to stand convicted as shallow and one-sided ;— ^ 
fJEtcts which can deceive us, only if our whole Consciousness 
is a liar, and the boasted voice of Beason itself but an echo 
of the universal lie. 

Even within the domain of Physical Science, however 
much analogy may lead us to conjecture the universal 
prevalence of law and orderly sequence, it has been 
acutely remarked that the phenomena which are most 
immediately important to the life and welfare of man are 
precisely those which he never has been, and probably 
never will be, able to reduce to a scientific calculation 
(28). The astronomer, who can predict the exact position 
of a planet in the heavens a thousand years hence, knows 
not what may be his own state of health to-morrow, nor 
how the wind which blows upon him will vary from day to 
day. May we not be permitted to conclude, with a distin- 
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goished CImstian philosopher of the present day, that 
there is a Divine Purpose in this arrangement of nature ; 
that, while enough is displayed to stimulate the intelleo 
tual and practical energies of man, enough is still con- 
cealed to make him feel his dependence upon God ? (29) 

For man's training in this life, the conceptions of Gene- 
ral Law and of Special Providence are both equally neces* 
sary : the one, that he may labour for God's blessings ; and 
the other, that he may pray for them. He sows, and 
reaps, and gathers in his produce, to meet the different 
seasons, as they roll their unchanging course : he acknow- 
ledges also that '^neither is he that planteth anything,^ 
neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the in- 
crease."® He labours in the moral training of himself 
and others, in obedience to the general laws of means and 
ends, of motives and influences ; while he asks, at the same 
time, for wisdom from above to guide his course aright^ 
and for grace to enable him to follow that guidance. 
Necessary alike during this our state of trial, it may be 
that both conceptions alike are but shadows of some higher 
truth, in which their apparent oppositions are merged in 
one harmonious whole. But when we attempt, from our 
limited point of view, to destroy the one, in order to 
establish the other more surely, we overlook the fact that 
our conception of General Law is to the full as human as 
that of Special Literposition ; — ^that we are not really 
thereby acquiring a truer knowledge of the hidden things 
of God, but are measuring Him by a standard derived 
from the limited representations of man (30). 

Subordinate to the conception of Special Providence, 
and subject to the same laws of thought in its application, 
is that oiMiracuhma Agency. I am not now going to waste 
an additional argument in answer to that shallowest and 
crudest of all the assumptions of unbelief, which dicta- 

• 1 Corinthians iii. 7. 
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tonally pronounces that Miracles are impossible; — an as- 
sumption which is repudiated by the more philosophical 
among the leaders of Eationalism itself (31) ; and which 
implies that he who maintains it has such a perfect and 
intimate acquaintance with the Divine Nature and Pur- 
poses, as to warrant him in asserting that God cannot or 
will not depart from the ordinary course of His Providence 
on any occasion whatever. If, as I have endeavoured to shew, 
the doctrine of Divine Interposition is not in itself more 
opposed to reason than that of General Law ; and if the 
asserted immutability of the laws of nature is, at the utmost, 
tenable only on the supposition that material nature alone is 
spoken of, — ^we are not warranted, on any ground, whether 
of deduction from principles or of induction from expe- 
rience, in denying the possible suspension of the Laws of 
Matter by the will of the Divine Mind. But the question 
on which it may still be desirable to say a few words, before 
concluding this portion of my argument, is one which is 
disputed, not necessarily between the believer and the un- 
believer, but often between believers equally sincere and 
equally pious, differing only in their modes of representing 
to their own minds the facts and doctrines which both 
accept. Granting, that is to say, that variations from the 
established sequence of physical phenomena may take 
place, and have taken place, as Scripture bears witness ; — 
are such variations to be represented as departures from or 
suspensions of natural law ; or rather, as themselves the 
result of some higher law to us unknown, and as miraculous 
only from the point of view of our present ignorance ? (32) 
Which of these representations, or whether either of 
them, is the true one, when such occurrences are con- 
sidered in their relation to the Absolute Nature of God, 
our ignorance of that Nature forbids us to determine. 
Speculatively, to human understanding, it appears as little 
consistent with the nature of the Absolute and Infinite to 
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be subject to nniyersal law, as it is to act at pardcnlar 
moments. Bat as a regalative truihy adapted to the reli- 
gious wants of man's constitution, ilie more natural repre^ 
sentation, that of a departure firom the general law, seems 
to be also the more accurate. We are liable, in considering 
this question, to confound together two distinct notions 
under the equivocal name of Law. The first is a positive 
notion, derived &om the observation of facts, and founded, 
with various modifications, upon the general idea of the 
periodical recurrence of phenomena. The other is a merely 
negative notion, deduced from a supposed apprehension of 
the Divine Nature, and professing to be based on the idea 
of the eternal Purposes of Grod. Of the former, the ideas 
of mcceesion and repetition form an essential part To the 
latter, the idea of Time, in any form, has no legitimate 
application ; and it is thus placed beyond the sphere of 
human thought. Now, when we speak of a Miracle as the 
possible result of some higher law, do we employ the term 
law in the former sense, or in the latter ? do we mean a law 
which actually exists in the knowledge of Grod ; or one 
which, in the progress of science, may come to the know- 
ledge of man?-— one which might be discovered by a better 
acquaintance with the Divine Counsels; or one which 
might be inferred from a larger experience of natural phe- 
nomena ? If we mean the former, we do not know that 
a more perfect acquaintance with the Divine Counsels, 
implying, as it does, the elevation of our faculties to a super- 
human level, might not abolish the conception of Law 
altogether. If we mean the latter, we assume that which 
no experience warrants us in assuming ; we endanger the 
religious significance and value of the miracle, only for the 
sake of removing God a few degrees ftirther back from that 
chain of phenomena which is admitted ultimately to depend 
upon Him. A mirade, in one sense, need not be necessa- 
rily a violation of the laws of nature. God may make use 
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of natural instruments, acting after their kind; as man 
himself, within his own sphere, does in the production of 
artificial combinations. The great question, however, still 
remains : Has God ever, for religious purposes, exhibited 
phenomena in certain relations, which the observed course 
of nature and the artistic skill of man are unable to bring 
about, or to account for ? 

I have thus far endeavoured to apply the principle of the 
Limits of Beligious Thought to some of those representa- 
tions which are usually objected to by the Bationalist, as 
in apparent opposition to the Speculative Beason of man. 
In my next Lecture I shall attempt to pursue the same 
argument in relation to those doctrines which are some- 
times regarded as repugnant to man's Moral Beason. The 
lesson to be derived from our present inquiry may be given 
in the pregnant sentence of a great philosopher, but re- 
cently taken from us : " No difficulty emerges in Theology 
which had not previously emerged in Philosophy" (33). 
The intellectual stumblingblocks which men find in the 
doctrines of Bevelation are not the consequence of any 
improbability or error peculiar to the things revealed ; but 
are such as the thinker brings with him to the examination 
of the question ; — such as meet him on every side, whether 
he thinks with or against the testimony of Scripture ; being 
inherent in the constitution and laws of the Human 
Mind itself. But must we therefore acquiesce in the 
melancholy conclusion, that self-contradiction is the law of 
our intellectual being ; — ^that the light of Beason, which is 
God's gift, no less than Bevelation, is a delusive lights 
which we follow to our own deception ? Far from it : the 
examination of the Limits of Thought leads to a conclusion 
the very opposite of this. Beason does not deceive us if 
we will oidy read her witness aright ; and Beason herself 
gives us warning when we are in danger of reading it 
wrong. The light that is within us is not darkness ; only 
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it cannot illuminate tliat which is beyond the sphere of its 
rays. The self-contradictions into which we inevitably fall 
when we attempt certain courses of speculation, are the 
beacons placed by the hand of God in the mind of man, to 
warn us that we are deviating from the track that He de- 
signs us to pursue ; that we are striving to pass the barriers 
which He has planted around us. The flaming sword turns 
every way isigainst those who strive, in the strength of their 
own reason, to force their passage to the tree of life. 
Within her own province, and among her own objects, let 
Keason go forth, conquering and to conquer. The finite 
objects, which she can clearly and distinctly conceive, are 
her lawful empire and her true glory. The countless phe- 
nomena of the visible world ; the unseen things which lie 
in the depths of the human soul ; — ^these are given into her 
hand ; and over them she may reign in unquestioned 
dominion. But when she strives to approach too near to 
the hidden mysteries of the Infinite ; — ^when, not content 
with beholding afar off the partial and relative manifesta- 
tions of God's presence, she would " turn aside and see this 
great sight," and know why God hath revealed Himself 
thus ; — ^the voice of the Lord Himself is heard, as it were, 
speaking in warning from the midst : " Draw not nigh 
hither: put off thy shoes from off thy feet; for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground." ^ 

' Exodus iii. 5. 
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" Yet ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal. Heab now, 
O HOUSE OF Israel ; Is not my way equal ? abb not your 

WAYS UNEQUAL ? " 

" If I build again the things which I destroyed, I make 
myself a transgressor." * This text might be appropriately 
prefixed to an examination of that system of moral and 
religious criticism which, at the close of the last century, 
succeeded for a time in giving a philosophical connection 
to the hitherto loose and floating theological rationalism 
of its age and country (1). It was indeed a marvellous 
attempt to send forth from the same fountain sweet waters 
and bitter, to pull down and to build up by the same act and 
method. The result of the Critical Philosophy, as applied 
to the speculative side of human Beason^ was to prove 
beyond aU question the existence of certain necessary 
forms and laws of intuition and thought, which impart a 
corresponding character to all the objects of which Consci- 
ousness, intuitive or reflective, can take cognisance. Con- 
sciousness was thus exhibited as a Belation between the 
human mind and its object; and this conclusion, once 
established, is fatal to the very conception of a Philosophy 
of the Absolute. But by an inconsistency scarcely to be 
paralleled in the history of philosophy, the author of this 
comprehensive criticism attempted to deduce a partial 
conclusion from universal premises, and to exempt the 

* Galatians ii. 18. 
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speculatioiis of moral and religious thought from the rela- 
tive character with which, upon his own principles, all the 
products of human consciousness were necessarily invested. 
The Moral Law, and the ideas which it carries with it, are, 
according to this theory, not merely facts of hnman con- 
sciousness, conceived under the laws of human thought, but 
absolute, transcendental realities, implied in the conception 
of all Beasonable Beings as such, and therefore independent 
of the law of Time, and binding, not on man as man, but 
on all possible intelligent beings, created or uncreated (2). 
The Moral Beason is thus a source of absolute and un- 
changeable realities ; while the Speculative Beason is 
concerned only with phenomena, or things modified by the 
constitution of the human mind (3). As a corollary to 
this theory, it follows, that the law of human morality must 
be regarded as the measure and adequate representative 
of the moral nature of God ; — ^in fact, that our knowledge 
of the Divine Being is identical with that of our own moral 
duties ; — for Gk>d is made known to us, as existing at all, 
only in and by the moral reason : we do not look upon 
actions as binding because they are commanded by Grod ; 
but we know them to be divine conunands because we are 
bound by them (4). Applying these principles to the 
criticism of Bevealed Beligon, the philosopher maintains 
that no code of laws claiming divine authority can have 
any religious value, except as approved by the moral 
reason (5) ; that there can be no duties of faith or practice 
towards God, distinct from the moral obligations which 
reason enjoins (6) ; and that> consequently, every doctrine 
to which this test is inapplicable is either no part of reve- 
latiou at all, or at best can only be given for local and 
temporary purposes^ of which the enlightened reason need 
uo longer take any account (7). 

Amid much that is true and noble in this teaching when 
confined within its proper limits, its fundamental weakness 
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as an absolute criterion of religious truth is so manifest 
as hardly to need exposure. The fiction of a moral law 
binding in a particular form upon all possible intelligences, 
acquires this seeming universality, only because human 
intelligence is made the representative of all. I can con- 
ceive moral attributes only as I know them in conscious- 
ness ; I can imagine other minds only by first assuming 
their likeness to my own. To construct a theory, whether 
of practical or of speculative reason, which shall be valid 
for other than human intelligences, it is necessary that the 
author should himself be emancipated from the conditions 
of human thought. Till this is done, the so-called Abso- 
lute is but the Eelative under another name : the universal 
consciousness is but the human mind striving to transcend 
itself. 

The very characteristics of Universality and Necessity, 
with which our moral obligations are invested, point to an 
origin the very reverse of that which the above theory 
supposes. For these characteristics are in all cases due to 
the presence of the formal and personal element in the 
phenomena of consciousness, and appear most evidently in 
those conceptions in which the matter as well as the 
manner of thinking is drawn from the laws or formal con- 
ditions of experience. Of these conditions, I have in a 
former Lecture enumerated three, Time, Space, and Per- 
sonality : the first as the condition of human consciousness 
in general ; the second and third as the conditions of the 
same consciousness in relation to the phenomena of matter 
and of mind respectively (8). From these are derived 
three corresponding systems of necessary truths in the 
highest human sense of the term : the science of Numbers 
being connected with the condition ' of Time ; that of Mag- 
nitudes with Space ; and that of Morals with Personality. 
These three sciences rest on similar bases, and are confined 
within the same limits : all being equally necessary and 
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yalid within the legitimate bounds of human intelligence ; 
and all equally negative and self-contradictory, when we 
attempt to pass beyond those bounds. The contradictions 
involved in the conceptions of Infinite Number and Infinite 
Magnitude find their parallel when we attempt to conceive 
the attributes of an Infinite Morality : the necessity which 
is manifested in the finite relations of the two former is the 
counterpart of that which accompanies those of the latter 
(9). That Moral Obligation, conceived as a law binding 
upon man, must be regarded as immutable so long as man's 
nature remains unchanged, is manifest from the character 
of the conception itself, and follows naturally from a know- 
ledge of ite origin. An act of Duty is presented to my 
consciousness as enjoined by a Law whose obligation upon 
myself is directly and intuitively discerned. It thus 
differs essentiaUy fiom the phenomena of external nature, 
whose laws are not immediately perceived, but inferred 
from the observed recurrence of facts. The immediate 
consciousness of Law unavoidably carries with it the con- 
viction of necessity and immutability in relation to the 
agent who is subject to it. For to suppose that a moral 
law can be reversed or suspended in relation to myself ; 
— ^to suppose a conviction oi right unaccompanied by an 
obligation to act, or a conviction of wrong unaccompanied 
by an obligation to forbear — is to suppose a reversal of the 
conditions of my personal existence ; — a supposition which 
annihilates itself; since those conditions are implied in 
the attempt to conceive my personal existence at alL The 
Moral Sense is thus, like the intuitions of Time and Space, 
an a priori law of the human mind, not determined by 
experience as it is, but determining beforehand what ex- 
perience ought to be. But it is not thereby elevated above 
the conditions of human intelligence ; and the attempt so 
to elevate it is especially inadmissible in that philosophy 
which resolves Time and Space into forms of the human 
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consciousness, and limits their operation to the field of the 
phenomenal and the relative. 

That there is an Absolute Morality, based upon, or 
rather identical with, the Eternal Nature of God, is indeed 
a conviction forced upon us by the same evidence as that 
on which we believe that God exists at all. But what that 
Absolute Morality is, we are as unable to fix in any human 
conception, as we are to define the other attributes of the 
same Divine Nature. To human conception it seems im- 
possible that absolute morality should be manifested in the 
form of a law of obligation ; for such a law implies relation 
and subjection to the authority of a lawgiver. And, as all 
human morality is manifested in this form, the conclusion 
seems unavoidable, that human morality, even in its highest 
elevation, is not identical with, nor adequate to measure, 
the Absolute Morality of God (10). 

A like conclusion is forced upon us by a closer examina- 
tion of human morality itself. To maintain the immuta- 
bility of moral principles in the abstract is a very dififerent 
thing from maintaining the immutability of the particular 
acts by which those principles are manifested in practice. 
The parallel between the mathematical and the moral 
sciences, as systems of necessary truth, holds good in this 
respect also. As principles in the abstract, the laws of 
morality are as unchangeable as the axioms of geometry. 
That duty ought in all cases to be followed in preference 
to inclination, is as certain a truth as that two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space. In their concrete application both 
principles are equally liable to error : — we may err in sup- 
posing a particular visible line to be perfectly straight ; 
as we may err in supposing a particular act to be one of 
duty (11). But the two errors, though equally possible, 
are by no means equally important. For mathematical 
science, as such, is complete in its merely theoretical aspect ; 
while moral science is valuable chiefly in its application to 
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practice. It is in their concrete form that moral principles 
are adopted as guides of conduct and canons of judgment ; 
and in this form they admit of various degrees of uncer- 
tainty or of positive error. But the difference between the 
highest and the lowest conception of moral duty is one of 
degree, not of kind ; the interval between them is occupied 
by intermediate stages, separated from each other by mi- 
nute and scarcely appreciable differences; and the very 
conception of a gradual progress in moral enlightenment 
implies the possibility of a further advance, of a more ex- 
alted intellect, and a more enlightened conscience. While 
we repudiate, as subversive of all morality, the theory which 
maintains that each man is the measure of his own moral 
acts ; we must repudiate also, as subversive of all religion, 
the opposite theory, which virtually maintains that man 
may become the measure of the absolute Nature of God. 

Grod did not create Absolute Morality: it is coetemal 
with Himself; and it were blasphemy to say that there 
ever was a time when God was and Goodness was not 
But G^ did create the human manifestation of morality, 
when He created the moral constitution of man, and 
placed him in those circumstances by which the eternal 
principles of right and wrong are modified in relation 
to this present life (12). For it is manifest, to take the 
simplest instances, that the sixth Commandment of the 
Decalogue, in its literal obligation, is relative to that state 
of things in which men are subject to death; and the 
seventh, to that in which there is marrying and giving in 
marriage ; and the eighth, to that in which men possess 
temporal goods. It is manifest, to take a more general 
ground, that the very conception of moral obligation im- 
plies a superior authority, and an ability to transgress what 
that authority commands ; that it implies a complex, and 
therefore a limited nature in the moral agent ; the intel- 
lect, which apprehends the duty, being distinct from the 
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will, whict obeys or disobeye. That there ia a highi 
unchangeable principle embodied in these forms, w< 
abundant reason to believe ; and yet we cannot, firoi 
present point of view, examine the same duties apart 
their human element, uid separate that which is n 
and peculiar to man in this life &om that which ia at 
and common to all moral beings. In this respect ^;ai 
moral conceptions offer a remarkable analogy to the a 
phenomena on which other systems of necessary tru' 
based. Take, for example, the idea of Time, tiie ft 
tion of the science of Number. We find no diflScu 
conceiving that this present world was created at 
definite point of time ; but we are unable to coucei' 
same moment as the creation of Time itself. On th 
trary, we are compelled to believe that there was i 
before as well as after the creation of the world : th 
being of God reaches back in boundless dmation b 
the moment when He said, Let there be light, and 
was light. But when we attempt to unite this con^ 
with another, necessary to the completion of the the 
— when we try to conceive God as an Infinite Being, 
ingiu continuous duration, — the contradictions, whicli 
us on every side, admonish us that we have transc 
the boundary within which alone human thoiight is pc 
And so too, while we are compelled to believe th 
creation (£ man's moral nature was not identical wi 
creation of morality itself; — that the great principles 
that is holy and righteous existed in God, before 
assumed theit finite form in the heart of man ; — v 
find ourselves baffled in every attempt to conceive a 
nite moral nature, or its condition, an infinite person 
we find ourselves compelled to walk by faith, and t 
sight ; — to admit that we have knowledge enough to 
us in oar moral training here ; but not enough to uuvi 
hidden things of God (13). 
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In SO far, then, as Morality, in its human character, 
depends upon conditions not coetemal with Grod, but 
created along with man, in so far we are not justified in 
regarding the occasional suspension of human duties, by 
the same authority which enacted them, as a violation of 
the immutable principles of morality itself. That there are 
limits indeed, within which alone this rule can be safely 
applied; — that there are doctrines and practices which 
carry on their front convincing proof that they cannot 
bave been revealed or commanded by God ; — that there 
are systems of religion which by this criterion may be 
shewn to have sprung, not from divine appointment^ but 
from human corruption, — is not for an instant denied. In 
my concluding Lecture I shall endeavour to point out 
some of the conditions under which this kind of evidence 
is admissible. For the present, my argument is concerned, 
not with special and occasional commands, but with universal 
and perpetual doctrines ; not with isolated facts recorded in 
sacred history, but with revealed truths, forming an inte- 
gral portion of religious belief. In this point of view, I 
propose to apply the principle hitherto maintained, of the 
Limits of Beligious Thought, to the examination of those 
doctrines of the Christian Faith which are sometimes 
regarded as containing something repugnant to the Moral 
Eeason of man. 

The Atoning Sacrifice of Christ has been the mark 
assailed by various attacks of this kind ; some of them not 
very consistent with each other ; but all founded on some 
supposed incongruity between this doctrine and the moral 
attributes of the Divine Nature. By one critic, the doc- 
trine is rejected because it is more consistent with the 
infinite mercy of God to pardon sin freely, without any 
atonement whatsoever (14). By another, because, from 
the unchangeable nature of God's laws, it is impossible 
that sin can be pardoned at aU (15). A third maintains 
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that it is unjust that the innocent should suffer for the sins 
of the guilty (16). A fourth is indignant at the supposition 
that God can be angry (17) ; while a fifth cannot see by 
what moral fitness the shedding of blood can do away with 
sin or its punishment (18). The principle which governs 
these and similar objections is, that we have a right to 
assume that there is, if not a perfect identity, at least an 
exact resemblance between the moral nature of man and 
that of God ; that the laws and principles of infinite justice 
and mercy are but magnified images of those which are 
manifested on a finite scale ; — ^that nothing can be com- 
patible with the boundless goodness of God, which is incom- 
patible with the little goodness of which man may be 
conscious in himself. 

The value of this principle, as an absolute criterion of 
religious truth, may be tested by the simple experiment of 
applying the same reasoning to an imaginary revelation 
constructed on the rational principles of some one of the 
objectors. Let us suppose then, that, instead of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Atonement, the Scriptures had told us 
of an absolute and unconditional pardon of sin, following 
upon the mere repentance of the sinner. It is easy to 
imagine how ready our reasoning theologians would be with 
their philosophical criticisms, speculative or moral. Does 
it not, they might say, represent man as influencing God ; — 
the Finite as controlling, by the act of repentance, the 
unchangeable self-determinations of the Infinite ? Does it 
not depict the Deity as acting in time, as influenced by 
motives and occasions, as subject to human feelings ? Does 
it not tend to weaken our impression of the hatefulness of 
sin, and to encourage carelessness in the sinner, by the 
easy terms on which he is promised forgiveness ? (19) K 
it is unworthy of God to represent Him as angry and 
needing to be propitiated, how can philosophy tolerate the 
conception that He is placable, and to be softened by 
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repentance 7 And what moral fitness has repentance to do 
away with the guilt or punishment of a past transgression ? 
Whatever moral fitness there exists between righteousness 
and God's fayour, the same must exist between sm and 
God's anger: in whatever degree that which deserves 
punishment is not punished, in that degree God's justice is 
limited in its operation. A strictly moral theory requires, 
therefore, not firee forgiveness, but an exactly graduated 
proportion between guilt and suffering, virtue and happi^ 
ness (20). If, on the other hand, we maintain that there 
is no moral fitness in either case, we virtually deny the 
existence of a moral Deity at all : we make God indifferent 
to good or evil as such : we represent Him as rewarding 
and punishing arbitrarily and with respect of persona The 
moral objection, in truth, so far as it has any weight at all, 
has no special application to the Christian doctrine: it 
lies against the entire supposition of the remission of sins 
on any terms and by any means : and if it has been more 
strongly urged by Bationalists against the Christian repre- 
sentation than against others, this is merely because the 
former has had the misfortune to provoke hostility by being 
found in the Bible. 

It is obvious indeed, on a moment's reflection, that the 
duty of man to foigive the trespasses of his neighbour, rests 
precisely upon those features of human nature which cannot 
by any analogy be regarded as representing an image of 
God (21). Man is not the author of the moral law : he is 
not, as man, the moral governor of his fellows : he has no 
authority, merely as man, to punish moral transgressions as 
such. It is not as sin, but as injury, that vice is a transgres- 
sion against man : it is not that his holiness is outraged, 
but that his rights or his interests are impaired. The duty 
of forgiveness is imposed as a check, not upon the justice, 
but upon the selfishness of man : it is not designed to ex- 
tinguish his indignation against vice, but to restrain his 
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tendency to exaggerate his own personal injuries (22). 
The reasoner who maintains, "it is a duty in man to 
forgive sins, therefore it must be morally fitting for God 
to forgive them also," overlooks the fact that this duty is 
binding upon man on account of the weakness and ignorance 
and sinfulness of his nature ; that he is bound to forgive, 
as one who himself needs forgiveness; as one whose 
weakness renders him liable to suffering; as one whose 
self-love is ever ready to arouse his passions and pervert 
his judgment. 

Nor yet would the advocates of the Moral Eeason gain 
anything in Theology by the substitution of a rigid system 
of reward and punishment, in which nothing is forgiven, but 
every act meets with its appropriate recompense. We have 
only to suppose that this were the doctrine of Eevelation, 
to imagine the outcry with which it would be assailed. 
** It is moral," the objector might urge, " only in the harsher 
and less amiable features of human morality : it gives us a 
God whom we may fear, but whom we cannot love ; who 
has given us affections with which He has no sympathy, 
and passions for whose consequences He allows no redress ; 
who created man liable to fall, and placed him in a world 
of temptations, knowing that he would fall, and purposing 
to take advantage of his frailty to the utmost." Criti- 
cisms of this kind may be imagined without number; — 
nay, they are actually found in more than one modem 
work, the writers of which have erroneously imagined that 
they were assailing the real teaching of Scripture (23). 
Verily, this vaunted Moral Reason is a " Lesbian rule " 
(24). It maybe applied with equal facility to the criticism 
of every possible scheme of Divine Providence ; and there- 
fore we may be permitted to suspect that it is not entitled 
to implicit confidence against any (25). 

The endless controversy concerning Predestination and 
Free Will, whether viewed in its speculative or in its moral 
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aspect, is but another example of the hardihood of human 
ignorance. The question, as I have observed before, has 
its philosophical as well as its theological aspect : it has no 
difficulties peculiar to itself: it is but a special form of the 
fundamental mystery of the coexistence of the Infinite and 
the Finite. Yet, with this mystery meeting and baffling 
human reason at every turn, theologians have not scrupled 
to trace in their petty channels the exact flow and course of 
Infinite wisdom ; one school boldly maintaining that even 
Omniscience itself has no knowledge of contingent events ; 
another asserting, with equal confidence, that God's know- 
ledge must be a restraint on man's freedom (26). K phi- 
losophy offers for the moment an apparent escape from 
the dilemma, by su^esting that God's knowledge is not 
properly foreknowledge, as having no relation to time 
(27) ; the suggestion itself is one which can neither be 
verified as a truth nor even intelligibly exhibited as a 
thought ; and the nationalist evades the solution by shift- 
ing the ground of attack, and retorts that Prophecy at 
least is anterior to the event which it foretells ; and 
that a prediction of human actions is irreconcilable with 
human freedom (28). But the whole meaning of the 
difficulty vanishes as soon as we acknowledge that the 
Infinite is not an object of human thought at alL There 
can be no consciousness of a relation, whether of agreement 
or of opposition, where there is not a consciousness of both 
the objects related. That a man, by his own power, 
should be able with certainty to foretell the future, implies 
that the laws of that future are fixed and unchangeable ; 
for man can only foresee particular occurrences through a 
knowledge of the general law on which they depend. 
But is this relation of cause to effect, of law to its conse- 
quences, really a knowledge or an ignorance? Is the 
causal relation itself a law of things, or only a human 
mode of representing phenomena ? Supposing it were pes- 
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sible for man, in some other state of intelligence, to foresee 
a future event without foreseeing it as the result of a law, 
— ^would that knowledge be a higher or a lower one than 
he at present possesses? — would it be the removal of 
some reality which he now sees, or only of some limitation 
under which he now sees it (29) ? Man can only foresee 
what is certain ; and from his point of view, the foreknow- 
ledge depends upon the certainty. But, apart from the 
human conditions of thought, in relation to a more perfect 
inteUigence, can we venture to say, even as regards tem- 
poral succession, whether necessity is the condition of 
foreknowledge, or foreknowledge of necessity, or whether 
indeed necessity itself has any existence at aU (30) ? May 
not the whole scheme of Law and Determinism indicate a 
weakness, rather than a power of the human mind ; and 
are there not facts of consciousness which give some sup* 
port to this conjecture (31) ? Can anything be necessary 
to an intellect whose thought creates its own objects? 
Can any necessity of things determine the cognitions of the 
Absolute Mind, even if those cognitions take place in suc- 
cession to each other? These questions admit of no 
certain answer; but the very inabflity to answer them 
proves that dogmatic decisions on either side are the deci- 
sions of ignorance, not of knowledge. 

But the problem, be its difficulties and their origin what 
they may, is not peculiar to Theology, and receives no 
additional complication from its position in Holy Writ. 
The very same question may be discussed in a purely 
metaphysical form, by merely substituting the universal 
law of causation for the universal knowledge of God. 
What is the meaning and value of that law of the human 
mind which apparently compels us to think that every 
event whatever has its determining cause ? And how is 
that conviction reconcilable with a liberty in the human 
wiU to choose between two alternatives ? The answer is 
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substantially the same as before. The freedom of the will 
is a positive fact of our consciousness : — as for the principle 
of causality, we know not whence it is, nor what it is. We 
know not whether it is a law of things, or a mode of human 
representation; whether it denotes an impotence or a 
power ; whether it is innate or acquired. We know not 
in what the causal relation itself consists; nor by what 
authority we are warranted in extending its signiBcance 
beyond the temporal sequence which suggests it and the 
material phenomena in which that sequence is undisturbed* 
And is not the same conviction of the ignorance of man, 
and of his rashness in the midst of ignorance, forced upon 
us by the spectacle of the arbitrary and summary decisions 
of human reason on the most mysterious as well as the 
most awfiil of God's revealed judgments against sin, — ^the 
sentence of Eternal Punishment ? We know not what is 
the relation of Sin to Infinite Justice. We know not under 
what conditions, consistently with the fireedom of man, the 
final spiritual restoration of the impenitent sinner is pos« 
sible ; nor how, without such a restoration, guilt and misery 
can ever cease. We know not whether the future punish- 
ment of sin wiU be inflicted by way of natural consequence 
or of supernatural visitation ; whether it wiU be produced 
from within or inflicted from without We know not how 
man can be rescued from sin and suffering without the co- 
operation of his own will ; nor what means c€tn cooperate 
with that will, beyond those which are offered to all of us 
during our state of trial (32). It becomes us to speak 
cautiously and reverentiy on a matter of which God has 
revealed so littie, and that littie of such awfrd moment ; 
but if we may be permitted to criticize the arguments of 
the opponents of this doctrine with the same freedom with 
which ^they have criticized the ways of God, we may 
remark that the whole apparent force of the moral objec- 
tion rests upon two purely gratuitous assumptions. It is 
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assumed^ in the first place, that God's punishment of sin in 
the world to come is so far analogous to man's administra- 
tion of punishment in this world, that it will take place as 
a special infliction, not as a natural consequence. And it 
is assumed, in the second place, that punishment will be 
inflicted solely with reference to the sins committed during 
the earthly life ; — ^that the guilt will continue finite, while 
the misery is prolonged to infinity (33). Are we then so 
sure, it may be asked, that there can be no sin beyond the 
grave ? Can an immortal soul incur Grod's wrath and con- 
demnation, only so long as it is united to a mortal body ? 
With as much reason might we assert that the angels are in- 
capable of obedience to God, that the devils are incapable 
of rebellion. What if the sin perpetuates itself, — if the pro- 
longed misery be the offspring of the prolonged guilt (34) ? 
Against this it is urged that sin cannot for ever be 
triumphant against God (35). As if the whole mystery 
of iniquity were contained in the words f(yr ever I The 
real riddle of existence, — ^ihe problem which confounds all 
philosophy, — aye, and all religion too, so far as religion is 
a thing of man's reason, — ^is the fact that evil exists at all; 
not that it exists for a longer or a shorter duration. Is not 
God infinitely wise and holy and powerful now ? and does 
not sin exist along with that infinite holiness and wisdom 
and power? Is God to become more holy, more wise, 
more powerful hereafter ; and must evil be annihilated to 
make room for His perfections to expand? Does the 
infinity of His eternal nature ebb and flow with every 
increase or diminution in the sum of human gmlt and 
misery ? Against this immovable barrier of the existence 
of evil, the waves of philosophy have dashed themselves 
unceasingly since the birthday of human thought, and have 
retired broken and powerless, without displacing the 
minutest fragment of the stubborn rock, without softening 
one feature of its dark and rugged surface (36). We may 

H 
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be told that evil is a privation, or a negation, or a partial 
aspect of the universal good, or some other equally un- 
meauing abstraction ; whiM all the while our own hearts 
bear testimony to its fearful reality, to its direct antagonism 
to every possible form of good (37). But this mystery, 
vast and inscrutable as it is, is but one aspect of a more 
general problem; it is but the moral form of the ever- 
recurring secret of the Infinite. How the Infinite and the 
Finite, in any form of antagonism or other relation, can 
exist together ; — ^how infinite power can coexist with finite 
activity : how infinite wisdom can coexist with finite con- 
tingency: how infinite goodness can coexist with finite 
evil : — how the Infinite can exist in any manner without 
exhausting the universe of reality: — this is the riddle 
which Infinite Wisdom alone can solve, the problem whose 
very conception belongs only to that Universal Knowing 
which fills and embraces the Universe of Being. When 
Philosophy can answer this question ; — when she can even 
state intelligibly the notions which its terms involve, — 
then, and not till then, she may be entitled to demand a 
solution of the far smaller difficulties which she finds in 
revealed religion : — or rather, she vrill have solved them 
already ; for from this they all proceed, and to this they 
all ultimately return. 

The reflections which this great and terrible mystery of 
Divine Judgment has suggested, receive perhaps some 
further support when we contemplate it in another aspect, 
and one more legitimately within the province of human 
reason : — ^that is to say, in its analogy to the actual con- 
stitution and course of nature. **The Divine moral 
government which religion teaches us," says Bishop Butler, 
" implies that the consequence of vice shall be misery, in 
some future state, by the righteous judgment of God. 
That such consequent punishment shall take effect by His 
appointment, is necessarily implied. But, as it is not in 
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anT sort to be suDDosed tliat we are made acquainted with 
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hopeless misery of the worm that dieth not, and the fire 
that is not quenched ? The fact, awful as it is, is one to 
which our every day's experience bears witness : and who 
shall say that the invisible things of God may not, in 
this as in other instances, be shadowed forth to us in the 
things that are seen ? 

The same argument from analogy is indeed applicable 
to every one of the difficulties which Bationalism professes 
to discover in the revealed ways of God's dealings with 
man. The Fall of Adam, and the inherited corruption of 
his posterity, find their parallel in the liability to sin which 
remains unextinguished throughout man's moral progress ; 
and in that mpterious, though certain, dispensation of 
Providence, which ordains that not only bodily taints and 
infirmities, but even moral dispositions and tendencies, 
should, in many instances, descend from father to son ; and 
which permits the child of sinftd parents to be depraved 
by evil example, before he knows how, by his own reason, 
clearly to discern between right and wrong ; before he has 
strength, of his own will, to refuse the evil and choose the 
good (39). There is a parallel too in that strange, yet too 
familiar fact, of vice persisted in, with the clearest and 
strongest conviction of its viciousness and wretchedness : 
and the scepticism which denies that man, if created sin- 
less, could so easily have fallen from innocence, finds its 
philosophical counterpart in the paradox of the ancient 
moralist, who maintained that conscious sin is impossible, 
because nothing can be stronger than knowledge (40). 
Justification by faith through the merits of Christ is at 
least in harmony with that course of things established by 
Divine Providence in this world ; in which so many bene- 
fits, which we cannot procure for ourselves or deserve hy 
any merit of our own, are obtained for us by the instru- 
mentality of others ; and in which we are so often com- 
pelled, as an indispensable condition of obtaining the 
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benefit, to trust in the power and good will of those whom 
we have never tried, and to believe in the eflBcacy of means 
whose manner of working we know not (41). The opera- 
tions of Divine Grace, influencing, yet not necessitating, 
the movements of the human soul, find their corresponding 
fact and their corresponding mystery in the determinations 
of the Will ; — ^in that Freedom to do or leave imdone, so 
certain in fact, so inexplicable in theory, which consists 
neither in absolute indifference nor in absolute subjection ; 
which is acted upon and influenced by motives, yet in its 
turn acts upon and controls their influences, prevented by 
them, and yet working with them (42). But it is unneces- 
sary to pursue further an argument which, in all its essen- 
tial features, has already been fully exhibited by a philo- 
sopher whose profound and searching wisdom has answered 
by anticipation nearly every cavil of the latest form of 
Eationalism, no less than those of his own day. We may 
add here and there a detail of application, as the exi- 
gencies of controversy may suggest ; but the principle of 
the whole, and its most important consequences, have been 
established and worked out more than a centur)'^ ago, in 
the unanswerable argument of Butler. 

The warning which his great work contains against 
" that idle and not very innocent employment of forming 
imaginary models of a world, and schemes of governing 
it " (43), is as necessary now as then, as applicable to moral 
as to speculative theories. Neither with regard to the 
physical nor to the moral world, is man capable of con- 
structing a Cosmogony ; and those Babels of Beason, 
which Philosophy has built for itself, under the names of 
Eational Theories of Eeligion, and Criticisms of every 
Eevelation, are but the successors of those elder children 
of chaos and night, which with no greater knowledge, but 
with less presumption, sought to describe the generation of 
the visible universe. It is no disparagement of the value 
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and authority of the Moral Beason in its regulative capa^ 
city, within its proper sphere of human action, if we refiise 
to exalt it to the measure and standard of the Absolute 
and Infinite Goodness of God. The very Philosopher whose 
writings have most contributed to establish the supreme 
authority of Conscience in man, is also the one who has 
pointed out most clearly the existence of analogous moral 
difficulties in nature and in religion, and the true answer 
to both, — ^the admission that God's Government^ natural 
as well as spiritual, is a scheme imperfectly comprehended. 
In His Moral Attributes, no less than in the rest of His 
Infinite Being, God's judgments are unsearchable, and His 
ways past finding out.^ While He manifests Himself 
clearly as a Moral Governor and Legislator, by the witness 
of the Moral Law which He has established in the hearts 
of men, we cannot help feeling, at the same time, that that 
Law, grand as it is, is no measure of His Grandeur, that 
He Himself is beyond it, though not opposed to it, distinct, 
though not alien from it. We feel that He who planted in 
man's conscience that stem unyielding Imperative of Duty, 
must Himself be true and righteous altogether ; that He 
from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just 
works do proceed, must Himself be more holy, more good, 
more just than these. But when we try to realize in 
thought this sure conviction of our faith, we find that here, 
as everywhere, the Finite cannot fathom the Infinite, that» 
while in our hearts we believe, yet our thoughts at times 
are sore troubled. It is consonant to the whole analogy of 
our earthly state of trial, that, in this as in other features 
of God's Providence, we should meet with things impossible 
to understand and difficult to believe ; by which reason is 
baffied and faith tried ; — acts whose purpose we see not ; 
dispensations whose wisdom is above us ; thoughts which 
are not our thoughts, and ways which are not our ways. 

* Eomans xi. 33. 
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In these things we hear, as it were, the same loving voice 
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LECTUEE VIII. 

St. John V, 36. 

" The wobks whioh the Father hath given me to finish, thk 
same wobks that i do, beab witness of me, that the 
Fatheb hath sent me." 

To construct a complete Criticism of any Eevelation, it is 
necessary that the Critic should be in possession of a 
perfect Philosophy of the Infinite. For, except on the 
supposition that we possess an exact knowledge of the 
whole Nature of God, such as only that Philosophy can 
furnish, we cannot know for certain what are the purposes 
which God intends to accomplish by means of Eevelation, 
and what .ai:e the instruments by which those purposes may- 
be best carried out. If then it can be shewn, as I have 
attempted to shew in the previous Lectures, that the attain- 
ment of a Philosophy of the Infinite is utterly impossible 
under the existing laws of human thought, it follows that 
it is not by means of philosophical criticism that the claims 
of a supposed Eevelation can be adequately tested. We 
are thus compelled to seek another field for the right use 
of Eeason in religious questions ; and what that field is, it 
will not be difficult to determine. To Eeason, rightly 
employed, within its proper limits and on its proper objects, 
our Lord himself aiid his Apostles openly appealed in proof 
of their divine mission ; and the same proof has been unhe- 
sitatingly claimed by the defenders of Christianity in all 
subsequent ages. In other words, the legitimate object of 
a rational criticism of revealed religion, is not to be found 
in the contents of that religion, but in its evidences. 

At first sight it may appear as if this distinction involved 
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in any one of these taken singly and exclusively ; but in 
the resultant of aU, fairly examined and compared toge- 
ther ; the apparently conflicting evidences being balanced 
against each other, and the apparently concurring evi- 
dences estimated by their united eflScacy. 

A truth so obvious as this may perhaps be thought 
hardly worth announcing as the result of an elaborate 
inquiry. But the whole history of religious controversy 
bears witness that, however evident in theory, there is no 
truth more liable to be neglected in practice. The de- 
fenders of Christianity are not altogether free from the 
charge of insisting exclusively or preeminently upon some 
one alone of its evidences : the assailants, under the influ- 
ence of a still more exclusive reaction, have assumed that 
a method which fails to accomplish everything has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing nothing ; and, flying at once to 
the opposite extreme, have in their turn appealed to some 
one infallible criterion, as constituting a royal road to phi- 
losophical unbelief. 

In the present day we are feeling the pernicious effects 
of a reaction of this kind. Because the writings of Paley 
and his followers in the last generation laid a principal 
stress on the direct historical evidences of Christianity, we 
meet now with an antagonist school of writers, who perpe- 
tually assure us that history has nothing whatever to do 
with religion (1) ; that an external revelation of religious 
truth is impossible (2); that we may learn all that is 
essential to the Gospel by inward and spiritual evidence 
only (3). In the spirit of the Pharisees of old, who said, 
" This man is not of God, because he keepeth not the sab- 
bath day," * we are now told that the doctrine must in aU 
cases prove the miracles, and not the miracles the doctrine 
(4) ; that the external evidence of miracles is entirely use- 
less for the support of the religious philosophy of Christ 

• St. John ix, 16. 
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(5) ; that man no more needs a miraculous revelatioD of 
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merely negative argument, it is necessary that the evi- 
dence contained in the character of the doctrine itself 
should be combined with that derived from the exterior 
history. When, for example, the Divine Origin of Chris- 
tianity is maintained, on the ground of its vast moral supe- 
riority to all Heathen systems of Ethics ; or on that of the 
improbability that such a system could have been con- 
ceived by a Galilean peasant among the influences of the 
contemporary Judaism; the argument is legitimate and 
powerful ; but its positive force depends not merely on the 
internal character of the doctrine, but principally on its 
relation to certain external facts (8). 

And even the negative argument, which concludes from 
the character of the contents of a religion that it cannot 
have come from God, however legitimate within its proper 
limits, is one which requires considerable caution in the 
application. The lesson to be learnt from an examination 
of the Limits of Eeligious Thought is not that man's judg- 
ments are worthless in relation to divine things ; but that 
they are fallible : and the probability of error in any par- 
ticular case can never be fairly estimated without giving 
their full weight to all collateral considerations. We are 
indeed bound to believe that a Eevelation given by God 
can never contain anything that is really unwise or un- 
righteous; but we are not always capable of estimating 
exactly the wisdom or righteousness of particular doctrines 
or precepts. And we are bound to bear in mind that 
exactli/ in proportion to the strength of the remaining evidence 
for the divine origin of a religion, is the probability that we 
may be mistaken in supposing this or that portion of its con- 
tents to be unworthy of Q-od. Taken in conjunction, the 
two arguments may confirm or correct each other : taken 
singly and absolutely, each may vitiate the result which 
should follow from their joint application. We do not 
certainly know the exact nature and operation of the moral 
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attributes of God : we can but infer and conjecture from 
what we know of the moral attributes of man : and the 
analogy between the Finite and the Infinite can never be 
so perfect as to preclude all possibility of error in the pro- 
cess. But the possibility becomes almost a certainty, when 
any one human faculty is elevated by itself into an autho- 
ritative criterion of religious truth, without regard to those 
collateral evidences by which its decisions may be modi- 
fied and corrected. 

" The human mind," says a writer of the present day, 
" is competent to sit in moral and spiritual judgment on a 
professed revelation ; and to decide, if the case seem to 
require it, in the following tone : This doctrine attributes 
to God, that which we should aU call harsh, cruel, or un- 
just in man : it is therefore intrinsically inadmissible." 
. ..." In fact," he continues, " all Christian apostles and 
missionaries, like the Hebrew prophets, have always refuted 
Paganism by direct attacks on its immoral and unspiritual 
doctrines ; and have appealed to the consciences of hea- 
thens, as competent to decide in the controversy" (9). 
Now an appeal of this kind may be legitimate or not, 
according to the purpose for which it is made, and the 
manner in which it is applied. The primary and proper 
employment of man's moral sense, as of his other faculties, 
is not speculative, but regulative. It is not designed to tell 
us what are the absolute and immutable principles of 
Eight, as existing in the eternal nature of God ; but to 
discern those relative and temporary manifestations of 
them, which are necessary for human training in this 
present life. But if morality, in its human manifestation, 
contains a relative and temporary, as well as an absolute 
and eternal element, an occasional suspension of the 
human Law is by no means to be confounded with a 
violation of the divine Principle. We can only partially 
judge of the moral government of G^, on the assumption 
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that there is an analogy between the divine nature and the 
human: and in proportion as the analogy recedes from 
perfect likeness, the decisions of the human reason neces- 
sarily become more and more doubtfuL The primary and 
direct inquiry, which human reason is entitled to make 
concerning a professed revelation, is, — ^how far does it 
tend to promote or to hinder the moral discipline of man ? 
It is but a secondary and indirect question, and one very 
liable to mislead, to ask how far it is compatible with the 
Infinite Goodness of God. 

Thus, for example, it is one thing to condemn a religion 
on account of the habitual observance of licentious or 
inhuman rites of worship, and another to pronounce judg- 
ment on isolated facts, historically recorded as having been 
done by divine command, but not perpetuated in precepts 
for the imitation of posterity. The former are condemned 
for their regulative character, as contributing to the per- 
petual corruption of mankind ; the latter are condemned 
on speculative grounds, as inconsistent with our pre- 
conceived notions of the character of God. " There are 
some particular precepts in Scripture," says Bishop Butler, 
** given to particular persons, requiring actions which 
would be immoral and vicious, were it, not for such 
precepts. But it is easy to see, that all these are of such 
a kind, as that the precept changes the whole nature of 
the case and of the action ; and both constitutes and shews 
that not to be unjust or immoral, which, prior to the pre- 
cept, must have appeared, and really have been so : which 
may well be, since none of these precepts are contrary to 
immutable morality. If it were commanded to cultivate 
the principles and act from the spirit of treachery, ingrati- 
tude, cruelty ; the command would not alter the nature of 
the case or of the action in any of these mstances. But 
it is quite otherwise in precepts which require only the 
doing an external action; for instance, taking away the 
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property or life of any. For men have no right to either 
life or property, but what arises solely from the grant of 
God : when this grant is revoked, they cease to have any 
right at all in either : and when this revocation is made 
known, as surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to 
be unjust to deprive them of either. And though a course 
of external a<5ts, which without command would be im- 
moral, must make an immoral habit ; yet a few detached 

commands have no such natural tendency There 

seems no difficulty at all in these precepts, but what arises 
from their being offences : i. e, from their being liable to 
be perverted, as indeed they are, by wicked designing 
men, to serve the most horrid purposes ; and, perhaps, to 
mislead the weak and enthusiastic. And objections from 
this head are not objections against revelation ; but 
against the whole notion of religion, as a trial ; and against 
the general constitution of nature " (10). 

There is indeed an obvious analogy between these 
temporary suspensions of the laws of moral obligation and 
that corresponding suspension of the laws of natural phe- 
nomena which constitutes our ordinary conception of a 
Miracle. So much so, indeed, that the former might 
without impropriety be designated as Moral MiracUa, In 
both, the Almighty is regarded as suspending, for special 
purposes, not the eternal laws which constitute His own 
absolute Nature, but the created laws, which He imposed 
at a certain time upon a particular portion of His creatures. 
Both are isolated and rare in their occurrence; and 
apparently, from the nature of the case, must be so, in 
order to unite harmoniously with the normal manifesta- 
tions of God's government of the world. A perpetual 
series of physical miracles would destroy that confidence 
in the regularity of the course of nature, which is indis- 
pensable to the cultivation of man's intellectual and pro- 
ductive energies: a permanent suspension of practical 
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duties would be similarly prejudicial to the cultivation 
of his moral character. But the isolated character of both 
classes of phenomena removes the objection which might 
otherwise be brought against them on this account : and 
this objection is the only one which can legitimately be 
urged, on phUosophical grounds, against the conception 
of such cases as pasMle ; as distinguished from the 
historical evidence, which may be adduced for or against 
their cictiuil occurrence* 

Even within its own legitimate province, an argument 
of this kind may have more or less weight, varying from 
the lowest presumption to the highest moral certainty, 
according to the nature of the ofiTence which we believe 
ourselves to have detected, and the means which we 
possess of estimating its character or consequences. It is 
certain that we are not competent judges of the Absolute 
Nature of God : it is not certain that we are competent 
judges, in all cases, of what is best fitted for the moral 
discipline of man. But granting to the above argument 
its full value in this relation; it is still important to 
remember that we are dealing, not with demonstrative but 
with probable evidence, not with a single line of reasoning, 
but with a common focus, to which many and various rays 
converge ; that we have not solved the entire problem, but 
only obtained one of the elements contributing to its 
solution. And the combined result of all these elements 
is by no means identical with the sum of their separate 
effects. The image, hitherto employed, of a balance of 
probabilities, is, in one respect at least, very inadequate to 
express the character of Christian evidence. It may be 
used with some propriety to express the provisional stage 
of the inquiry, while we are still uncertain to which side 
the evidence inclines ; but it becomes inapplicable as soon 
as our decision is made. For the objections urged against 
a religion are not like the weights in a scale, which retain 
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their full value, even when outweighed on the other side : 
— on the contrary, they become absolutely worthless, as 
soon as we are convinced that there is superior evidence 
to prove that the reUgion is true. We may not say, for 
example, that certain parts of the Christian scheme are 
unwise or unrighteous, though outweighed by greater acts 
of righteousness and wisdom : — we are bound to believe 
that we were mistaken from the first in supposing them to 
be unwise or unrighteous at all. In a matter of which we 
are so ignorant and so liable to be deceived, the objection 
which fails to prove everything proves nothing : from him 
that hath not, is taken away even that which he seemeth 
to have. And on the other hand, an objection which 
really proves anything proves everything. If the teaching 
of Christ is in any one thing not the teaching of God, it is 
in all things the teaching of man : its doctrines are subject 
to all the imperfections inseparable from man's sinfulness 
and ignorance: its effects must be such as can fully be 
accoimted for as the results of man's wisdom, with all its 
weakness and all its error. 

Here then is the issue, which the wavering disciple is 
bound seriously to consider. Taking into account the 
various questions whose answers, on the one side or tSie other, 
form the sum total of Evidences for or against the claims 
of the Christian Faith ; — ^the genuineness and authenticity 
of the documents; the judgment and good faith of the 
writers ; the testimony to the actual occurrence of prophe- 
cies and miracles, and their relation to the reUgious teaching 
with which they are connected; the character of the 
Teacher Himself, that one portrait, which, in its perfect 
purity and holiness and beauty, stands alone and unap- 
proached in human history or human fiction ; those rites 
and ceremonies of the elder Law, so significant as typical 
of Christ, so strange and meaningless without Him ; those 
predictions of the promised Messiah, whose obvious meaning 
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is rendered still more manifest by the futile ingenuity 
which strives to pervert them (11) ; the history of the rise 
and progress of Christianity, and its comparison with that 
of other reUgions ; the ability or inability of human means 
to bring about the results which it actually accomplished ; 
its antagonism to the current ideas of the age and country 
of its origin ; its effects as a system on the moral and social 
condition of subsequent generations of mankind ; its fitness 
to satisfy the wants and console the sufferings of human 
nature ; the character of those by whom it was first pro- 
mulgated and received ; the sufferings which attested the 
sincerity of their convictions ; the comparative trustworthi- 
ness of ancient testimony and modem conjecture ; the 
mutual contradictions of conflicting theories of unbelief, 
and the inadequacy of all of them to explain the facts for 
which they are bound to account ; — ^taking all these and 
similar questions into full consideration, are you prepared 
to aflBbrm, as the result of the whole inquiry, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was an impostor, or an enthusiast, or a mythical 
figment ; and his disciples crafty and designing, or well- 
meaning but deluded men? For be assured, that nothing 
short of this is the conclusion which you must maintain, if 
you reject one jot or one tittle of the whole doctrine of 
Christ. Either He was what He proclaimed Himself to 
be — ^the Incarnate Son of God, the Divine Saviour of a 
fallen world, — and if so, we may not divide God's Eevela- 
tion, and dare to put asunder what He has joined together, 
— or the civilized world for eighteen centuries has been 
deluded by a cunningly devised fable ; and He from whom 
that fable came has turned that world from darkness to 
light, from Satan to God, with a lie in His right hand. 

Many who would shrink with horror from the idea of 
rejecting Christ altogether, will yet speak and act as if 
they were at liberty to set up for themselves an eclectic 
Christianity ; separating the essential from the superfluous 
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portions of Christ's teaching ; deciding for themselves how 
much is pennaneat and necessary for all men, and how 

»«in>h la tfliHTinriinr and dpsiimfirl nvilv fnr a nftrticiiltir fiatt 
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applaud this wonderful discovery, as a proof that " religious 
truth is necessarily progressive, because our powers are 
progressive (14) ; " and to find a mythical or critical 
theory, to explain or to set aside those passages of Scripture 
which appeared to inculcate a contrary doctrine. Unfor- 
tunately for human wisdom, Prometheus himself needs 
a Prometheus. The lapse of time, as all history bears 
witness, is at least as fruitful in corruption as in enlighten- 
ment ; and reason, when it has done its best, still needs a 
higher reason to decide between its conflicting theories, 
and to teU us which is the advanced, which the retrograde 
Theology (15). 

In one respect indeed, this semi-rationalism, which 
admits the authority of Bevelation up to a certain point 
and no further, rests on a far less reasonable basis than the 
firm belief which accepts the whole, or the complete un- 
belief which accepts nothing. For whatever may be the 
antecedent improbability which attaches to a miraculous 
narrative, as compared with one of ordinary events, it can 
affect only the narrative taken as a whole, and the entire 
series of miracles from the greatest to ,the least. K a 
single miracle is once admitted as supported by competent 
evidence, the entire history is at once removed from the 
ordinary calculations of more or less probability. One 
miracle is sufficient to shew that the series of events with, 
which it is connected is one which the Almighty has seen 
fit to mark by exceptions to the ordinary course of His 
Providence : and this being once granted, we have no a 
priori grounds to warrant us in asserting that the nimiber 
of such exceptions ought to be larger or smaller. If any 
one miracle recorded in the Gospels, — the Eesurrection of 
Christ, for example, — be once admitted as true ; the re- 
mainder cease to have any antecedent improbability at 
all, and require no greater evidence to prove them than 
is needed for the most ordinary events of any other history. 
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For the improbabUity, ench as it is, reaches no further 
than to shew that it is unlikely that Qod should work 
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If nowy as of old, He speaks as never man spake ; ^ — ^if 
Grod, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by His Son,^ — what remains for 
us to do, but to cast down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
to bring into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ ? * The witness which Christ offers of Himself either 
proves everything, or it proves nothing. No man has a 
right to say, " I will accept Christ as I like, and reject 
Him as I like: I will follow the holy Excunple ; I will 
turn away from the atoning Sacrifice : £ will listen to His 
teaching ; I will have nothing to do with His mediation : I 
will believe Him when He tells me that He came from the 
Father, because I feel that His doctrine has a divine beauty 
and fitness ; but I will not believe Him when He teUs me 
that He is one with the Father, because I cannot conceive 
how this unity is possible." This is not philosophy, which 
thus mutilates man : this is not Christianity, which thus 
divides Christ (16). If Christ is no more than one of us, 
let us honestly renounce the shadow of allegiance to an 
usurped authority, and boldly proclaim that every man 
is his own Eedeemer. K Christ is God, no less than man, 
let us beware, lest haply we be found even to fight against 
God.^ 

Beyond question, every doubt which our reason may- 
suggest in matters of religion is entitled to its due place in 
the examination of the evidences of religion ; if we will 
treat it as a part only and not the whole ; if we will not 
insist on a positive solution of that which, it may be, is 
given us for another purpose than to be solved. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that, in matters of belief as well as 
of practice, God has not thought fit to annihilate the free 

» St. John vii. 46. 1*2 Corinthians x. 5. 

^ Hebrews i. 1, 2. | ^ ^^ts v. 39. 
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will of man ; but has permitted speculative difficultieB to 
exist as the trial and the diBcipUne of sharp and subtle 
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Speculatiye Theology ; for such a science must necessarily 
be based on an apprehension of the Infinite; and the 
Infinite, though we are compelled to belieye in its exist- 
ence, cannot be positively apprehended in any mode of the 
human Consciousness. The same impediment which pre- 
vents the f(yrmation of Theology as a science, is also 
manifestly fatal to the theory which asserts its progress 
8ive development. We C€Ui test the progress of knowledge, 
only by comparing its successive representations with the 
objects which they profess to represent : and as the object 
in this case is inaccessible to human faculties, we have no 
criterion by which to distinguish between progress and mere 
fluctuation. The so-called progress in Theology is in 
truth only an advance in those conceptions of man's moral 
and religious duties which form the basis of natural reli- 
gion ; — an advance which is regulative and not speculative ; 
which is primarily and properly a knowledge, not of God's 
nature, but of man's obligations ; and which is the result, 
not of an immediate intuition of the Nature of the Infinite, 
but of a closer study of the Laws of the Finite. A progress 
of this kind can obviously have no place in relation to 
those truths, if such there be, which human reason is inca- 
pable of discovering for itself: and to assert its applicabi- 
lity to the criticism of Eevealed Eehgion, is to beg the 
entire question in dispute, by assuming, without the slightest 
authority, that Revelation cannot be anything -more than 
a republication of Natural Religion (18). 

But, on the other hand, there is an opposite caution no 
less needed, in making use of the coimter-theory, which 
regards the doctrines of Revelation as truths accommodated 
to the finite capacities of man ; as serving for regulative, 
not for speculative knowledge ; and as not amenable to 
any criticism based on human representations of the 
Infinite. This theory is useful, not as explaining the diffi- 
culties involved in religious thought, but as shewing why 
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more than His bestowal of rewards ; it would surely have 
been sufficient to have told us that God punishes sin and 
rewards obedience, without the interposition of a fictitious 
feeling as the basis of the relation. The conception of a 
God who acts is at least as human as that of a God who 
feels ; and though both are but imperfect representations 
of the Infinite under finite images, yet, while both rest 
upon the same authority of Scripture, it is surely going 
beyond the limits of a just reserve in speaking of divine 
mysteries, to assume that the one is merely the symbol, 
and the other the interpretation. It is surely more reason- 
able, as well as more reverent, to believe that these partial 
representations of the Divine Consciousness, though, as 
finite, they are unable speculatively to represent the Abso- 
lute Nature of God, have yet each of them a regulative 
purpose to fulfil in the training of the mind of man : that 
there is a religious influence to be imparted to us by the 
thought of God's Anger, no less than by that of His 
Punishments ; by the thought of His Love, no less than 
by that of His Benefits : that both, inadequate and human 
as they are, yet dimly indicate some corresponding reality 
in the Divine Nature : and that to merge one in the other 
is not to gain a purer representation of God as He is, 
but only to mutilate that under which He has been pleased 
to reveal Himself (21). 

It is obvious indeed that the theory of an adaptation 
of divine truths to human faculties entirely changes its 
significance, as soon as we attempt to give a further adap- 
tation to the adapted symbol itself; — to modify into a still 
lower truth that which is itself a modification of a higher. 
The instant we undertake to say that this or that specu- 
lative or practical interpretation is the only real meaning 
of that which Scripture represents to us under a diflferent 
image, we abandon at once the supposition of an acconoL- 
modation to the necessary limits of human thought, and 
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cedent, or as standing in any order of time to their present 
consciousness; that they can reflect upon God without 
their reflections following each other, without their suc- 
ceeding to any earlier or being succeeded by any later state 
of mind : — if there be any who maintain that they can 
conceive Justice and Mercy and Wisdom, as neither existing 
in a just and merciful and wise Being, nor in any way 
distinguishable from each other : — ^if there be any who 
imagine that they can be conscious without variety, or dis- 
cern without differences; — these and these alone may 
aspire to correct Revelation by the aid of Philosophy ; for 
such alone are the conditions under which Philosophy can 
attain to a rational knowledge of the Infinite Grod. 

The intellectual difficulties which Rationalism discovers 
in the contents of Revelation (I do not now speak of those 
which belong to its external evidences) are such as no 
system of Rational Theology can hope to remove ; for they 
are inherent in the constitution of Reason itsel£ Our 
mental laws, like our moral passions, are designed to serve 
the purposes of our earthly culture and discipline : both 
have their part to perform in moulding the intellect and 
the will of man through the slow stages of that training 
here whose completion is to be looked for hereafter. 
Without the possibility of temptation, where would be the 
merit of obedience ? Without room for doubt, where would 
be the righteousness of faith (24) ? But there is no tempta- 
tion which taketh us, as Christians, but such as is common 
to man ; ^ and there is no doubt that taketh us, but such 
as is common to man also. It is the province of Philosophy 
to teach us this ; and it is the province of Religion to turn 
the lesson to account. The proud definition of ancient 
sages, which bade the philosopher, as a lover of wisdom, 
strive after the knowledge of things divine and human, 
would speak more soberly and more truly by enjoining a 

^ 1 Corinthians x. 13. 
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Knowledge of ttings human, as subservient and auziliary 
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not an object for the thought alone, nor for the will alone^ 
nor for the feelings alone. It may not be judged by refer- 
ence to this petty cavil or that minute scruple : it may not 
be cut down to the dimensions and wants of any single 
ruling principle or passion. We have no right to say that 
we will be Christians as far as pleases us, and no further ; that 
we will accept or reject, according as our understanding is 
satisfied or perplexed (30). The tree is not then most 
flourishing, when its branches are lopped, and its trunk 
peeled, and its whole body cut down to one hard unyielding 
mass ; but when one principle of life pervades it through- 
out ; when the trunk and the branches claim brotherhood 
and fellowship with the leaf that quivers, and the twig that 
bends to the breeze, and the bark that is delicate and easily 
wounded, and the root that lies lowly and lumoticed in the 
earth. And man is never so weak as when he seems to be 
strongest, standing alone in the confidence of an isolated 
and seK-sufl5cing Intellect : he is never so strong as when 
he seems to be weakest, with every thought and resolve, 
and passion and affection, from the highest to the lowest, 
bound together in one by the common tie of a frail and 
feeble Humanity. He is never so weak as when he casts 
off his burdens, and stands upright and unencumbered in 
the strength of his own will : he is never so strong as when, 
bowed down in his feebleness, and tottering under the 
whole load that God has laid upon him, he comes humbly 
before the throne of grace, to cast his care upon the Grod 
who careth for him."* The life of man is one, and the 
system of Christian Faith is one : each part supplying 
something that another lacks ; each element making good 
some missing link in the evidence furnished by the rest. 
But we may avail ourselves of that which satisfies our own 
peculiar needs, only by accepting it as part and paxcel of 
the one indivisible Whole. Thus only shall we grow in our 

"^ 1 St. Peter v. 7. 
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Christian Life in juat proportion of every part ; the intel- 
lect instructed, the will controlled, the affections purified, 
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Note I., p. 2. 

See Galen, De Sectis, c. 1. In this sense, the Dogmatists or Ba-, 
tioncUists were distinguished from the Empirics, For the corresjwnding 
philosophical sense of the term, see Sextus Empiricus, Fyrrh. Byp, I., 
§1-3. 

Note II., p. 2. 

" Der Dogmatismus hat seinen Namen davon, dass er das Verhaltniss 
zwischen den Dingen an sich nnd den Erscheinungen als einen Causal- 
zusammenhang zu demonstriren, d. b. dogmatisch festzusetzen, sich 
anmasst ; und behanptet dass die Dinge an sich den Gnmd von allem 
enthalten, was wir an dem Menschen und in der Naturwelt wahmeh- 
men.'* Poelitz, Kanfs Varhsungen Uber die Metaphysih, Einleitung, 
p. xxi. 

Note III., p. 3. 

Of the theological method of Wolf, the leader of philosophical dog- 
matism in the eighteenth century, Mr. Rose observes, " He maintained 
that philosophy was indispensable to theology, and that, together with 
biblical proofs, a mathematical or strictly demonstrative dogmatical 
system, according to the principles of reason, was absolutely necessary. 
His own works carried this theory into practice, and after the first 
clamours against them had subsided, his opinions gained more atten- 
tion, and it was not long before he had a school of vehement admirers 
who far outstripped him in the use of his own principles. We find 
some of them not content with applying demonstration to the truth 
of the system, but endeavouring to establish each separate dogma, the 
Trinity, the nature of the Redeemer, the Incarnation, the eternity of 
punishment, on philosophical, and, strange as it may appear, some of 
these truths on mathematical grounds." * 

The language of Wolf himself may be quot«d as expressing exactly 

* State of Protestantism m Germany, p. 54. Second edition. 

I 3 
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the relation between Scripture and human reason mentioned in the 
text. '* Script ura sacra ThecloguB naturdli adjumento est Etenim in 
Scriptura sacra ea quoque de *Deo docentur, quae ex principiis rationis 
de eodem demonstrari possunt : id quod nemo negat, qui in lectione 
Scripturas sacrae fuerit versatus. Suppeditat igitur Theologiae naturali 
propositiones, quss in ea demonstrari debent, consequenter philosophns 
cas non demum invenire, sed tantummodo demonstrare tenetur." ^ 

The writings of Canz, a disciple of the Wolfian philosophy, are men- 
tioned by Mr. Rose, and by Dr. Pusey (Historical Inquiry, p. 116), as 
exemplifying the manner in which this philosophy was applied to 
doctrinal theology. The following extracts from his attempted demon- 
stration of the doctrine of the Trinity may be interesting to the reader, 
not only on account of the extreme rarity of the work from which they 
are taken, but also as furnishing a specimen of the dogmatic method, 
and shewing the abuse to which it is liable in injudicious hands. 

** Cum character omnis substantia in tI quadam agendi positus sit, 
Deus erit judicandus ex infinita agendi vi, idque generatim. Ea vis 
agendi, quoniam infinita est, complectitur omnes perfectiones, ideoque 
non ponitur in nuda facultate, quae ab exercitio agendi nonnunquam 
cessat, quod imperfectionis foret; non collocatur in viribus hoc aut 
istud solum agendi ; quod similiter cancellos proderet ; sed in per- 
durante actu, eodemque purissimo, omnia operandi, qufiecunque perfec- 
tissime, ideoque et sapientissime, una agi licet. Est igitur substantia 
plane singularis. 

Cum Deus porro actus purissimus sit, qui omnia in omnibus operatur, 
sequitur res finitas, quas esse possunt et non possunt, rationem suas 
existentiae in se ipsis non invenire, sed in eo qui omnia operatur, i. e. 
Deo. Est igitur in Deo, quod prime loco intelligimus, Vis infinita 
Creandi. 

Sed quoniam, quas creata sunt, omnia, ut media et jj|bQ6, se mutuo 
respiciunt, ipsa autem, ultimo scope, referuntur ad gloham Dei, perspi- 
cuum est, esse in Deo infinitam Sapientias Vim, sen, ut Scriptura 
loquitur, \6yop, qui, cum Veritas in harmonia rerum sufiBcienti ratione 
coordinatarum et stbi succedentium ponatur, omnem omnino possibilem 
veritatem perspicacia sua comprehendat. 

Quemadmodum denique infinita in rebus creatis bona sunt, et vero 
Deus omnia operans et haec bona praestitisse judicetur ; ita non est 
intellectu difficile, esse in Deo summam Amandi Vim. llle enim amat, 
qui, quoties potest, aliorum felicitatem variis bonis auget. 

4i«i|e4i4ii|i]|ii|ei|t4i 

Subsistere dicitur quod existit, si complemento sue potitum est, nee 

»» Theohgia Mturalis, Pars Prior, § 2. 
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procedit ultra. Fit enim progressus a possibili ad agendi vim, ab 
agendi vi, ad actum operandi, eumque talem quern determinavi. Tum 
subsistitur, nee proceditur quasi ultra. 

Quidquid hoc modo in existendo ultra non procedit, id v<t>iaTdfjb€vov 
vocant Metapbysici, cui si donum intelligentise seu ratio accesserit, tum 
existit Persona. 

His prssmissis videamus an in Dei natura quidquam sit, quod trium 
Personarum titulo dignum. Est utique in Deo immensa vis agendi, 
ideoque Substantias singularissimas indicium. Invenire etiam licet 
triplicem actum, qui illam vim, omnia operando, in onmi triplici rerum 
genere, complet. 

Triplex ilia operandi actus non solum existit quia praestruit vim 
agendi; sed et subsistit quilibet, quia nee pars est^ aec pars socia 
alterius, nee denique operatic unius alterius est. 

Atqui cadit in bunc triplicem immensum, qua divina vis eompletur, 
actum, sui conscientia, et prasteritorum pariter ac futurorum sensus. 
Est igitur quisque intelligens, ideoque Persona. 

Cum tres ejusmodi actus sint in Deo, seu in Divina Naturn, quas 
immensa vis agendi est, sequitur in eadem Tres esse Personam, qua) 
unam illam infinitam vim immensa operatione triplici compleant et 
exerceant. 

Quoniam in omni quodcunque creatum et intelligendi £EU»ltate pras- 
ditum est, vis operandi, intelligendi, amandi, non nisi Una operatione 
totali, seu Uno Actu compleri potest ; sequitur in omni finito non esse 
posse nisi unicam personam. 

Temio igitur Personarum in Deo a Natura Infinita qua tali pro- 
ficiscitur. " Quod erat demonstrationis propositum."* 

Leibnitz, the great master of Wolf and bis disciples, in the Diecours 
de la Conformite de la Foi avec la Baisony prefixed to bis Theodicee^ 
§•59, decidedly condemns all attempts to render the mysteries of 
neligion comprehensible by demonstration. 



Note IV., p. 3. 

Eant defines nationalism, as distinguished from Naturalism and 
Supematuralism, in the following terms. "Der, welcher bios die 
natiirliche Religion fUr moralischnothwendig, d. i. for Pflicht erklart. 



e PhUoaophix Woljianm Consensus 
cum TheologiOy Franoofurti et Lipsiae, 
1737. This volume forms the third 
part of the PhilosophicB Leibnitiatm et 
WolfiamB usus in JTleo/c^td, of which 



the first part was published in 1728, 
and the second in 1732. The third 
part is extremely rare. The two formfii* 
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kann auch der Batvmalist (in Glaubenssachen) genannt werden. Wenn 
dieser die Wirklichkeit aller nbernatarlichen gottlichen Offenbamng 
vemeint, so heisst er Naturalist ; lasst er nun diese zwar zu, behanptet 
aber dass sie zu kennen und fUr wirklich anzunehmen, zur Religion 
nicht nothwendig erfordert wird, so wtirde er ein reiner Bationalist 
genannt \7erden konnen ; halt er aber den Glauben an dieselbe zur 
allgemeinen Religion ftir nothwendig, so wtirde er der reine Super- 
naturaliit in Glaubenssachen heissen konnen." ^ In the text, the term 
is used in a somewhat wider extent than that of the above definition. 
It is not necessary to limit the name of Bationalist to those who main- 
tain that Revelation as a whole is unnecessary to religion ; nor to those 
whose system is based solely on moral principles. There may be a 
partial as well as a total rationalism : it is possible to acknowledge in 
general terms the authority of Scripture, and yet to exercise con- 
siderable license in rejecting particular portions as speculatively incom- 
prehensible or morally unnecessary. The term is sometimes specially 
applied to the Kantian school of theologians, of whom Paulus and 
Wegscheider are representatives. In this sense, Hegel declares his 
antagonism to the Rationalism of his day; * and Strauss, in his contro- 
versies with the naturalist critics of the Gospels, frequently speaks of 
their method as " Rationalism." In the sense in which the term is 
employed in the text, Hegel and Strauss are themselves as thoroughly 
rationalists as their opponents. Even Schleiermacher, though a decided 
antagonist of the naturalist school, is himself a partial Rationalist of 
another kind ; for with him the Christian Consciousness, i. e. the 
internal experience resulting to the individual from his connection with 
the Christian community, is made a test of religious truth almost as 
arbitrary as the Moral Reason of Kant. On the strength of this self- 
chosen criterion, Schleiermacher sets aside, among other doctrines, as 
unessential to Christian belief, the supernatural conception of Jesus, 
the facts of his resurrection, ascension, and the prediction of his future 
judgment of the world; asserting that it is impossible to see how such 
facts can be connected with the redeeming power of Christ.' Indeed in 
some of the details of his system he falls into pure Rationalism ; as in 
his speculations on the existence of Angels, good and evil, on the Fall 



•* Heligion innerhalb der Orenzen 
der blossen Vemunft (^Werke, ed, 
Kosenkranz, z. p. 185). For different 
senses in which the term Bationalist 
has been used, see Wegscheider, Instit. 
TheoU § 10; Rose, State of Pro- 
testantism in Germany y Introd. p. zyii. 



second edition; Kahnis, Internal His- 
tory of German Protestantism^ p. 169, 
Meyer's translation. 

« Geschichte der Philosophie ( Werke, 
XIII. p. 96). 

' Christliche Glaube, § 97, 99. 
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of Man, on eternal Punishment, on the two Natures of Christ, and on 
the equality of the Persons in the Holy Trinity. 

The so-called Spiritualism of the present day is again only Eationalism 
disguised ; for feeling or intuition is but an arbitrary standard, resting 
solely on the personal consciousness, and moreover must be translated 
into distinct thought, before it can be available for the purposes of 
religious criticism. 

Note V., p. 3. 

Thus Wegscheider represents the claim of the Rationalists. " Sanse 
rationi facultatem vindicant religionis doctrinam qualemcunque a 
revelatione opinata supematurali derivatam dijudicandi, ejusque argu- 
mentum non nisi ad leges cogitandi agendique rationi insitas exactum 
probandi." Inst, TJiedl, § 10. See also Rohr, Brief e iiher den BationaU 
ismus, p. 31. 

Note VI., p. 7. 

" Quapropter si non decet Deum aliquid injuste aut inordinate facere, 
non pertinet ad ejus libertatem, aut benignitatem, aut voluntatem, pec- 
cantem qui non solvit Deo, quod abstulit, impunitum dimittere." 
Anselm, CurDeus Homo, i. 12. "Ipsa namque perversitatis spontanea 
satisfactio, vel a non satisfaciente pcenae exactio (excepto hoc quod 
Deus de mails multimodis bona facit) in eadem universitate locum 
tenent suum et ordinis pulchritudinem. Quas si divina sapientia, ubi 
perversitas rectum ordinem perturbare nititur, non adderet, fieret in ipsa 
universitate, quam Deus debet ordinare, quaedam ex violata ordinis 
pulchritudine deformitas, et Deus in sua dispositione videretur deficere. 
Quad duo quoniam sicut sunt inconvenientia, ita sunt impossibilia, 
necesse est ut omne peccatum satisfactio aut poena sequatur." Ibid, 
i. 15. " Si ergo, sicut constat, necesse est ut de hominibus perficiatur 
ilia supema civitas ; nee hoc esse valet, nisi fiat praedicta satisfactio, 
quam nee potest facere, nisi Deus, nee debet nisi homo ; necesse est ut 
eam faciat Deus homo." Ibid, ii. 6. Compare Alex, ab Ales. Sunvma 
Thedogice, P. III. Memb. 7, where the same argument is concisely 
stated. 

Note VII., p. 7. 

Anselm, Cur Deus Homo^ 1. II. c. 16. 

Note VIII., p. 7. 
Anselm, Cur Deus Eomo, 1. 1., c. 5. 
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Note IX., p. 7. 

** Deus ita miserioors est, ut sit etiam simul Justus ; misericordia non 
excludit in eo asternam justitia; rcgulam, sed snmmum et admiiabile est 
in eo miserioordise et justitise temperamentum ; ergo non potuit peccatom 
salva divina justitia absque sequivalente pretio in Dei judicio homini 
remitti. Nullum ergo aliud supererat rcmedium, quam ut ipee Dei 
Filius bumanam naturam assumeret, ac in ea et per earn satisfaceret. 
Deus non debebat ; homo non poterat." J. Gerbard, Loci Theciogid, 
De Persona et Officio Christie c. viii. 

Note X., p. 7. 

"Quia nuda creatura non potuisset sustinere immensum onus irze 
Dei, totius mundi peccatis debits.'* Cbemnitz, De duahus Nafurts in 
ChriatOf c. xi. 

Note XL, p. 7. 

Sucb is the demand of Anselm'a interlocutor, whicb he himself under- 
takes to satisfy : " Ut rationabili necessitate intelligam esse oportere 
omnia ilia quaj nobis Fides Catholica de Christo credere praecipit.** Cur 
Deus Homo, 1. 1., c. 25. To arguments founded on this principle the 
judicious remarks of Bishop Butler may be applied : "It may be needful 
to mention that several questions, which have been brought into the 
subject before us, and determined, are not in the least entered into 
here: questions which have been, I fear, rashly determined, and perhaps 
with equal rashness contrary ways. For instance, whether God could 
have saved the world by other means than the death of Christ, con- 
sistently with the general laws of his government." « 

Note XII., p. 7. 

" In what did this satisfaction consist ? Was it that God was angry, 
and needed to be propitiated like some heathen deity of old ? Such a 
thought refutes itself by the very indignation which it calls up in the 
human bosom." Jowett, JEpistles of St, Paul, vol. ii. p. 472."* 



* Analogy f Part II. Ch. 5. 

** In this and other quotations from 
Professor Jowett's work, I have retained 
the language of his first edition, which 
in most instanoes is necessary to explain 
the allusions to it in my own text. But 
it is only justice to the distinguished 



author to state that in his second edi- 
tion, while retaining the substance of 
his original teaching, he has considerably 
modified the language in which it is 
expressed and the ai'guments by which 
it is supported. 
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" Neither can there be any such thing as vicarious atonement or 
punishment, which, again, is a relic of heathen conceptions of an 
angered Deity, to be j)ropitiated by offerings and sacrifices." Greg, 
Creed of Christendom^ p. 265. " The religion of types and notions can 
travel only in a circle from whence there is no escape. It is but an 
elaborate process of self-confutation. After much verbiage it demolishes 
what it created, and having begun by assuming God to be angry, ends, 
not by admitting its own gross mistake, but by asserting Him to be 
changed and reconciled." Mackay, Progress of the Intellect ^ vol. ii. 
p. 504. Compare Wegscheider, Inst, TheoL § 14JL. 

Note XIII., p. 7. 

" Quid enim iniquius, quam insontem pro sontibus puniri, prasertim 
cum ipsi sontes adsunt, qui ipsi puniri possunt." F. Socinus, Pralect. 
Theol,, c. xviii. " That each should have his exact due isy^s^ — is the 
best for himself. That the consequence of his guilt should be trans- 
ferred from him to one who is innocent (although that innocent one be 
himself willing to accept it), whatever else it be, is not justice*^ Froude, 
Nemesis of Faith, p. 70. Compare Newman, Phases of Faith, p. 92 ; 
Greg, Creed of Christendom, p. 265. A similar objection is introduced, 
and apparently approved, by Mr. Maurice, Theological Essays, p. 139. 

Note XIV., p. 7. 

"Nemo est qui injurias sibi allatas, debitaque secum contracta, 
summo jure condonare et remittere non queat, nulla vera pro ipsis 
satisfactione accepta. Igitur, nisi velimus Deo minus concedere quam 
hominibus ipsis concedatur, confitendum omnino est, Deum jure 
potuisse nobis peccata nostra ignoscere, nulla pro ipsis vera satisfac- 
tione accepta." F. Socinus, Pralect, Thed., c. xvi. "Now it is 
certainly required of us, that if our brother onl}'^ rejpent,we should 
forgive him, even though he should repeat his offence seven times 
a day. On the same generous maxim, therefore, we cannot but con- 
clude that the Divine Being acts towards us." Priestley, History of 
Corruptimis, vol. i., p. 151. "Every good man has learnt to forgive, 
and when the offender is penitent, to forgive freely — without punish- 
ment or retribution : whence the conclusion is inevitable, that God 
also forgives, as soon as sin is repented of." Newman, The Soul, pp. 
99, 100. " Was it that there was a debt due to Him, which must be 
paid ere its consequences could be done away? But even *a man's' 
debt may be freely forgiven." Jowett, Epistles of St. Paid, vol. ii. 
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p. 472. Compare also Maurice, ThecH, Essays, p. 138, and' Garve, 
quoted by Bohr, Brie/e iiber den Baiiotialismus, p. 442. 

KoTE XV., p. 7. 

** Peconiarias pcenos ideo pro altero pendi possunt, quia nnius pecunia 
alterius effici potest ; ut cam quis pecuniam poeuas nomine pro alio 
quopiam solvit, tunc is, pro quo solvitur, tacite reipsa prius ea pecunia 
donatur, ipseque eam solvisse censetur. At mors unius, corporisve ulla 
vexatio, alterius fieri non potest." F. Socinus, Prcehct Theol., c. xviii. 
" Est siquidem pecunia, ut jurisconsulti loquuntur, reale quiddam, et 
idcirco ab alio in alium tranferri potest. Foenn vero, et quse peccatis 
hominum ex lege Dei debentur, sunt quiddam personale, et propterea 
ejusmodi, qua9 illi ipsi, qui eas dat, perpetuo adluereant, nee in alium 
queant transferri.'* F. Socinus, Christianas Bdigwnis Institutio 
( Opera^ 1656, vol. i., p. 665). " Diese ursprtinglicbe, oder iiberhaupt 
vor jedem Guten, das er immer thun mag, vorhergebende Scbuld, die 
aucb dasjenige ist, das, und nicbts mebr, wir unter dem radicalen 
Bosen verstanden, kann aber aucb, so viel wir nacb imserem Yernunft- 
recbt einseben, nicbt von einem andem getilgt werden, denn sie ist 
keine transmissihile Yerbindlicbkeit, die etwa, wie eine Geldscbuld (bei 
der es dem Glaiibiger eiuerlei ist, ob der Scbuldner selbst oder ein 
Anderer fttr ibn bezablt) auf einen Andem ubertragen werden kann, 
sondem die Allerpersonlicbste, namlicb die Siindenscbuld, die nur der 
Strafbare, nicbt der Unscbuldige, er mag aucb nocb so grossmutbig 
seyn sie fUr jenen ubemebmen zu wollen, tragen kann." Kant, 
Rdigion tnnerhdlh der Grenzen der Nossen Vemunft, p. 84, ed, Kosen- 
kranz. Compare Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, p. 249, ed. 1839. 
His argument is cbiefly an expansion of Kant's. An able answer to 
tbis class of objections will be found in Mr. Macdonnell's DonneUan 
Lectures, p. 167. 

Note XVI., p. 9. 

Wilberforoe, Doctrine of the Inca/mation, pp. 44, 45, 4tb edition. 
Tbe germ of tbis tbeory may perbaps be found in Damascenus, De Fide 
Orthod», lib. iii. c. 6. See Dorner, Lehre von der Person Christi, 
p. 115. It also partially appears, in a form more adapted to the 
realistic controversy, in Anselm, particularly in bis treatise De Fide 
Trinitaiis et de Incamatione Verhi, written to refute tbe tbeological 
errors of tbe nominalist Boscelin. In modem times, a similar tbeory 
bas found favour witb tbose pbilosophers of tbe Hegelian scbool, wbo, 
in opposition to tbe development represented by Strauss, bave imder- 
taken tbe difficult task of reconciling tbe pbilosopby of tbeir master 
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with historical Christianity. In this point of view it has been adopted 
by Schaller in his "Der historische Christus und die Philosophic,** and 
by Gbschel in his " Beitrage zur Speculativen Philosophic von Gott nnd 
dem Menschcn und von dem Gottmenschen.*' For an account of these 
theories, see Dorner, p. 462, 477. A similar view is maintained by 
Marheineke, Grundlehren der ChristUchen Dogmatik, § 338, and by 
Dorner himself, Lehre von der Person Christi, p. 627 

Note XYII., p. 9. 

** Item sequitur quod aliquid de essentia Christi erit miserum et 
damnatum, quia ilia natura communis existens realiter in Christo et in 
damnato erit damnatum, quia in Juda.*' Occam, Logica, P. i., c. 15. 

Note XVIII., p. U. 

"Eeligion ist (subjectiv betrachtet) das Erkenntniss aller unserer 
Pflichten als gottlicher Gebote." Kant, Eeligion innerhalb der Qrenzen 
der hlossen Vemunft, p. 184, ed. Eosenkranz. In the same spirit, 
Fichte says, " Da alle Religion Gott nur als moralischen Gesetzgeber 
darstellt, so ist alles, was nicht Gebot des Moralgesetztes in uns ist, 
auch nicht das seinige, und es ist kein Mittel ihm zu gefallen, als durch 
Beobachtung desselben." Versuch einer KritiJc aller Offenharung 
(JVerke^ v. p. 127). This is exactly the theory of Religion which is 
refuted in anticipation by Bishop Butler {Analogy ^ P. ii. ch. i.) as the 
opinion of those who hold that the " only design" of Revelation " must 
be to establish a belief of the moral system of nature, and to enforce the 
practice of natural piety and virtue." 

Note XIX., p. 11 

Hid. pp. 184, 186. 

Note XX., p. 11. 

" Das Beten, als ein innerer formlicker Gottesdienst, und darum als 
Gnadensmittel gedacht, ist ein aberglaiibischer Wahn.*' Ibid. p. 235. 

Note XXL, p. 11. 

" Ein herzlicher Wunsch, Gott in allem unserm Thun und Lassen 
wohlgefallig zu seyn, d. i. die alle unsere Handlungen begleitende 
Gesinnung, sie als ob sie im Dienste Gottes geschehen, zu betreiben, ist 
der Oeist des Gehets, der ohne Unterlass in uns stattfinden kann und 
soil. Diesen Wunsch aber (es sey auch nur innerlich) in Worte und 
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Formeln einzukleiden, kann hochstens nur den Wertli eines Mittels zn 
wiederholter Belebung jener Gesinnting in uns selbst bei sich fuhren, 
unmittelbar aber keine Beziehung anfs gottliche Woblgefallen haben, 
cben darum ancb nicht fUr Jedermann Pflicbt seyn, well ein Mittel nnr 
dem Torgescbrieben wcrden kann, der es zu gewissen Zwecken bedarf.*' 
.... "In jenem Wunscbe, als dem Geiste des Gebets, sncht der 
Menscb nur auf sich selbst (zn Belebung seiner Gresinnungen vermittelst 
der Idee von Qott\ in diesem aber, da er sicb durcb Worte, mitbin aii&- 
serlicb erklart, auf Gott zxi wirken." Kant, Bdiyton, u. s. «?. p, 235. 
Cf. Ficbte, Kritik aJler Offenharung, p. 127. For an account of a 
similar view advocated in Scotland in tbe last century, by Dr. Leech- 
man and others, see Combe's Constitution of Man^ ch. ix. Subsequent 
^vriters have repeated the above theory in various forms, and in various 
spirits, but all urging the same objection, from the supposed unchange- 
able nature of God. See Schleiermacher, ChrisUiche Olavhe, § 147, 
and his sermon " Die Kraft des Gebetes," Fredigten, I. p. 24 ; Strauss, 
Glauhenslehre, II. p. 387 ; Foxton, Popular Christianity, p. 113 ; 
Parker, Theism, Athei»m, and Popular Theology, p. 65 ; Emerson, 
Essay on Self-Peliancej and a remarkable passage from Gp^s Creed 
of Christendom, quoted in Lecture VI. p. 121. Some valuable remarks 
on the other side will be found in two ^vriters, usually opposed to each 
other, but for once imited in vindicating the religious instincts of man- 
kind from the perversions of a false philosophy. See F. W. Newman, 
The Soul, p. 118, and " Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson, Esq.* 
Vol. i. p. 278. Kant's theory is ably criticized by Drobisch, Orund- 
lehren der Peligionsphtlosophie, p. 267. Some excellent remarks on the 
same subject will be found in Dr. Hannah's Discourses on the FaU and 
its results, p. 260. 

Note XXII., p. 12. 

Thus Ficbte lays it down, as one of the tests of a true Revelation, 
that it must not countenance an objective Anthropomorphism of Grod. 
In illustration of this canon, he says, " Kbunen wir Gott wirklich durch 
unsere Empfiudungen bestimmen, ihn zum Mitleiden, zum Erbarmen, 
zur Freude bewegen, so ist er nicht der Unveranderliche, der Alleinge- 
nugsame, der Alleinselige, so ist er noch durch etwas anderes, als durch 
das Moralgesetz bestimmbar; so konnen wir auch wohl hoffen, ihn 
durch Winseln und Zerknirschung zu bewegen, dass er anders mit uns 
verfahre, als der Grad unserer Moralitat es vendient hatte. Alle diese 
sinnlichen Darstellungen gbttlicher Eigenschaften milssen also nicht als 
objectiv gilltig angekundigt werden : es muss nicht zweideutig gelassen 
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werden, ob Gott an sich so beschaffen sey, oder ob er uns nur zum 
Behuf unseres sinnlichen Bedurfnisses erlauben woUe, ihn so zu 
denken." ^ On this principle, he considers the notions of a Resurrection 
and a Day of Judgment as having a merely subjective validity.^ In 
another passage, he speaks of the representation of God under conditions 
of time as "eine gi'obe Anthropomorphose ;*"' apparently not seeing 
that the notion of unchangeableness is at least as much one of time, 
and therefore of Anthropomorphism, as that of compassion or joy. In 
a similar spirit, a later writer observes, " Bei dem grossen Gewicht, das 
man so oft auf die Personlichkeit Gottes legt, mischt sich gar zu leicht 
das Interesse des Anthropopathismus und Anthropomorphismus ein." ^ 
In another passage, Fichte says, " Wer da sagt : du soUst dir keinen 
Begi'ijBf von Gott machen, sagt mit anderen Worten: du soUst dir 
keinen Gotzen machen; und sein Gebot bedeutet geistig dasselbe was 
das uralte Mosaische sinnlich : Du sollst dir kein Bildniss machen." °* 
These words may perhaps have suggested the cognate remarks of 
Professor Jowett : " It would be little better than idolatry to fill the 
mind with an idea of God which represented Him in fashion as a man. 
And in using a figure of speech, we are bound to explain to all who are 
capable of understanding, that w6 speak in a figure only, and to remind 
them that logical categories may give as false and imperfect a concep- 
tion of the Divine nature in our own age, as graven images in the days 
of the patriarchs."" If by logical categories are meant analogical 
representations formed from the facts of human consciousness, this 
passage may be so interpreted as to imply either an important truth, or 
a dangerous error. If interpreted to mean that such representations 
of God cannot be regarded as adequate expressions of His absolute and 
infinite nature, it states a truth, the importance of which can hardly be 
over-estimated ; but if it be meant, as Fichte undoubtedly meant, to 
signify that mental no less than bodily images, are, regarded from a 
human point of view, false and idolatrous, the author would do well to 
tell us what we can substitute in their place. " We may confidently 
challenge all natural Theology," says Kant, " to name a single distinc- 
tive attribute of the Deity, whether denoting intelligence or will, which, 
apart from Anthropomorphism, is anything more than a mere word, to 



* Versttch einer Kritik aller Offerir 
baning {Werke, r. p. 135). 

J Ibid, p. 136, 137. 
k Ibid, p. 109. 

* Baur, Christliche Gnosis, p. 705. 
™ Gerkhtliche Verantiicortung 

( Werke^ y. p. 267), In like manner, 
Herder says, " Also wenn wir von Gott 



reden, lieber keine Bilderl Auch in 
der Philosophic ist jdies iinser erstes 
Gebot, wie im Gesetz Moses." Oott. 
Einige Gesprdche Uber Spinoza's Sys- 
tem, {WerkCy viii. p. 228.) 

° Epistles of St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 
404. 
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which not the slightest notion can be attached, which can serve to 
extend our theoretical knowledge." " Kant, however, attempts to avoid 
the conclusion to which this admission necessarily leads; — ^namely, 
that Anthropomorphism, in this sense of the term, is the indispensable 
condition of all human theology. As regards the charge of Idolatry, it 
is best answered in the words of Storr: "Hanc Dei imaginem non 
noBmet ipsi nobis fecimus^ sed Detis propoguit*^ » The very Command- 
ment which forbids the representation of God by a bodily likeness, 
does so by means of two other human representations, that of a mental 
state, and that of a consequent course of action : " Thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven image ; for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, and visit the sins of the fathers upon the children." The 
Satire of Xenophanes has been repeated by modem critics in a manner 
which deprives it entirely of its original point. Thus Mr. Theodore 
Parker says, " A Beaver or a Beindeer, if possessed of religious facul- 
ties, would also conceive of the Deity with the limitations of its own 
personality, as a Beaver or a Reindeer." « The satire loses its entire 
force, when transferred from bodily forms to mental attributes. In. 
imagining & Beaver or a Reindeer with a personal consciousness, we so 
far imagine him as resembling man, notwithstanding the difference 
of bodily form. The sarcasm therefore amounts to no more than this ; 
that human consciousness in another body would be subject to the 
same limits of religious thought as in its present one. One of the latest 
specimens of this kind of would-be philosophy is furnished by Professor 
Baden Powell, in his " Christianity without Judaism," p. 108. " It is 
not one of the least remarkable of these Anthropomorphisms," he says, 
" that (as in former instances) the disclosure of the Divine piurposes is 
made under the figure of Jehovah entering into a covenant with his 
people, — an idea specially adapted to a nation of the lowest moral 
capacity." One would have thought that the fact that this image was 
selected by God Himself, as the symbol of His relation to His chosen 
people, (to say nothing of its repetition in the New Testament,) might 
have insured it more respectful treatment at the hands of a Clergyman. 



** Kritik der praktischen Vem^mft, 
p. 282, ed. Rosenkranz. Compare the 
remarkable words of Jacobi ( Von den 
gdttlichen Drngen, Werke, iii. p. 418, 
422) . '* Den Menschen erschaffend theo- 
moiphisirte Gott. Nothwendig anthro- 
pomorphisirt damm der Mensch. . . . 
Wir bekennen uns demnach zu einem 
von der Ueberzeugung : dass der Mensch 
Gottes Ebenbild in sich trage — unzer- 



trennlichen Anthropomorphismns, nnd 
behaupten, ausser diesem Anthropo- 
moi'phismus, der Ton jeher Theismus 
genannt wurde, ist nur Gotteslaugnong 
Oder Fetichismus." 

P Annotationes qusBdcan TheoJogicK, 
p. 10. 

•* Discourse of Matters pertaining to 
Religion, p. 100. 
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But Mr. Powell, in his zeal for "Christianity without Judaism," 
seems at times to forget that Judaism, as well as Christianity, was a 
Revelation from God. 

Note XXIII., p. 13. 

This remark may seem at first sight not so appropriate in relation to 
Kant as to some other advocates of a similar theory, such, for instance, 
as Mr. Greg, whose remarks on prayer are quoted in Lecture VI. p. 121. 
For Kant, in language at least, expressly denies that any temporal con- 
secution can be included in the conception of God.' But, in truth, 
this denial is and must be merely verbal. For the moral law, in Kant's 
own theory, is regarded as a divine command because it is conceived as 
a perpetual obligation, binding upon all human acts; and the per- 
petuity of the obligation, in relation to successive acts, necessarily 
implies the idea of Time. Thus God in relation to man, as a moral 
Governor, is necessarily manifested under the condition of time ; and 
this manifestation is the only philosophical representation of God which 
the Kantian philosophy recognises as valid. Indeed, if Time be, as 
Kant maintains, a necessary form of human consciousness, the language 
which speaks of a Being existing out of time can have no significance 
to any human thinker. 

Note XXIV., p. 13. 

Xenophanes, apud Clem. Alex. Stromata^ v. p. 601 : 
'AXX' ctrot x^^P^^ y' €ixov fioes rje Xeovres^ 
*H ypa^ai xcipea-a-i Koi tpya riKcIv ancp avbptSj 
"hnroi fup & i7nroi(ri, fiocs be t€ Pova\v Sfwloi [6fioias\ 
Kai K€ OeSiP Idcag €ypa(j>ov Kal (ratpir' iirolovv 
ToiavB^ ol6p 7r€p Kavrol defMs €lxov Ofiolop* 

Note XXV., p. 17. 
Plato, BepMiCf iv. p. 433. 

Note XXVI., p. 17. 
Advancement of Learning, ( Works^ ed. Montagu, vol. ii. p. 303.) 

Note XXVII., p. 17, 
Versuch einer Kritik aUer Offenbarung, Konigsberg, 1792 ; 2nd ed. 

f Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vermnft, p. 57, cd. Rosenkranz. 
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1793. (Fichtc's Werke, v. p. 9.) A few specimens of the criticisms 
liazarded in this work will be sufficient to shew the arbitrary character 
of the method on which it proceeds. The author assumes that God is 
determined entirely and solely by the moral law as conceived by man ; 
and that Beligion, therefore, must consist solely in moral duties.* 
Hence he lays down, among others, the following criteria, without 
satisfying which, no Revelation can be accepted as of divine origin. 

There must have been a moral necessity for it at the time of its pub- 
lication (p. 113). 

It must not draw men to obedience by any other motive than 
reverence for God's holiness. Hence it must not contain any prospect 
of future reward or punishment (p. 115). 

It must not communicate any knowledge unattainable by the natural 
reason (p. 122). 

It must contain only such moral rules as may be deduced from the 
principle of the practical reason (p. 124). 

It must not promise any supernatural aids to men in the performance 
of their duty (p. 129). 

Kant's own work, Religion innerhalh der Grenzen der hlossen Ver- 
nunftf Eonigsberg, 1793, is based on a similar principle ; and many of 
his conclusions are identical vidth those of Fichte. He agrees with his 
disciple in maintaining that no doctrine can be received on the authority 
of Revelation, without the concurrent testimony of Reason ;* and that a 
moral life is the only duty which God can require of man.* Hence he 
defines Religion as " the acknowledgement of all our duties as divine 
commands ;" and asserts that there can be no special duties towards 
God distinct from our moral obligations to our fellow-men.* In accord- 
ance with these principles, he advocates, and in some instances appHes, 
a method of Scripture interpretation, which consists in forcing every 
available doctrine and precept into a so-called moral significance, and 
rejecting as unessential whatever will not bear this treatment.'' Thus 
in the 59th Psalm, the enemies of David are interpreted to mean the 
evil passions which he wished to overcome. 

The narrowness of Kant's fundamental assumption, even as regards 
the human side of religion only, is pointed out by Willm, Histoire de la 
FhUosophie Allemandey vol. ii. p. 47 : "A force de voir dans la religion 
surtout un moyen de moralisation, ELant en a trop born^ la divine mis- 
sion ; il a oubli^ que la religion doit fitre de plus une source de conso- 
lation et d'esp6rance au milieu des mis^res de la vie pr^sente, et que par 



Werke, r, pp. 42, 55. 
Werke, x. p. 228. 
Ibid. ip. 122. 



* fbid, p. 184. 

^ 7?n*(/. pp. 98, 130. 
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de jjuissants motifs et de liautes meditations elle doit venir au secours 
de la fragility humaine, nous servir d'appui dans la double lutte que 
nous avons a soutenir centre la tentation au mal et contre la souffrance." 
See also Drobisch, Grundlehren der BeUgionsphUosopJiie, y, 264, who 
adopts a similar ground of criticism. 

KoTE XXVIII., p. 20. 

** Bel der Exposition des reinen Begriffes ist nocb weiter angedeutet 
worden, dass derselbe der absolute, gbttliche Begriff selbst ist, so dass 
in Walirheit nicht das Verhaltniss einer Anwendung stattfinden wtirde, 
sondem jener logische Verlauf die unmittelbare Darstellung des Selbst- 
bestimmung Gottes zum Seyn ware." Hegel, Logik ( Werhe, v. p. 170). 
In like manner bis disciple Marbeineke says, "Nur in diese Idee 
aufgenommen und in ibr aufgeboben ist der menscblicbe Geist fabig, 
Gott zu erkennen. Sein wabres Sicberbeben zu Gott durcbs Denken 
ist aber stets zugleicb ein Erbobenseyn, das Eingeriicktseyn des menscb- 
liclien Denkens Gottes in das gottlicbe Denken Gottes."* Sucb passages 
are instructive as sbewing tbe only conditions under wbicb, according 
to tbe admission of its ablest advocates, a Pbilosopby of tbe Absolute 
is attainable by buman tbougbt. In reference to tbese lofty pretensions, 
Sir William Hamilton justly speaks of ** tbe scbeme of pantheistic 
omniscience, so prevalent among tbe sequacious thinkers of the day."* 



Note XXIX., p. 20. 

*' Es ist, ausser Gott, gar nichts wabrhaftig und in der eigentlichen 
Bedeutung des Wortes da, denn — das Wissen: und dieses Wissen ist 
das gbttliche Dase}^! selber, schlechthin und unmittelbar, und inwiefern 
wir das Wissen sind, sind wir selber in unserer tiefsten Wurzel das 
gbttliche Daseyn.*' Ficbte, Anweisungen zum seligen Leben ( Werke, v. 
p. 448). " Der Mensch, das Vemxmftwesen tiberbaupt, ist hingestellt, 
eine Erganzung der Welterscbeinung zu seyn: aus ihm, aus seiner 
Thatigkeit soil sich entwickeln, was zur Totalitat der Offenbarung 
Gottes fehlt, da die Katur zwar das ganze gbttliche Wesen, aber nur im 
Bealen empfangt ; das Yemunftwesen soil das Bild derselben gbttlichen 
Katur, wie sie an sich selbst ist, demnach im Idealen ausdrUcken." 



. * Grundlehren der Christlichen Dog- 
matikf § 21. In another passage of 
the same work (§ 84) he says, " Wie 
Gott in der Erkenntniss seiner selbst 
sich nicht ausser sich hat, noch als der 
sich erkenneode ein anderes ist, als der 



frkannte, der Geist vielmehr beider 
Einheit und Wesen, so ist die Idee des 
Absoluten selber die absolute, und als 
solche der Standpunct des Wissens und 
der Wissenschaft." 
_ • Diacttssions, p. 787. 
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Schelling, Vorlesungen Uber die Methode de$ Academischen Studium^ 
p. 18. " Gott ist unendlich, Ich endlich, dies sind falsche, schlechte 
Ausdrtlcke, Fomien, die dem nicht angemessen sind, was die Idee ist, 
was die Natur der Sache ist. Das Endliche ist nicht das Se^rende, eben 
ao ist das Unendliche nicht fest ; diese Bestimmungen sindnur Momente 
des Processes. Qott ist ebenso auch als Endliches, und das Icli ebenso 
als TJnendliches . • . Gott ist die Bewegung zum Endlichen nnd 
dadurch als Aufhebung desselben zn sich selbst ; im. Ich, als dem sich 
als endlich aufhebenden, kehrt Gott zu sich zurtick, und ist nur Gott 
als diese Rtickkehr. Ohne Welt ist Gott nicht Gott." Hegel, Vor- 
hsungen vber die Fhihsophie der Bdigion ( Werke, xi. p. 194). " Dass 
der Mensch von Gott weiss, ist nach der Wesentlichen Gemeinschaft 
ein gemeinschaftliches Wissen— d. i. der Mensch weiss nur von Gott, 
insofem Gott im Menschen von sich selbst weiss, diess Wissen ist 
Selbstbewusstseyn Gottes, aber ebenso ein Wissen desselben von Men- 
schen, und diess Wissen Gottes vom Menschen ist Wissen des Menschen 
von Gott Der Geist des Menschen, von Gott zu wissen, ist nur der 
Geist Gottes selbst." Ibid. xii. p. 496. " Das vemnnftige Wissen der 
Wahrheit ist zun'achst als ein Wissen von Gott das Wissen durch Gott> 
das Wissen in seinem Geiste und durch ihn. Yon dem endlichen, rela- 
tiven Denken kann Gott, der nichts endliches und relatives ist, nicht 
gedacht und gewusst werden. In diesem Wissen hingegen ist das Ich 
uber sich und die Subjectivitat des isolirten Bewusstseyns seiner selbst 
hinaus, es ist in Gott und Grott in ihm. In dem menschlichen Geiste 
ist Gott sich nicht durch diesen, sondem durch sich selbst offenbar, 
und so auch dem menschlichen Geiste offenbar." Marheineke, Grund- 
lehren der ChristUchen Dogmatiky § 115. 

Rationalism here takes up a common ground with Mysticism, and 
the logical process of the Hegelians becomes identical with the ecstatic 
intuition of the Neo-Platonists. Compare the language of Plotinus, 
Enn. VI. L. ix. c. 9. *Opav dri iarw ivravBa KUKiivov kcu iavroVf «f 
opav Befus, iavrbp fiev fiykaia-fievov, (fxorbs Trkrjpr} votjtovj fioKkov de 
<fiS>s avT6 KaOaphv, dpap^, Kov(j>oVt Qthv y€v6fi€vov9 fmKKov 8c Svrn» In 
the same strain sings the " Cherubic Wanderer " Angelas Silcsius : 

** In Gott wird nichts erkannt ; er ist ein einig Ein : 
Was man in ihm erkennt, das muss man seller sein."^ 

For an exactly similar doctrine, asserted in the Hindu Vedas, see Dr. 
Mill's Observations on the application of pantheistic principles to the 
criticism of the Gospel^ p. 159. 

* Chervibinxscher Wandersmann, I. 285. Quoted bj Strauss, Christlichi 
Glattbenslehre, I, p. 531. 
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Note XXX., p. 20. 

Hegel, in his Lectures on the Philosopliy of Pieligion, thus interprets 
the history of Christ. " In dieser gauzen Geschichte ist den Men- 
schen zum Bewusstseyn gekommen, und das ist die Wahrheit, zu der 
sie gelangt sind : dass die Idee Gottes fiir sie Gewissheit hat, dass da > 
Menschliche unmittelbarer, presenter Gott ist und zwar so, dass in 
dieser Geschichte, wie sie der Geist auffasst, selbst die Darstellung des 
Processes ist dessen, was der Mensch, der Geist ist."® The view here 
obscurely intimated is more explicitly stated by his disciple, Strauss, 
whose theory is little more than the legitimate development of his 
master's. In his Christliche Glauhenslehre, § 33, he sums up the result 
of the speculations of modern philosophy concerning the personality of 
God, in the following words : ** Weil Gott an sich die ewige Person- 
lichkeit selbst ist, so hat er ewig das Andere seiner, die Natur, aus sich 
hervorgehen lassen, um ewig als selbstbewusster Geist in sich zunickzu- 
kehren. Oder, die Personlichkeit Gottes muss nicht als Einzelperson- 
lichkeit, sondern als AUpersbnlichkeitgedacht werden ; statt unsrerseits 
das Absolute zu personificiren, mtissen wir es als das in's Unendliche 
sich selbst personificirende begreifen lernen." This view is still more 
plainly stated in a fearful passage of his Lehen Jesu, § 151, which the 
reader will find quoted at length in Lecture V. p. 105. The critic of 
Strauss, Bruno Bauer, in his Kritik der evangeliscJien Geschichte derSyn- 
optiker, § 91, adopts the same view, observing," Ueberhaupt das religiose 
Bewusstseyn der sich selbst entfremdete Geist ist ;" and to this origin 
he ascribes the doctrine of Christ's Divinity : " Der historische Christus 
ist der Mensch, den das religiose Bewusstseyn in den EKmmel erhoben 
hat." Feuerbach, in his Wesen des Christenthums,^ from a different 
point of view, arrives at a similar conclusion, maintaining that God is 
but the personification of the general notion of humanity. Emerson 
gives us occasional glimpses of the same philosophy. Thus in his 
" Christian Teacher" he explains the Divinity of Christ : " He saw that 
God incarnates himself in man, and evermore goes forth anew to take 
possession of his world. He said in this jubilee of sublime emotion : 
* I am divine. Through me, God acts ; through me, speaks. Would 
you see God, see me ; or see thee, when thou also thinkest as I now 
think.' "• And, in the "Over-Soul," in still more daring language, 
he says : ** In all conversation between two persons, tacit reference is 



e Werke, XII. p. 307. 
<* See Ewerbeck, Q^*e8t ce que la 
ReligUm cTapres la nouvelle Philosophie 



AUemande, pp. 271, 390, 413. 

« Essays (Ovx^s Edition, 1851), p. 
511. 
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mado as to a third party, to a common nature. Tliat third j^arty or 

common nature is not social ; it is impersonal, is God."' 

Another form of this deification of humanity is that of M. Oomte, 

who agrees with Strauss and Feucrbach, in finding God only in the 

human race. This discovery is annoimced as the grand consummation 

of the Positive Philosophy. " Cette appreciation finale condense I'en- 

semble des conceptions positives dans la seule notion d'un etre immense 

et etemel, THumanite, dont les destines sociologiques se developpent 

toujours sous la preponderance n6cessaire des fattdites biologiques et 

oosmologiques. Autour de ce vrai Grand-Etre, moteur imm^diat de 

chaque existence individuelle ou collective, nos affections se oonoentrent 

aussi spontan6ment que nos pens^s et nos actions."' From this grand 

ideal of hmnanity, unworthy individuals of the race are excluded ; 

but, "si ces producteurs de fumicr nc font vaiment point partie de 

PHumanite, une juste compensation vous prescrit de joindre au nouvel 

iSltre-SuprSme tons ses dignes auxiliaires animaux."'^ Such is the 

brilliant discovery which entitles its author, in his own modest estimate, 

to be considered as uniting in his own person the characters of St. Paul 

and Aristotle, as the founder at once of true religion and sound plii- 

losophy.* 

" worthy thou of Egypt's wise abodes, 
A decent priest, where monkeys were the gods ! '* 

Note XXXI., p. 20. 

"Die Gegenstand der Keligion wie der Philosophie ist die ewige 
Wahrheit in ihrer Objectivitat selbst, Gott und Nichts als Gott und die 
Explication Gottes." Hegel, PJiilosophie der Beligion, (JVerke^ XI, 
p. 21.) 

' Essays (Orr's Edition, 1851), p. I ce principe eVident, je devais spontan^* 
125. ment choisir Tangelique interlocutrice, 

* Catechisme Positivistc^ p. 19. 
^ Catechisme Fositiviste, p. 31. 



Thus, under the auspices of the positive 
philosophy, we return once more to the 
worship of the ibis, the ichneumon, and 
the cat. The Egyptians had the same 
reverence for their " dignes auxiliaires 
animaux." *'Nullam beluam, nisi ob 
aliquam utilitatem, quam ex ea caperent, 
consecravei-unt." (Cicero, De Natura 
Deorumf I. 36.) 

' This exquisite passage must be 
quoted in the original to be properly 
appreciated. ** En appliquant aussitdt 



qui apr^s une seule ann^e d'influence 
objective, se trouve, depuis plus de six 
ans, subjectivement associee k toutes 
mes pensees comme k tons mes senti- 
ments. C'est par elle que je suis enfin 
devenu, pour I'Humanite', un organe 
vraiment double, comme quiconque a 
dignement subi Tascendant feminin. 
Sans elle, je n'aurais jamais pu faire 
activement succ^er la carri^re de saint 
Paul k celle d'Aristote, en fondant la 
religion universelle sur la saine philo- 
sophic, api^s avoir tir^ celle-ci de la 
science reelle." — Preface, p. xxii. 
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Note XXXII., p. 20. 
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LECTURE IL 

Note I., p. 24. 

" TJklebs we bave independent means of knowing that God knows the 
truth, and is disposed to tell it to us, his word (if we be ever so certain 
that it is really his word) might as well not have been spoken. But if 
we know, independently of the Bible, that God knows the truth, and is 
disposed to tell it to us, obviously we know a ^great deal more also. 
We know not only the existence of God, but much concerning his 
character. For, only by discerning that he has Virtues similar in kind 
to human Virtues, do we know of his truthfulness and his goodness. 
Without this ^ priori belief, a book-revelation is a useless imperti- 
nence." F. W. Newman, The Soul, p. 58. With this a priori belief, 
it is obvious that a book-revelation is, as far as our independent know- 
ledge extends, still more impertinent ; for it merely tells us what we 
knew before. See an able criticism of this theory in the Eclipse of 
Faith, p. 73 sqq. 

Note II., p. 26. 

" Da uns femer das, was ein grosser Theil der Philosophen vor uns 
fur die Vemunft ausgegeben haben, noch unter die Sphare des Ver- 
standes fallt, so werden wir filr die hochste Erkenntnissart eine tou 
jenen unerreichte Stelle haben, und sie als diejenige bestimmen, durch 
welche Endliches und Unendliches im Ewigen, nicht aber das Ewige 
im Endlichen oder Unendlichen erblickt wird." Schelling, Bruno, 
p. 163 (compare p. 69). "Es giebt aber noch andere Spharen, die 
beobachtet werden konnen, nicht bloss diese, deren Inhalt nur End- 
liches gegen Endliches ist, sondem solche, wo das Gdttliche als an und 
fiir sich seyendes im Bewusstseyn ist." Hegel, Philoscphie der JReligion, 
( Werhe, XI. p. 196.) In like manner, Mr. Newman speaks of the Soul 
as " the organ of specific information to us " respecting things spiritual ;* 
and Mr. Parker says, '* that there is a connection between God and the 
soul, as between light and the eye, sound and the ear, food and the 
palate, &c."* 

• The Soul, p. 3. 

* Discourse of Jifatters pertaining to Religion, p. 130. 
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contradictory conclusions to which such a method of reasoning may 
lead, the conception of perfect love and future compensation, for that of 
a moral nature with no affections and no future promises. '* This we 
know, that the Infinite God must be a perfect Creator, the sole and 

undisturbed author of all that is in Nature Now a perfect 

Motive for creation, — ^what will that be ? It must be absolute Love, 

producing a desire to bless eveiything which He creates If 

God be infinite, then He must make and administer the world from 
]Terfect motives, for a perfect purpose, and as a perfect means, — ^all 
tending to the ultimate and absolute blessedness of each thing He 
directly or mediately creates ; the world must be administered so as to 
achieve that purpose for each thing. Else God has made some things 
from a motive and for a purpose not benevolent, or as a means not 
adequate to the benevolent purpose. These suppositions are at variance 
with the nature of the Infinite God. I do not see how this benevolent 
purpose can be accomplished unless all animals are immortal, and find 
retribution in another life." Theism, Atheism and the Popular Theology^ 
pp. 108, 109, 198. 

Note VI., p. 28. 

" The nature of the case implies, that the human mind is competent 
to sit in moral and spiritual judgment on a professed revelation, and to 
decide (if the case seem to require it) in the following tone : * This 
doctrine attributes to God that which we should all call harsh, cniel, 
or unjust in man : it is therefore intrinsically inadmissible.* " New- 
man, The Soul, p. 58. For an able refutation of this reasoning, see the 
Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, p. 38. 

Note VH., p. 28. 

" To suppose the future volitions of moral agents not to be necessaiy 
events ; or, which is the same thing, events which it is not impossible 
but that they may not come to pass ; and yet to suppose that God cer- 
tainly foreknows them, and knows all things; is to suppose God's 
Knowledge to be inconsistent with itself." Edwards, On the Freedom 
of the Will, part II., sect. 12. 

Note VIII., p. 28. 

" Let us suppose a gi*eat prince governing a wicked and rebellious 
people. He has it in his power to punish, he thinks fit to pardon them. 
But he orders liis only and well-beloved son to be put to death, to 



cspiato their sins, and to satisly his royal veneeance. Would tliis pro- 
ceeding appear to tlie eye of reason, and in the unprejudiced light of 
nature, wiae, ot just, or good ?" Bolingbi'oke, Fragments or MinuUt ^ 
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Note XIV., p. 30. 

" The Absolute is that which is free from all necessary relation, that 
is, which is free from every relation as a condition of existence ; but it 
may exist in relation, provided that relation be not a necessary con- 
dition of its existence ; that is, provided the relation may be removed 
without affecting its existence.'* . . . . " The Infinite expresses the entire 
absence of all limitation, and is applicable to the one Infinite Being in 
all his attributes." Calderwood, Philosophy of the Injimte, pp. 36, 37. 
The definitions may be accepted, though they lead to conclusions the 
very opposite of those which the ingenious author has attempted to 
establish. The Absolute, as above defined, is taken in the first of the 
two senses distinguished by Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 14 ; and 
in this sense it is the necessary complement of the idea of the Infinite. 
The other sense, in which the Absolute is contradictory of the Infinite, 
is irrelevant to the present argument. 

KoTE XV., p. 30. 

" Infinitum absolute sic dictum est, quod continet omnem rem, sive 
omnem perfectionem quse aut esse aut concipi potest : id vos infinitum 
perfectione vocare soletis. Infinitum secundum quid, verbi causa, ex- 
tensionem, est, quod omnem extensionem complectitur, quae esse potest 
et intelligi." Werenfels, De Finihus Mundi Dialogus (Dissertationes, 
1716, vol. ii. p. 192). In the latter sense, Clarke speaks of the error of 
" imagining all Infinites to be equal, when in things disparate they ma- 
nifestly are not so ; an infinite Line being not only not equal to, but 
infinitely less than an infinite Surface, and an infinite Surface than 
Space infinite in all Dimensions^* ° This remark assumes that an infi- 
nite extension is a possible object of conception at all ; whereas, in fact, 
the attempt to conceive it involves the same fundamental contradictions 
which accompany the notion of the Infinite in every other aspect. This 
is ingeniously shewn by Werenfels, in the above Dialogue, p. 218. " D. 
Sed time existimas igitur, lineam infinitam onmino sine repugnantia 
concipi non posse ? Ph. Ita sane ; et ab hac sententia abduci nequeo, 
nisi Bolide quis vestrum ad banc demonstrationem respondeat; earn 
autem, nisi vestra audiendi patientia deficit, breviter hie denuo propo- 
nam. Videtis banc lineam b a c, Gonstituamus eam esse infi- 
nitam, et ultra terminos 6 et c in infinitum protendi. Dividatur hsec 
linea in puncto a. Manifestum est has partes inter se esse sequales ; 
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quia utraque incipit in puucto a, et protenditnr in infiiiitain. Nimc te, 
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sont que des fictions. Tout nombre est fini et assignable, toute lignc 
Pest de mdme, et les infinis ou infiniment petits n'y signifient que des 
grandeurs qu'on pent prendre aussi grandes ou aussi petites que Ton 
voudra, pour montrer qu'une erreur est moindre que celle qu'on a 
assignee, c*est-k-dire qu*il n*y a aucune erreur : ou bien on entend par 
rinfiniment petit, I'^tat de I'^vanouissement ou du conunenoement 
d'une grandeur, oon^ue k Fimitation des grandeurs d^jii form^." Com- 
pare Pascal, PensSes, Partie I. Art. II. " C'est-a-dire, en un mot, que 
quelque mouvement, quelque nombre, quelque espaoe, quelque temps 
que oe soit, il y en a toujours un plus grand et un moindre ; de sorte 
qu'ils se soutiennent tons entre le n^ant et Tinfini, dtant toujours infini- 
ment ^oign^s de oes extremes." Some ingenious reasoning on this 
question will be found in a note by Mosheim on Cudworth's IntdUcttuxi 
System^ b. I. cb. Y., translated in Harrison's edition of Cudwortb, vol. 
II. p. 541 : though the entire discussion is by no means satis£Eu;tory. 



Note XVI., p. 30. 

" Per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, hoc est, substantiam 
constantem infinitis attributis, quorum unumquodque setemam et iu- 
finitam essentiam exprimit. Dico absolute infinitum^ non autem in sua 
genere, Quicquid enim in suo genere tantum infinitum est, infiniia de 
eo attrihuta negate posaumus; quod autem absolute infinitum est, ad 
ejus essentiam pertinet quicquid essentiam exprimit et negaMonem nvllam 
invdvit,'^ Spinoza, Ethica, P. I. Def. VI. 



Note XVII., p. 30. 

See Spinoza, h c. ; Malebranche, Becherche de la Verite, L. IV. Ch. 
XI ; Wolf, Thedogia Naturalisy P. II. § 15 ; Kant, Kritik der reinen 
Vernur^t, p. 450, ed. Bosenkranz ; Vorlesungen Uber die Metaphysik, 
ed. Poelitz, p. 276 ; Schelling, Vom Ich, § 10. The assumption ulti- 
mately annihilates itself; for if any object of conception exhausts 
the universe of reality, it follows that the mind which conceives it has 
no existence. The older form of this representation is criticized by 
Hegel, Encyklop&die, § 36. His own conception of God, however, 
virtually amounts to the same thing. A similar view is implied in his 
criticism of Aristotle, whom he censures for regarding God as one 
object out of many. See Geschichte der Philosophie, Werke, XIV. 
p. 283. 



Note XVUI., p. 30. 



•**! 
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argument. He shews that it is equally a limitation of the Divine 
Nature to suppose that God is compelled of necessity to realize in act 
everything which he has the power to accomplish. This argument 
completes the dilemma, and brings into full view the counter- 
impotencies of human thought in relation to the infinite. We cannot 
conceive an Infinite Being as capable of becoming that which he is not ; 
nor, on the other hand, can we conceive him as actually being all that 
he can be. 

In reference to the remarks in the text, it may perhaps be necessary, 
as the meaning of the passage has been mistaken by some of its 
reviewers, to explain that, in speaking of an unrealized possibility as a 
limit, it is not meant that it is a limit of the possibility itself, but of 
the subject in which it resides, and which is conceived as being capable 
of becoming more than it actually is. This unrealized possibility or 
potentiality must not be confounded with power (see Lecture III. note 
3) ; though in certain relations the two may be correlative terms. 
Power in such relations has reference to a definite act to be done : 
potentiality has reference to the state of the subject in which the unex- 
erted power resides. Power as such is not conceived as a limitation : 
the fact that a portion of power remains unexerted carries with it the idea 
of expansion rather than of restriction. But potentiality is essentially 
a limit, not of the power as power, but of the subject in which it resides. 
The conception of potentiality is incompatible with that of infinity, 
because it involves the possibility of two distinct conceptions of the 
infinite, the one as acting, the other as only capable of acting. 

KoTE XXn., p. 31. 

" Now it is sufficiently manifest, that a thing existing ahsdvtely (i, e, 
not under relation), and a thing existing absolutely as a cause^ are con- 
tradictory. The former is the absolute negation of all relation ; the 
latter is the absolute affirmation of a particular relation. A cause is a 
relative, and what exists absolutely as a cause, exists absolutely under 
relation." Sir W. Hamilton, DiscussionSy p. 34. 

Note XXIJI., p. 32. 

That a belief in Creation is incompatible with a philosophy of the 
Absolute, was clearly seen by Fichte, who consistently denounces it, as 
a Jewish and Heathenish notion and the fundamental error of all false 
Metaphysics. He even goes so far as to maintain that St. John, the 
only teacher of true Christianity, did not believe in the Creation, and 
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that the heginning of his Gospel was designed to contradict the Mosaic 
narrative. See his Anweisung zum seligen Leben ( Werke, v. p. 479). 
Compare Schelling, Bruno, p. 60, who regards the finite as necessarily 
coetemal with the infinite. So also Eothe, ITiedogische Ethik, § 40, 
asserts that the doctrine of a creation in time is inconsistent with the 
essential nature of God, as unchangeahle and necessarily creative. 
Spinoza's attempted demonstration that one substance cannot be pro- 
duced from another,* though in itself a mere juggle of equivocal terms, 
yet testifies in like manner to his conviction, that to deny the possi- 
bility of creation is an indispensable step to a philosophy of the Abso- 
lute. Cognate to these theories are the speculations of Hermogenes, 
mentioned by Tertullian, Adv, Herm, c. 2 ; and of Origen, Be Princ. 
i. 2, 10. Of the latter, Neander well observes: "Here, therefore, 
there occurred to him those reasons against a beginning of creation 
generally, which must ever suggest themselves to the reflecting mind, 
which cannot rest satisfied with simple faith in that which to itself is 
incomprehensible. Supposing that to create is agreeable to the divine 
essence, how is it conceivable that what is thus conformable to God's 
nature should at any time have been wanting ? Why should not those 
attributes which belong to the very essence of the Deity, His almighty 
power and goodness, be always active ? A transition from the state of 
not-creating to the act of creation is inconceivable without a change, 
which is incompatible with the being of God.**^ 

Note XXIV., p. 32. 

Arist. Metaph, XI. 9. Eire yap firjBev voeXj ri hv €irj to crcfivov ; aXX 
tX€i &(nr€p hv ci 6 icaBevbiov, ctrt voiiy rovrov 8* oKKo Kvpiov (ov yap 
€<m TovTo o ioTiv avTOv rj oixria p6vj<ns, aXka bvvap^i), ovk hv rj dpianj 
ova-ia €irj, bia yap rov voeiv to rifiiov avT^ virapxti, . . . Avtov &pa votl, 
cwrcp iari ro KpariaroVj Koi cortv 17 vorjo'is vor^traxis v6ri(ns, Plotinus, 
on the other hand, shews that even self-consciousness, as involving a 
logical distinction between subject and object, is incompatible with the 
notion of the Absolute. See Unn. V. 1. VI. c. 2. 

Note XXV., p. 33. 

Plotinus, Enn, III. 1. IX. c. 3. Aiirkovv be ro voovv, koi ovto voetj 
Koi eWdires, 5ti €v t^ voe^v €)(€i ro c^, ovk ip rjj vTrooTdcct. Enn, V. 
1. YI. c. 2, UpCoTov T€ OVK earai bvo hv, o tc povs 6 to potjtop «;(0)V ovk 

* Ethica, P. I. Prop. vi. 

b Church History, English translation, Vol. 11. p. 281, Bohn*s edition. 
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&v avarairj fir/ oiiarig ovtriat KoBapmt voijrov, 6 irpos fi€v top vow voifTotf 
forraif Kaff iavrh dc oi5rt voovv o0rc vorjrbp Kvpi^t ecrrat* to t€ yap 
vorjTOVy Mp^' S T€ vovt TO cirt/SoXXov T^ vorjirei k€vov c^ct, &fev Ttiv 
\cfitiv KcX ik€iv TO votjfrhv h voce. Enn, V. 1. YI. c. 6. ^£n-eira ovd' rj 
v6rjo-ig vofi, akXh to txov Trpf v6ri<rw» Avo oZv iroXtv a^ iv rf vooxhm yty* 
vtTcu' TOVTO dc ovhapri bvo. Gf. Porphyr. Sent, XV. Ei dc iroXXa koi to, 
vorfTCL* iroXX^ yap 6 yovs yocT, koL ovx fv iroXXa hif eti; cf avayKtis Koi avTds, 
Kf irai dc irpb t&v froXXtti' to tv, &aT€ dvdyKrj irpo tov vov civoi to ev. 
** The Absolute, as absolutely universal, is absolutely (me ; absolute unity 
is convertible with the absolute negation of plurality and difference ; 
the Absolute, and the Knowledge of the Absolute, are therefore identical. 
But knowledge, or intelligence, supposes a plurality of terms — the 
plurality of subject and object. Intelligence, whose essence is plurality, 
cannot therefore be identified with the Absolute, whose essence is unity ; 
and if known, the Absolute, as known, must be different from the 
Absolute, as existing ; that is, there must be two Absolutes — an Abso- 
lute in knowledge, and an Absolute in existence : which is contradic- 
tory." Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 33. 

Note XXVI., p. 33. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, V. 12. p. 587. Ovk &v bt Skov €wrot ns avTov opSois^ 
«Vi ptyiOd yap TOTTtTai t6 oKov, Kai €<m tS>v oK<av Trarfip, ovbe p,^v p-cprj 
Tiva avTov Xcicrcov dbiaip€Tov yap to ci/. Plotinus, Enn. V. 1. VI. c. 5. 
"O 6* ?(m TrdvTjj Iv, irov xtapfitreTai irp6s avT6 ; ttov 5* &v dcotro awaicBrf'- 
0*60)^; On this point the earlier and later forms of Pantheism are divided 
against each other. Spinoza (Eth, P. I. Def. 6) defines the Deity as 
composed of an infinite number of attributes. ** Per Deum intelligo 
ens absolute infinitum, hoc est, substantiam constantem infinitis attri- 
butis, quorum unumquodque a^ternam et infinitara essentiam ex- 
primit." Hegel, on the contrary, in his Lectures on the proofs of the 
existence of God, regards a plurality of attributes as incompatible with 
the idea of the Infinite. " Hier zeigt sich die Verscbiedenheit, die 
Trennung, Mehrheit der Pradiciate, die nur in der Einheit das Subject 
verknupft, an ihnen selbst aber in Unterschiedenheit, womit sie selbst 
in Gegensatz und damit in "Widerstreit kamen, waren, somit aufs 
entschiedenste als etwas Unwahres, und die Mehrheit von Bestim- 
mungen als ungehorige Kategorie."* The lesson to be learnt from both 
is the same. No human form of thought can represent the Infinite : — 
a truth which Spinoza attempts to evade by multiplying such forms to 
infinity, and Hegel by renouncing human thought altogether. 

i Werke, XTI. p. 419. See also Encykhpadie, § 28 {Werhe, VI. p. 62). 
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NOTB XXVII., p. 33. 

That the Absolute cannot be conceived as composed of a plurality of 
attributes, but only as the one substance conceived apart from all 
plurality, is shewn by Plotinus, Enn. V. 1. VI. c. 3. El dc noKkh to 
avrb oifdcv Koaikveiv <f>Tj(rova'iv, ev tovtois vTroKcifievov corai* ov dvvarai 
yap TToXKa, firj Mt Bvroff d<f>^ o5, fj €V ^jfj oKeas €p6s, koL tovtov irparov 
T&v oKXciv dpiOfJMVfievaVf o avro i<^ iavrov dci Xo/Sclv pu&vov, Ec hk 6p.ov 
€irj pxra t&v SKkav^ del tovto avkkafiovra avro lurh r&v SXXa>Vf Sftcas dc 
€T€pov tS>v SWcav hv, C$1/ ms ficr' a\Xa>i/, (rjTt^p bf tovto t6 vTroKci/xe* 
vov Tots SKkois, firjKtri fUTo, t&v oXXcov, aXX* avro KaB* iavr6. Compare 
Proclus, Inst, Theol. c. 1. Ilav irkriQos fiercxci irrj tov ivos' ct 
yap iirjbapJg pxTtxoif oih€ tA okov tv corat, oUB* tKaarov t&v ttoXXgiv, 
c^ hv t6 ttX^Sos, ctXX lorat kcu €K Tiva>v cKaarov trk^BoSt koI tovto tls 
STTCtpoVj Koi T&v dnelpiav Tovrtov €KaaTov cotcu nakiv ifkrjSos cmcipov. 
To the same effect is the reasoning of Augustine, Be Trinitate^ vi. c. 6, 
7. "In unoquoque corpore aliud est magnitudo, aliud color, aliud 
figura. Potest enim et diminuta magnitudine manere idem color et 
eadem figura, et colore mutato manere eadem figura et eadem magni- 
tudo, et figura eadem non manente tam magnum esse et eodem modo 
ooloratum : et qusecunque alia simul dicuntur de corpore, possunt et 
simul et plura sine cseteris commutari. Ac per hoc multiplex esse con- 
vincitur natura corporis, simplex autem nullo modo . . . Sed tamcn 
etiam in anima cum aliud sit artificiosum esse, aliud inertem, aliud 
acutmn, aliud memorem, aliud cupiditas, aliud timor, aliud Isetitia, 
aliud tristitia, possintque et alia sine aliis, et alia magis, alia minus, 
innumerabilia et innumerabiliter in animse natura inveniri ; manifestum 
est non simplicem sed multiplicem esse naturam. Nihil enim simplex 
mutabile est ; omnis autem creatura mutabilis. Deus vero multipliciter 
quidem dicitur magnus, bonus, sapiens, beatus, verus, et quidquid 
aliud non indigne dici videtur : sed eadem magnitudo ejus est, quo) 
sapientia ; non enim mole magnus est, sed virtute : et eadem bonitas 
quae sapientia et magnitudo, et eadem Veritas quae ilia omnia : et non 
est ibi aliud beatum esse, et aliud magnum, aut sapientem, aut verum 
aut bonum esse, aut omnino ipsum esse." See also Aquinas, Summa^ 
P. I. Qu. III. Art. 5, 6, 7. Schleiermacher, Christliche Olauhe, § 50 ; 
Schelling, Vom Ich, § 9. 

Note XXVIII., p. 33. 

See Plato, Bejmhlic, II. p. 380, VI. p. 511, VII. p. 517 ; Timoeus, p. 
31. Aristotle, Metaph. XI. 8, 18 : 10, 14 ; Eth. Nic, VIT. 14, 8. 
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Cicero, Tusc, Quasi. I. 29 ; De Nat. Deor. II. 11. Plotinus, Enn. n. 9, 
1 ; III. 9, 3 ; V. 4, 1 ; VI. 5, 1 ; 9, 6. Proclus, Inst. Thed. c. i. xxii. lix. 
cxxxiii. Clemens Alex., Strom. V. p. 587. Origen, De Princ. I. 1, 6. 
Augustine, De Civ. Dei, YIU. 6 : De Trinitate, VI. 6 ; VII. 1 ; XV. 5, 
13. Aquinas, Summa, P. I. Qu. III. Art. 7 ; Qu. VII. Art. 2 ; Qu. XT. 
Art. 3. Leibnitz, Monadologie, § 39, 40, 47. Clarke, Demonstration^ 
Prop. vi. vii. Schelling, Vom Ich, § 9 ; Bruno, p. 185. Bothe, ITieol. 
Ethik, § 8. 

KoTB XXIX., p. 33. 

" Hino ergo clare patet, nullam rem unam aut imicam nominari, ni^i 
postquam alia res concepta fuit, quad (ut dictum est) cum ea convenit. 
Quoniam vero Dei existentia ipsius sit essentia, deque ejus essentia 
universalem non possimus formare ideam, certum est, eum qui Deum 
unum vel unicum nuncupat, nullam de Deo habere ideam, vel impro- 
prie de eo loqui.'* Spinoza, Epist. L. Compare Schleiermacber, Christ- 
liche Olauhe, § 66. Schelling, Vam Ich, § 9. 

Note XXX., p. 34. 

*' Quod enim dicebat si possibUe est, non ad potentiam Dei referebat 
solum, sed etiam ad justitiam ejus ; quoniam in quantum ad potentiam 
quidem Dei, omnia possibilia sunt, sive justa sive injusta ; quantum 
autem ad justitiam ejus, qui non solum potens est, sed etiam Justus, 
non sunt omnia possibilia, sed ea solum quaa justa sunt.** Origen in 
8, Matt. xxvi. 42; compare c. Celsum, III. 70. Origen speaks 
still more strongly in a remarkable fragment of the De Principiis, 
which has been preserved in the original: *Ei/ rrj inivoovfjJvu 
dpxfj TOcrovTov dpiBfi^v r^ PovkevfjuiTi avrov vTroarrjircu tov Qeov 
vo€pS)V ovaiSiV oaov rjdvvaro diapMO'ai' ircircpaarfievrjv yap €ivai Ka\ 
rrjv hvvaiiiv rov OeoC Xtitriov, fcal /li^ irpo<f>cur€i €v<l>rjfxias rrjp ircpi- 
ypa^r)v avr^r frtpiaipmov ihv yap y Strfipos ^ Btia dvvafus, dvdyKq 
avTTiv iiTib€ iavrrfv votlv. The language of Hooker (^E. P. b. I. ch. 2, 
§ 3) is more cautious and reverent, but contains the same acknowledg- 
ment of what, from a human point of view, is limitation. " If there- 
fore it be demanded why, God having power and ability infinite, the 
e£fects notwithstanding of that power are all so limited as we see they 
are ; tbe reason hereof is the end which he hath proposed, and the law 
whereby his wisdom hath stinted the effects of his power in such sort, 
that it doth not work infinitely, but correspondently unto that end for 
which it worketh." Some excellent remarks on the limitation of man's 
faculties with regard to the Divine Attributes, will be foimd in Mr. 
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Meyrick's sermon, Oo'Ti Revelation, aiid Man's MonU Sense considered 
in re/ertTice to the Sacrifice of the Cross, p. 14, See the Collection of 
SeTmous on Chrittian liiilh mid the Atonement, Oxford, 1B56. Com- 
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spricht : Es werde Nickts ! Er nift liervor aus dem Seyn das NicMseyn ; 
\vie der Gott des Theismus aus dem Nichtseyn hervorruft das SeynJ** 
Compare Sir W. Hamilton's criticism of Ooosin, Discussions, p. 36 ; 
and see also above, notexxiii. p. 204. 



Note XXXIII., p. 35. 

" What," says Sir W. Hamilton, " is our thought of creation ? It is 
not a thought of the mere springing of nothing into something. On the 
contrary, creation is conceived, and is by us conceivable, only as the 
evolution of existence from possibility into actuality, by the fiat of the 
Deity . , . And what is tnie of our concept of creation, holds of our con- 
cept of annihilation. We can think no real annihilation, — no absolute 
sinking of something into nothing. But as creation is cc^table by us, 
only as a putting forth of Divine power, so is annihilation by us only 
conceivable, as a withdrawal of that same power. All that is now actually 
existent in the universe, this we think and must think, as having, prior 
to creation, virtually existed in the Creator ; and in imagining the uni- 
verse to be annihilated, we can only conceive this, as the retractation by 
the Deity of sm overt energy into latent power. In short, it is impos- 
sible for the human mind to think what it thinks existent, lapsing into 
absolute non-existence, either in time past or in time future."*^ With 
all deference to this great philosopher, I cannot help thinking that 
a dififerent representation would have been more in^ harmony with the 
main principles of his own system. We cannot conceive creation at all, 
neither as a springing of nothing into something, nor as an evolution of 
the relative from the absolute ; for the simple reason that the first terms 
of both hypotheses, nothing and the absolute, are equally beyond the 
reach of human conception. But while creation as a process in the 
act of being accomplished, is equally inconceivable on every hypothesis, 
creation as a restdt already completed, presents no insurmountable diffi- 
culty to human thought, if we consent to abandon the attempt to 
apprehend the absolute. There is no difficulty in conceiving that the 
amount of existence in the universe may at one time be represented by 



^ Discussions, p. 620. Compare a 
remai-kable passage in Herder's Oott 
{Werke, VIII. p. 241), where the 
author maintains a similar view of the 
impossibility of conceiving creation 
from or reduction to nothing. But 
Herder is speaking as a professed de- 
fender of Spinoza. Sir W. Hamilton's 
system is in all its essential features the 
direct antagonist of Spinoza; and even 



in the present passage the apparently 
pantheistic hypothesis is represented as 
the result not of thought, but of an 
inability to think. Still it is to be 
regretted that the distinguished author 
should have used language liable to be 
misunderstood in this respect, especially 
as it scarcely accords with the general 
principles of his own system. 
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A, and fit anotliet by A+B ; thougli ive ate eqnally unable to « 
how B can come out of Dothiag, and bow A or aoy part of A can be* 
come B while j^ remains nndiminiabed. But the remit, no less than 
the procefia. beootnes self-contradictory when we attempt t< 
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manicating insight or conyiction concerning the existence or possibility 
of the world, as different from Deity. It finds itself constrained to 
identify, more truly to confound, the Creator with the aggregate of his 
creatures, and, cutting the knot which it cannot untwist, to deny alto- 
gether the reality of all finite existence, and then to shelter itself from 
its own dissatisfaction, its own importunate queries, in the wretched 
evasion, that of nothings, no solution can be required : till pain haply, 
and anguish, and remorse, with bitter scofif and moody laughter inquire ; 
— Are we then indeed nothings? — till through every organ of sense 
nature herself asks ; — How and whence did this sterile and pertinacious 
nothing acquire its plural number? — Unde^ quceso hcec nihiliin nihila 
tarn pctrtentosa transnihUatio f — and lastly ; — ^What is that inward 
mirror, in and for which these nothings have at least relative exist- 
ence ?'• Coleridge, The Friend, vol. III. p. 213. 

Note XXXVI., p. 37. 

The limitation, speculative Atheism, is necessary ; for the denial of 
the Infinite does not in every case constitute practical Atheism. For 
it is not under the form of the Infinite that the idea of God is dis- 
tinctly presented in worship ; and it is possible to adore a superior 
Being, without positively asking how far that superiority extends. It 
is only when we are able to investigate the problem of the relation be- 
tween the infinite and the finite, and to perceive that the latter cannot 
be regarded as expressing the true idea of the Deity, that the denial of 
the infinite becomes Atheism in speculation. On the alternative be- 
tween Christianity and Atheism, some excellent remarks will be found 
in the Bestoration of Belief, p. 248. 

KoTE XXXVII., p. 38. 

" Es pflegt viel auf die Schranken des Denkens gehalten zu werden, 
und es wird behauptet, es konne tiber die Schranke nicht hinausgegan- 
gen werden. In dieser Behauptung liegt die Bewusstlosigkeit, dass 
darin selbst, dass etwas als Scliranke bestimmt ist, dartiber bereits 
hinausgegangen ist. Denn eine Bestimmtheit, Grenze, ist als Schranke 
nur bestimmt, in Gegensatz gegen sein Anderes tiberhaupt, als gegen 
sein Uribeschrdnktes ; das Andere einer Schranke ist eben das Einaus 
Uber dieselbe." Hegel, Logik ( Werhe, III. p. 136). Compare Ency- 
clqpckiie, § 60 ( Werke, VI. p. 121). In maintaining that a limit as such 
always implies something beyond, and, consequently, that the notion of 
a limited universe is self-contradictory, Hegel is unquestionably right ; 
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but lie is wrong in attempting to infer from thence the non-limitation 
of thought. For that which is limited is not necessarily limited by 
something of the same kind ; — ^nay the very conception of kinds^id 
itself a limitation. Hence the consciousness that thought is limited by 
something beyond itself, by no means implies that thought itself tran- 
scends that limit. A prisoner chained up feels that his motion is 
limited, by his inability to move into the space which he sees or imagines 
beyond the length of his chain. On Hegel's principles, he ought to know 
his inability by actually moving into it. 

Note XXXVIII., p. 38. 

These opposite limitations fall under the general Law of the Con- 
ditioned enunciated by Sir W. Hamilton. " The mind is astricted to 
think in certain forms ; and, under these, thought is possible only in 
the conditioned interval between two unconditioned contradictory ex- 
tremes or poles, each of which is altogether inconceivable, but of which, 
on the principle of Excluded Middle, the one or the other is necessarily 
true.*'^ The lamented author has left us only a few fragmentary spe- 
cimens of the application of this canon to the vexed questions of meta- 
physical speculation, and the principal one of these, in some of its 
details, may be open to objections ; but the truth of the principle itself 
is unquestionable; and its value, rightly applied, in confining the 
inquiries of philosophy within their legitimate boundaries, can hardly 
be estimated too hi^ly. 

Note XXXIX., p. 38. 

" AUes Endliche ist, vermoge seines Begriflfes, begrenzt durch sein 
Entgegengesetztes : und absolute Endlichkeit ist ein sich selbst wider- 
sprechender Begriflf." Ficht«, Grundlage der gesammten Wissen- 
schaftdehre ( Werke, I. p. 185). 

KoTB XL., p. 41. 

Beligion innerhalb der Chrenzen der hlossen Vemunft, p. 98, 122, 137. 
For the influence of Kant on the rationalist theology, see Kosenkranz, 
Geschichte der Kanfschen Philosophies b. III. cap. 2. Amand Saintes, 
Histoire du Bationalisme en AUemagne, 1. II. ch. 11. Eahnis> History 
of German Protestantism^ translated by Meyer, p. 167. 

' Discussions, p. 618. 
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Note XLI., p. 41. 

Faulus, in the preface to his Lehen Jesu, expressly adopts, thongh 
without naming the author, Kant's theory, that miiacles are indifferent 
to religion, and that the whole essence of Christianity consists in mora- 
lity. Consistently with these principles, he maintains (§ 2) that the 
historical inquirer can admit no event as credible which cannot be ex- 
plained by natural causes. The entire details of the evangelical narra- 
tive are explained by this method. The miracles of healing were per- 
formed by medical skill, which Christ imparted to his disciples, and 
thus was enabled to heal, not by a word, but by deputy. Thus he 
coqlly translates the words of the centurion. Matt. viii. 8, "Wenn 
auch £r nur einen Befehl an einen der Seinigen geben woUe, um in 
seinem Namen fiir die Heilung zu sorgen.*' The feeding of the five 
thousand consisted merely in persuading the richer travellers to share 
their provisions with the poorer. The stilling of the tempest was 
effected by steering round a point which cut off the wind. Lazarus and 
the widow's son of Nain, wei-e both cases of premature interment. Our 
Lord's own death was merely a swoon, from which he was restored by 
the warmth of the sepulchre and the stimulating effect of the spices. 
Such are a few specimens of historical inquiry. The various explana- 
tions of Paulus are examined in detail and completely refuted by 
Strauss. The natural hypothesis had to be annihilated, to make way 
for the mythical. 

Note XLU., p. 41. 

Wegscheider, though he expressly rejects Kant's allegorizing inter- 
pretations of Scripture (see Institutionea Thedogice, § 26), agrees witli 
him in maintaining the supreme authority of reason in all religious 
questions, and in accommodating all religious doctrines to Ethical pre- 
cepts. (Prcpf. p. viii. ix.) Accordingly, in the place of the allegory, 
he adopts the convenient theory of adaptation to the prejudices of the 
age; by which a critic is enabled at once to set aside all doctrines 
which do not harmonize with his own views. Among the doctrines 
thus rejected, as powerless for the true end of religion, and useless or 
even prejudicial to piety, are those of the Trinity, the Atonement, the 
Corruption of human nature. Justification, and the Eesurrection of the 
body. See § 51, 

KoTE XLIIL, p. 41. 

See his Grund-uiid'OlaubenS'Sdtze der Evangelisch'Frotestantischen 
Kirchey p. 70 (2nd edition). This work of Rohr was principally di- 
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rected against the Lutheran symholical books ; but the Catholic Creeds 
are also included in his sweeping condemnations. Of the Apostles' 
Creed he observes: "Our age needs a more logically correct, and a 
more comprehensive survey of the pure evangelical faith than is afforded 
by the so-called Apostles' Creed, which is good for its immediate and 
ordinary purpose, but too short, too aphoristic, and too historical for 
that which is here proposed" (p. 49). Of the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds he remarks in a note : " The Niceno-Constantinopolitan and the 
pseudo- Athanasian Creeds, with their decidedly antiscriptural dogmas, 
are here altogether out of the question, however much they were ad- 
mitted by the reformers, in all honesty and faith, as truly scriptural." 
Kbhr agrees with Kant in separating the historical facts of Christianity 
from the religion itself (p. 157), and in maintaining that morality is 
the only mode of honouring God (p. 56). His proposed creed, from 
which everything "historical" is studiously excluded, runs as fol- 
lows : — 

" There is one true God, proclaimed to us by his only-begotten Son, 
Jesus Christ. To this God, as the most perfect of all Beings, as the 
Creator, Sustainer, and Governor of the world, and as the Father and 
Instructor of men and of all rational spirits, the deepest veneration is 
due. This veneration is best rendered by active striving after virtue 
and righteousness, by zealous control of the inclinations and passions of 
our sensual and evilly-disposed nature, and by honest entire fulfilment 
of our duty, according to the exalted example of Jesus, whereby we may 
assure ourselves of the aid of his divine Spirit. In the consciousness of 
the filial relation into which we thereby enter with him, we may, in 
earthly need, reckon with confidence on his fatherly help, in the feeling 
of our moral weakness and unworthiness, upon his grace and mercy 
assured to us through Christ, and in the moment of death be assured 
that we shall continue to exist immortally and receive a recompense 
in a better life." 

The celebrated Briefe uber den BattoncUismus, by the same author, 
have at least the merit of being an honest and logical exposition of 
Eationalist principles and their consequences, without disguise or com- 
promise. The commendation, however, to which in this respect the 
work is partly entitled, cannot be extended to the concluding letter, in 
which the author endeavours to establish, for himself and his fellow 
rationalists, the right to discharge the spiritual functions, and subscribe 
to the confessions, of a church whose doctrines they disbelieve ; and 
even to make use of their position to unsettle the faith of the young 
committed to their instruction. 
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NOTB XLIV., p. 41. 

The character of Hegel's philosophy in this respect is sufficiently 
shewn by Strauss, Streitschri/ten^ Heft III. p. 57 sqq. 

NoTB XLV., p. 41. 

Yatke*s Beliyion des Alten Testamentes^ forms the first part of his 
Bihliadie TJieoilogie wissenschaftlich dargesteUt ; Berlin, 1835. In the 
Introduction (§ 7, 12, 13), the author lays down a law of the develop- 
ment of religion as a process of the infinite Spirit in self-revelation, 
according to the principles of the Hegelian philosophy. As a conse- 
quence of this law, he maintains that it is impossible for an individual 
to raise himself, even by the aid of divine revelation, above the spiritual 
position of his age, or for a nation to rise or fall from its normal stage of 
religious cultivation (pp. 87, 181). By this caDon the entire narrative 
of Scripture is made to stand or falL The account of a primitive reve- 
lation and subsequent alienation from God, must be rejected, because 
the human consciousness must attain to perfection through a succession 
of progressive stages (p. 102). The book of Genesis has no historical 
value ; and we cannot decide whether the patriarchs before Moses had 
any knowledge of the one true God (pp. 180, 184). Moses himself, as 
represented in the scriptural account, is altogether inconceivable ; for he 
appears at a period when, according to the laws of historical develop- 
ment, the time was not yet ripe for him (p. 183). Much of the history 
of Moses must be regaided as a mythus, invented by the priests at 
a later period (p. 186). The political institutions attributed to him 
could not possibly have been founded by him (p. 211). The cere- 
monial laws are such as could neither have been discovered by an indi- 
vidual nor made known by divine revelation (p. 218). The Passover 
was originally a feast of the sun, in celebration of his entering into the 
sign Aries, which fully accounts for the offering of a male lamb (p. 492). 
As regards the decalogue, the second commandment must be considered 
as an interpolation of a later date ; for it implies a higher d^ree of 
abstraction than could have been reached in the Mosaic age (p. 234). 
The lapses into idolatry recorded in the book of Judges are highly im- 
probable ; for a whole people cannot fall back from a higher to a lower 
state of religious culture (p. 181). The books of Samuel betray their 
legendary origin by the occurrence of round numbers, and by the signi- 
ficant names of the first three kii^ (p. 289). The wisdom attributed 
to Solomon is irreconcilable with his subsequent idolatry; and the 
account must therefore be regarded as legendary (p. 309). Such are a 
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few of the results of the so-called philosophy of history exercised on the 
narrative of Scripture. The book is valuable in one respect, and in one 
only. It shews the reckless manner in which rationalism finds it neces- 
sary to deal with the sacred text, before it can be accommodated to the 
antisupematural hypothesis. To those who believe that a record of 
facts as they are is more trustworthy than a theory of facts as they 
ought to be on philosophical principles, the very features which the 
critic is compelled to reject become additional evidence of the truth of 
the scripture narrative. 

Note XLVI., p. 41. 

The Hegelian element of Strauss's Leben Jesu is briefly exhibited at 
the end of the book (§ 150). The body of the work is mainly occupied 
mth various cavils, some of them of the very minutest philosophy, 
designed to invalidate the historical character of the Gospel narratives. 
Among these precious morsels of criticism, we meet with such objec- 
tions as the following. That the name of the angel Gabriel is of Hebrew 
origin (§ 17). That the angel, instead of inflicting dumbness on Zacha- 
rias, ought to have merely reprimanded him (JMd,), That a real angel 
would not have proclaimed the advent of the Messiah in language so 
strictly Jewish (§ 25), That the appearance of the star to the magi 
would have strengthened the popular belief in the false science of astro- 
logy (§ 34). That John the Baptist, being an ascetic, and therefore 
necessarily prejudiced and narrow-minded, could not have considered 
himself inferior to one who did not practise similar mortifications (§ 46). 
That Jesus could not have submitted to the rite of baptism, because 
that rite symbolized a future Messiah (§ 49). That if there is a per- 
sonal devil, he cannot take a visible form (§ 54). That it is improbable 
that Jesus, when he read in the synagogue at Nazareth, should have 
lighted on an apposite passage of the prophet Isaiah (§ 58). That Jesus 
could not have known that the woman of Samaria had had five hus- 
bands, because it is not probable that each of them had left a distinct 
image in her mind, and because a minute knowledge of the history 
of individuals is degrading to the prophetic dignity (§ 69). That it is 
impossible to understand " how he, whose vocation had reference to the 
depths of the human heart, should be tempted to occupy himself with 
the fish-frequented depths of the waters" (§ 71). That Jesus could not 
have ridden into Jerusalem on an ass whereon never man sat, because 
unbroken asses are difficult to manage (§ 110). That the resurrection 
of the dead is impossible, because the inferior principles, whose work is 
corruption, will not be inclined to surrender back the dominion of the 

L 
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body to its former master, the soul (§ 140). That the ascension of 
Christ is impossible, because a body which has flesh and bones cannot 
be qualified for a heavenly abode ; because it cannot liberate itself from 
the laws of gravity ; and because it is childish to regard heaven as a 
definite locality (§ 142). — ^It is not creditable to the boasted enlighten- 
ment of the age, that a work which can seriously urge such petty quibbles 
as these should have obtained so much reputation and influence. 
In studying the philosophy which has given birth to such consequences, 
we see a new yerification of the significant remark of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus : 'H yiip Korii rrjv B^iav irapaboaiv <^CKoa'offiia Itmia'i rr^v npovouxv 
KoX /3cj3a(oI* 5r dvcuptOeioTfs, fivBos tj ntpX rov ^torrjpa olKoyop,ia (fHuverai,^ 
** Strauss, the Hegelian theologian," says Sir W. Hamilton, " sees in 
Christianity only a mythus. Naturally : for his Hegelian * Idea,* itself 
a myth, and confessedly finding itself in everything, of course finds in 
anything a myth."" As the labours of Strauss on the Gospel narra- 
tives have been sometimes compared to those of Niebuhr on the history 
of Rome, it may be instructive to peruse the opinion of the great historian 
on the cognate theories of a few years' earlier date. " In my opinion,'*,* 
writes Niebuhr in 1818, "he is not a Protestant Christian, who does not 
receive the historical facts of Christ's earthly life, in their literal accept- 
ation, with all their miracles, as equally authentic with any event 
recorded in history, and whose belief in them is not as firm and tran- 
quil as his belief in the latter ; who has not the most absolute faith in 
the articles of the Apostles' Creed, taken in their gratomatical sense ; 
who does not consider every doctrine and every precept of the New 
Testament as undoubted divine revelation, in the sense of the Christians 
of the first century, who knew nothing of a Theopneustia. Moreover, a 
Christianity after the fashion of the modem philosoi)hers and pantheists, 
without a personal God, without immortality, without human indivi- 
duality, without historical faith, is no Christianity at all to me ; though 
it naay be a very intellectual, very ingenious philosophy. I have often 
said that I do not know what to do with a metaphysical God, and 
that I will have none but the God of the Bible, who is heart to heart 
with us."* 

Niebuhr did not live to witness the publication of the Leben Jesu ; 
but the above passage is as appropriate as if it had been part of an 
actual review of that work. 

Note XLVII., p. 41. 
With Feuerbach's Wesen des Christenthums 1 am only acquainted 

"* Siromata, L 11. p. 296. I ** Lifeand LettenofB, G.Ni^Hihr, 

» Discussionsr p. 787. | vol. II. p. 123. 
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through the French translation by M. Ewerbeck, which forms the 
principal portion of the volume entitled, Qu^est-ce que la JReligion 
cPaprh la nouveUe Philosophie Allemande, The following extracts will 
sufficiently shew the character of the work. " Le grand mystere, ou 
plutot le grand secret, de la religion, le voici : I'homme objective son 
€tre, et apres Tavoir objective 11 se rend lui-m6me objet de ce nouveau 
sujet" (p. 129). "Dieu est la notion, Tidde personnifide de la person- 
nalit^, il est I'apotheose de la personne humaine, le moi sans le toi, la 
fi^re subjectivity s^parde d'avec Tunivers, V4goit4 qui se stiffit a elle- 
m§me" (p. 219). "Dieu est la notion du genre, mais cette notion 
personnifi^e et individualis^e a son tour ; il est la notion du genre ou 
son essence, et cette essence comme entity universelle, comme renfer- 
mant toutes les perfections possibles, comme poss^dant toutes les 
qualites humaines d^barrass^es de leurs limites " (p. 271). ** La, ou la 
religion exprime le rapport entre Thomme et Tessence humaine, elle est 
bonne et humanitaire. La, oti la religion exprime le rapport entre 
I'homme et Tessence humaine changSe en un etre sumaturely elle est 
illogique, menteuse, et porte dans ses flancs le germe de toutes les 
horreurs qui d^solent la soci^te depuis soixante sifecles" (p. 340). 
"L'athdisme est le fruit de la contradiction dans I'existence de Dieu. 
.... On nous dit que Dieu existe rdellement et non r^ellement a la 
fois, nous avons done parfaitement le droit de couper court a cette 
existence absurde et de dire : il n'y a pas de Dieu" (p. 350). " Nous 
infi^rons de ce qui pr^c^de que la personnalit^ divine, dont I'homme se 
sert pour attribuer ses propres id^es et ses propres qualites a un §tre 
surhumain, n'est rien autre chose que la personnalite humaine mise en 
dehors du moi. C'est cet acte psychologique qui est devenu la base de 
la doctrine speculative de Hegel, qui enseigne que la conscience que 
I'homme a de Dieu est la conscience que Dieu a de lui-m6me" (p. 390). 
The occasional notes which the translator has added to this work are, 
if possible, still more detestable than the text. So much disregard 
of truth and decency as is shewn in some of his remarks on Christianity 
has probably seldom been compressed into the same compass. 



Note XLVIII., p. 43. 

" Christ, who taught his disciples, and us in them, how to pray, 
propoimded not the knowledge of God, though without that he could 
not hear us ; neither represented he his power, though without that he 
cannot help us ; but comprehended all in this relation, When ye jpray, 
say. Our FatJierJ* Pearson on the Creed, article I. 
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Note I., p, 47. 

" Allbb, wu fttr nng Etwa* ist, iat ea nw, tnniefem es etwas audercs 
anch nicAt igt ; alle Position iat nur meglich durch Negation ; wie denn 
(las Wort leatimmen Belbat niohta anderes bedoutel, ale ietchrOiiiam." 
Pichte, Omchtlidie Verantwortung {Werk«, V. p. 265). "Das End- 
liche beatebt ia Beziehung auf sein Anderes, welches seine Nega- 
tion ist und aich als dessen Gr^ze daratellt." Hegel, Eneyld. 
S 28 (ITerfe, VI. p. G3). Compare Plotimia, Snn. V. I. iii. c, 12. 
T4 6( loTiy, Sytv roC rt, tv. tl yap ri iv, oit ta airi iv to yap aliri vpA 
ToC n. Enn. VI. 1. Tii.| c. 39. Att yap rif tviw ati STtp6rtjra mi 
rauriirvni Xofi^ovf iv, (Iirtp ra^o'fi. 'Eavr^i' r< y&p oh itanpuiti atch rou 
WJijTOu tJ irp4[ alri iripov iT}(tirti, to t« irium ou fl»s>p^ir«, fOTftt/iioE 
/rtpdrrfToc ytvo/ui^c, (Ii ri ircuro <rfai. Spinoza, Epist. 50. "Hsc 
01^0 determinatto ad rom juita auum esse noa pertinet ; sed e contra 
est ejus non-eaae." The canon, undeniable from a human point of 
view, that all conBciousnesa is limitation, aeema to have had some 
influence on modem philosophical theories concerning the Divine 
Nature. Thus Hegel maintains that God must become limited to be 
constaooB of himself,* and defines Religion as the Divine Sprit's 
knowledge of himself, b7 means of the finito S^nrit.^ 

Note II., p. 47. 
" Ita nullis nnquam fatigabimur dispatatdonibus de infinite. Nam 
sane qnum simus finiti, abaurdum easet nos aliquid de ipso deterrainare, 
atque aio illud quasi finire ac comptehendere cot ' " " 
Principia, I, 26, "The second reason of our she 
notiona of the Deity is, the Infinity of it. For thia 
That we can perfectly know and comprehend noti 
represented to ua under some certain Bounds and Li 
Upon which accoant, what a loss must we needs 
standing or knowing the Divine Nature, when the 
knowii^ seems to carry in it something opposite to 
For the way of knowing is by defining, limiting, and < 
 Werkt, XI, p. 193. b Ibid. \ 
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the thing known is that of which there neither are Dor can any he 
Bounds, Limits, DeflnitionB, or Determinations." South, Animadver' 
aiorts ufon, Sherlock, ch. II, p. 55. ed. 1G93. " AUea uneer Denken iat 
ein Beschraoken ; und eben in dieser Rtictsicht heisst es hegrdfeii ; 
zuBammengreiren etwas aus einet Uaase von hesHmnibaren ; so daes 
immer auaaerhalb der gezc^auen Grenze noch etwas bleibe, das nicht 
mit hineingegriffen ist, und also dem Begriffenen nicht zukommt." 
Fichle, OerichtUcke Verantmortung {Werke, V. p. 265). "Was ich 
begreife, wird durch mein blosses Begreifen zum Bndlichen, und dieses 
lasst auch durch unecdliche Steigeniag und Erhbhung sich iiie ins 
Unendhche nmwandeln." Fiohte, Bettimmung dee Metischen (TTerSe, 
ir. p. 304). " Das Subject bhne Priidicat iat, was in der Erscheinung 
das Ding ohne Eigenachaften, das Ding-an-sich ist, ein leerer unbe- 
stiinmt«r Gmnd ; ea ist so der Begriff in »ich selbel, wekher eist am 
Pradicate eine TJnterscheidung und Bestimmtheit erhalt." Hegel, 
Logik, Th. II. (Wer/ce, V. p. 70). Compare Philmo^iie der Seligiot, 
iWirke, XI. p. 30). EncyMopOdie, % 28, 29 (HVSe, VI, p. 65). 

Note III., p. 48. 

The opposite aides of this contradiction are indicated in the following 
passages. Aristotle, Piiys. III. 6, 13 ; 'Eoti yap t4 aTtttpor Ttjs too 
fnyf&avs rrXciifTtjroF tjXtj xai rii &vvafitt oXov, ivTf\ej^ei^ ^' oJT. - . . Aid 
Kol SymirTov j; amtpov. tiSos Y^p avK tf^a ^ vXif. Compare Mttaph, 
viii. 8, 16 : TbSpa dwaric tivai iM^eroi xai tlvai col iiij (Irof ri avrb 
Spa iwarliv jcal tZvai Kai fii) tum. T& Si ivvar&v /xi] tivai iiibix"ai pif 
tTvat- rh 9* ivifx^l'''^^'' ^4 (i>^>i •pBapTiu. . . . OiBiv Spa tup dipBapTav 
iiAus SuvafLfi fartv tv djrXSt, For a full discussion of the distinction 
between potentiality and actuality (the ivvaias and e'vrtXixf^a or 
ivipytia of Aristotle), Bee Trendelenburg on Ariat. De Anima, p. 296. 
Compare Arist. Metaph. viii. 6. 2 ; 'Eori 8' ij ivepyiia ri imapx^y ri 
vpaypjtf pij ovras Sttnrtp \iyopfv Svvafui. Aiyofity &i Rvvapn otov tP 
r$ $i\if 'Eppirjv ml tii rg S\ji T^v Jifilaiua', on a^aiptOiir] Sp, Kai 
hnirriiiiova jcal riv fi^ StiopoiiTa, &ii twaris ^ dfuip!)(rai- r!i S' (vtpyilif. 
This distinction plays a part in the controversy between Bramhall and 
Hobbea, Uie former of whom says, " The nearer that anything comes to 
the essence of God, the more remote it is from out apprehension. But 
shall we therefore make potentialities, and succcssivo duration, and 
former and latter, or a part without a part (as they say), to be in God? 
Because we are not able to understand clearly the Divine perfection, we 
mast not therefore attribute any imperfection to Him."' To this 
" nVij, to]. IV. p. 158. 
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Hobbes replies, *' Nor do I understand what derogation it can be to the 
divine perfection, to attribute to it potentiality, that is, in English, 
power." * " By jtotentudity^** retorts Bramhall, " he understandeth 
'power* or might; others understand possibility or indetermination. 
Is not he likely to confute the Schoolmen to good purpose ?" * Hobbes 
concludes by saying, "There is no such word as potentiality in the 
Scriptures, nor in any author of the Latin tongue. It is found only in 
School divinity, as a word of art, or rather as a word of craft, to amaze 
and puzzle the laity.**' This charge may be answered in] the words 
of Trendelenburg. " In explicandis his notionibus, ex ipso philosophias 
secessu depromtis, Latin® linguae in philosophicis et laxa remissio et 
laeva inopia in angustias qnasdam nos rediget, ut perspicuitatis gratia 
ad scholasticos terminos confugiendum sit.** ' 

But to go from the word to the thing. The contradiction thus 
involved in the notion of the Infinite has given rise to two opposite 
representations of it : the one, as the afiBrmation of all reality ; the 
other, as the negation of all reality. The older metaphysicians 
endeavoured to exhaust the infinite by an endless addition of 
predicates ; hence arose the favourite representation of God, as' the 
Ens peTfectimmum, or sum of all realities, which prevailed in 
the Wolfian Philosophy, and was accepted by Kant.*» On the other 
hand, the post-Kantian metaphysicians perceived clearly that all 
predication is necessarily limitation, and that to multiply attributes is 
merely to represent the infinite under a variety of finite determinations. 
The consummation of this point of view was attained in the principle 
of Hegel, that pure being is pure nothing, and that all determinate 
being (Daseyn) is necessarily limited.* Hence his constant assertion 
that God cannot be represented by predicates.^ Both schools of 
philosophy are right in what they deny, and wrong in what they affirm. 
The earlier metaphysicians were right in assuming that thought is only 
possible by means 'of definite conceptions ; but they were wrong in 
supposing that any multiplication of sitch conceptions can amount to a 
representation of the infinite. The later metaphysicians were right in 
opposing this error ; but they fell into the opposite extreme of imagining 
that by the removal of determinations the act of thought and its object 



^ WorkSf ed. Molesworth, vol. V. 
p. 342. 

« Works, vol. IV. p. 425. 

' Works, ed. Molesworth, vol, IV, 
p. 299. 

* In Arist. de Anima, p. 295. 

b See Wolf, Theologia. Natutalis, 



Pars II. § 6, 14; Kant, Kritik der 
reinen Vemunft, p. 450, ed, Roseu- 
ki*anz. 

* See Werke, m. p. 73 ; IV. p. 26, 
27 ; V. p. 70 ; VI. p. 63. 

k See Werke, VI. p. 65 j XI. p. 31, 
153 ; Xn. p. 220, 418. 
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the infinite, as such, is not an obj 

Note 

"The adding infinity to any i 
makes up no other than a curioi i 

Yon make up an attrib 

finite ; which is as chimerical and 
body." Bp. Browne, Divine A ' 
Unbedingten entdecken, dem ab i 
erfinden^ und es construiren zu , 
scheint als ein ungereimtes Ui 
mtissen." Jacobi, Ueber die Leh \ 
p. 153). " Du hist vom Endlich 
nach yerschieden. Sie machen < 
einem grosseren Menschen, und :: 
zum Gotte, zum XJnendlichen, de : 
Bestimmung des Menschen ( Werke 

Note i 

"Si supponeremus esse homin< 
videndi organis recte se habentibuj 
prasditum, eumque ad eandem rem 
ulla vel minima varietate apparent i 
quid dicant alii, non magis videre ^ 
tactus organa sentire lacertorum m ; 
undiquaque sensibilissima membr; 
ct fortasse aspectare eum, sed stupe 
adeo sentire semper idem, et non at 
Elementa PhUosophia^ Sect. I. P. ]. 

Note "V' 

The paradox of Hegel, if appliecl 
applying it, to the necessary limi 
paradox at all, but an obvious trutl 
are limited to the finite and the dei 
not of any definite object, is but th 
error consists in mistaking an impc 
existence. That pure being is in it 
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cftn be warranted in assuming ; for we liave do coUception of pure being 
at all, and no means of judging of the possibility of its existence. The 
absurdity becomes still more glaring, when this pure nothing is repre- 
sented as containing in itself a process of self-development, — wheii 
being and non-being, which are absolutely one and the same, are 
r^arded at the same time as two opposite elements, which bj their 
union constitute hecotm'ng, and thus give rise to finite existence. But 
this absurdity is unavoidable in a system which starts with the sssnnap- 
tion that thought and being are identical, and thus abolishes at the 
outset the possibility of distinguishing between the impotence of 
thought and its activity. 



Note VII., 



.49, 



Ueher den Orund tinsere* Olauiens an eine gottliche Weltrtgierutig 
(ITerAe, V. p. 1B6), In a subsequent work written in defence of this 
opinion, Fichte explains himself ss meaning that existence, as a cou- 
ceptiwi of sensible origin, cannot be ascribed to God.' That the 
conception of existence is, like all other human representations, 
incompetent to express the nature of the Absolute, has been 
frequently admitted by philosophers and theologians. Thns Plato 
describes the supreme good, ovk oia-lac Syros toS oyafloC, dXX' fri Ari- 
Ktaia T^t ovirlat irpttrfftia koI ivva/ui 67rf/)(j;o'"'or," and his langnage is 
borrowed by Justin Martyr and Athanasius, to express the absolute 
nature of God ;" Flotinus in like manner says that the One is above 
being ;' and Scbelling, the Plotinus of Germany, asserts that the Abso- 
lute in its essence is neither ideal nor real, neither thought nor being.'' 
This position is perfectly tenable so long as it is confessed that the 
Absolute is not the object of theological or philosophical speculation, 
and, consequently, that the provinces of thought and existence aie not 
coexfensive. But without this safeguard, there is no middle course 
between an ill<^cal theology and an atheistical logic. The more pious 

' Aptllation an dai PuWicum gegen 
die Anklage des Jthfiamia (^Werhe, 
V. p. 220). 



^ iiepuHfc, VI. p, S09. 

 Justin, J)iat. e. TVyph. c. 4, 

'Axxi ri It wr* airi, f ivii » iriiina 

rim dt'uu, iSn fntii, li-n ajvffCffji, 

iiiXi fcim xuXir ■>! emA'i. Atbuia- 
aiiie, c. Qenles, c. 2.  intiictm <tiuiu 






, De Fide Orihod. I. 



° £nn. V. i, 10. ri Uria„a J«-« « 
It. Compare Proclus, lael. iSeo/. c. 
115. Kiitt a, In wimn \rrir Wuomh 
tit iSm'i'mt irmi Itit, •iruH, Hii {on, 

I* 8runo,p.57. "Dos Abeolutf nuu 
habea wir bcstimmt als, dem Wes«n 
Dach,weder ideal iKich real, weder ats 
Denken, noch sis Seyn." 
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minds will take refuge in mysticism, and seek to reacli the absolute by 
a superhuman process : the more consistent reasoners will rush into 
the opposite extreme, and boldly conclude that that which is incon- 
ceivable is also non-existent. 

Note VIII., p. 50. 

Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. VII. 311. "OXou 6' ovtos tov Kara- 
Xafi^povTos ovb€V €Ti tarai to KaTaKafi^avoyLevov* r&v dc aXoya)rara>v 
«Wl TO «iv€u ii€v rhv Kar<iKafipdvovTaf firj elvai be t6 oS cotIv fj KardXi;- 
•^is. Plotinus, JiJnn. V. 111. 10. A« roiwp to voovp, orav vofj, iv 
bva\v efyai, koX ^ c^o) Bdrepov, ^ iv r^ avr^ 2fi0a>, kcu dc\ iv mpdTrjri 
TTiv v6rj<nv elvai. Compare Hegel, Philosophie der Religion ( Werkey XI. 
p. 167). " Im Bewusstseyn, insofem ich von einem Gegenstande weiss 
und ich in mich gegen denselben reflectirt bin, weiss ich den Oegenstand 
als das Andere meiner, mich daher durch ihn heschrdnkt und endlich.^^ 
Marheineke, Orundlehren, % 84. "Dieses aber geschieht so, dass in 
der absoluten Idee, in der die Wissenschaft ihren Standpunct nimmt, 
das Subject nicht ein Anderes, als das Object, sondem, wie sie die Idee 
des Absoluten ist, als des Objects, es so auch in ihr, als der absoluten 
Idee, Subject, und also die absolute Idee nicht von Gott selbst ver- 
schieden ist." 

Note IX., p. 51, 

In exhibiting the two universal conditions of human consciousness, 
that of difference "between objects, and that of relation between object and 
subject, I have considered each with reference to its more immediate 
and obvious application ; the former being viewed in connection with 
the Infinite, and the latter with the Absolute. But at the same time 
it is obvious that the two conditions are so intimately connected to- 
gether, and the ideas to which they relate so mutually involved in each 
other, that either argument might be employed with equal force in the 
other direction. For difference is a relation, as well as a limit ; that 
which is one out of many being related to the objects from which it is 
distinguished. And the subject and object of consciousness, in like 
manner, are not only related to, but distinguished from, each other ; 
and thus each is a limit to the other : while, if either of them could be 
destroyed, a conception of the infinite by the finite would be still im- 
possible ; for either there would be no infinite to be conceived, or there 
would be no finite to conceive it. 

The three Laws of Thought commonly acknowledged by logicians, 
those of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded Middle, are but the 

L 3 
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above two conditions viewed in relation to a given notion. For in the 
first place, every definite notion, as sncb, is discerned in the two 
relations of identity and difference, as being that which it is, and as 
distinguished from that which it is not. These two relations are ex- 
pressed by the Laws of Identity and Contradiction. And in the 
second place, a notion is distinguished from all that it is not (^A from 
not-ud), by means of the mutual relation of both objects to a oonmion 
subject, the universe of whose consciousness is constituted by this dis- 
tinction. This mutual relation is expressed by the Law of Excluded 
Middle, 

NOTB X., p. 51. 

'* Though we cannot fully comprehend the Deity, nor exhaust the 
infiniteness of its perfection, yet may we have an idea or conception of 
a Being absolutely perfect ; such a one as is nostra modulo conformis, 
' agreeable and proportionate to our measure and scantling ;' as we may 
approach near to a mountain, and touch it with our hands, thou^ 
we cannot encompass it all round, and enclasp it within our arms." 
Cudworth, Intellectual System^ ch. 5 (vol. ii. p. 518, ed. Harrison). 
" We grant that the mind is limited, but does it thence follow that- the 
object of thought must be limited ? We think not. We grant that 
the mind cannot embrace the Infinite, but we nevertheless consider that 
the mind may have a notion of the Infinite. No more do we believe 
that the mind, as finite, can only recognise finite objects, than we 
believe that the eye, because limited in its power, can only recognise 
those objects whose entire extension comes within the range of vision. 
As well tell us that because a mountain is too large for the eye of a 
mole, therefore the mole can recognise no mountain : as well tell us 
that because the world is too large for the eye of a man, therefore man 
can recognise no world, — as tell us that because the Infinite cannot be 
embraced by the finite mind, therefore the mind can recognise no 
Infinite." Calderwood, Philosophy of tJie Infinite^ p. 12. The illus- 
trations employed by both authors are unfortunate. The part of the 
mountain, touched by the hand of the man, or seen by the eye of the 
mole, is, ex hypotJiesi, as a part of a larger object, imperfect, relative, 
and finite. And the world, which is confessedly too large for the eye 
of a man, must, in its unseen portion, be apprehended, not by sight, 
but by some other faculty. If therefore the Infinite is too large for 
the mind of man, it can only be recognised by some other mind, or by 
some faculty in man which is not mind. But no such faculty is or 
can be assumed. In admitting that we do not recognise the Infinite in 
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its entire extension, it is admittc 
The attempted distinction is su£ 
Browne. "If it is said that ^ 
though not comprehend him ; th 
knowledge jxir^Z^, and in some 
yet of the Perfections flowing 
butes and Perfections of God are 
very Essence ; so that there can 
view of him in part ; for whate' 
God is to be apprehended at all 
must be apprehended as Infinite 
would be comprehended ; and the 
an Infinite Being directly and am 

Note 

The brevity with which this 
the text, may render a few words 
it is not meant that no period oi 
time equally long ; for this wou 
ceivable as an eternity. But thoi 
the notion of a thousand years, 
such a notion is conceivable onl^ 
having other time before and a 
other hand, can only be conceive<3 
and hence as having no relation o 
time, however great. The mere 
bounding every conceivable porti 
from that of infinite duration ; i 
bounded by any duration beyond i 

This distinction has perhaps n 
able and excellent writer of the p 
portions of which are worthy o 
M'Gosh argues in behalf of a posi 
our belief in the infinite,^ in oppos 

P Dioine Analogy, p. 37. The 
author is speaking of our knowledge in 
a future state ; but his arguments are 
more properly applicable to our present 
condition. 

^ In the former editions, I wrote, 
'* argues in behalf of a positive concep- 
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ton, in the following manner : — " To whatever point we go out in ima- 
gination, we are sure that we are not at the limits of existence ; nay, 
we helieve that, to whatever farther point we might go, there wonld be 
something still farther on.** *' Such," he continues, ** seems to us to 
he the true psychological nature of the mind's conviction in regard to 
the infinite. It is not, as Sir W. Hamilton represents it, a mere impo- 
tence to conceive that existence, that time or space should cease, hnt 
a positive affirmation that they do not cease.**' 

This theory, as explained hy the author in his last edition, differs 
from that of Sir W. Hamilton rather in language than in substance. 
Indeed the discrepancy is so small that it would hardly he necessary to 
notice it, had not the excellent author, by his mode of stating his view, 
given it the appearance of an antagonism greater than on examination 
will be found to exist. A ** positive affirmation*' is not in itself opposed 
to an " impotence to conceive :" we may be, by the constitution of onr 
minds, compelled to believe in the one rather ,than the other of two 
contradictory alternatives, neither of which can be comprehended in 
the form of a positive conception. That this is the case in the present 
instance ; — that the affirmation, however positive, cannot, as Dr. M'Cosh 
himself admits, ho referred to a positive conception of the Infinite as 
affirmed, may be shewn, among other grounds, by the following consi- 
derations. 

In the first place, this "something still farther on" is not itself 
primarily an object of conception, but merely the boundary of concep- 
tion. It is a condition unavoidable by all finite thought, that whatever 
we conceive must be related to something else which we do not conceive. 
I think of a thousand years as bounded by a further duration beyond it. 
But if, secondarily, we turn our attention to this boundary itself, it is 
not then actually conceived as either limited or unlimited on its remoter 
side : we do not positively think of it as having no boundary ; but we 



an object believed in.*' I gladly accept 
the correction, and have altered the 
language of my remarks accordingly; 
though it seems to me that this expla- 
nation reduces the theory of the Author 
almost if not quite to an identity with 
that of Sir W. Hamilton, which he is 
professedly opposing. For this " posi- 
tive conception of an object believed 
in/' if it is not a positive conception of 
the infinite as such, can only be a con- 
ception of the finite or of the indefinite. 
That such a conception, positive as 
regards the finite or indefinite, but 






negative as regai'ds the infinite, may 
give rise to a positive belief in the 
latter, is not, as far as I am aware, 
opposed to any principle of the philo- 
sophy of the conditioned. But, what- 
ever shade of difierence more acute 
minds may detect between the two 
doctrines, I am glad to find my apparent 
line of separation from so able and 
reverent a thinker as Dr. M'Cosh, re- 
duced to even smaller dimensions thair 
I had originally supposed. 

*" Method of the Divine Gotemmenti 
p. 5S4, 6th edition. 
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are unable (o think of it as having a boundary. It is thus presented to 
ua as indejinite, but not as infinite. And Uie result will be the same, 
if to owr conception of a thousand years we add cycle upon cycle, till 
we are wearied with the effort. An idea which we tend towards, but 
never reach, is indefinite, but not infinite ; for, at whatever point we 
rest, there are conditions beyond, which remain imexhansted. 

In the second place, even if we could positively conceive this further 
duration as going on for ever, we should still be far removed from 
the conception of infinity. For such a duration is given to us as 
bounding and bounded by our original conception of a thousand years : 
it is limited at its nearer extremity, though unlimited at the other. If 
this be regarded as infinite, we are reduced to the self-contradictory 
notion of infinity related to a time beyoud itaelf. Is a thousand years, 
plus its infinite boundary, greater than that boundary alone, or not ? 
If it is, we have the absurdity of a greater than the infinite. If it is 
not, the original conception of a thousand years, from relation to which 
that of infinity is supposed to arise, is itself reduced to a non-entity, and 
cannot be related to anytJiing. This contradiction may be avoided if we 
admit that our conception of time, as bounded, implies an apprehension 
of the indefinite, but not of the infinite. 

The difference between Dr. M'Cosh's view and that of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton is at any rate so slight that the subsequent remarks of the former 
might be fully accepted by the most iiucompromising adherent of the 
latter. " The mind seeks in vain to embrace the infinite in a positive 
image, but is constrained to believe, when its efforts fail, that there is 
a something to which no limits can be put." All that need practically 
be contended for by the supporters of the n^ative theory, is, first, that 
this inability to assign limits indicates directly only an indefiniteocss in 
our manner of thinking, but not necessarily an infinity in the object 
about which we think ; and, secondly, that our indirect belief in the in- 
finite, whether referred to an impotence or to a power of mind, is not of 
such a character that we can deduce from it any logical consequences 
"avrilable in philosophy or in theology. The sober and reverent tone 
of religious thought which characterizes Dr. M'CosIi's writings, war- 
rants ike belief that he would not himself repudiate these conclusions. 

Note XII., p. 53. 

For the antagonist theories of a beginning of time itself, and of 

an eternal succession in time, see Plato, TVmtpag, p. 37, 38, and Aristotle 

Phys. VIII, 1. The two theories are ably contrasted in Professor 

Butler's Leetitrei on the Biitory q/' Anoient FhHosopliy, vol. II. p. 1S5, 
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Bqq. Pbto does not appear to regard ihe beginoing of time as the 
begioning of material esietence, but only of the sensible phenomena of 
matter. Tbe inseiiBible substratum of the phenomena seems to have 
been regarded by him as coclcrnal with the Deity,' It has been con- 
jectured, iudeed, that to this matter was attributed a perpetual existenoe 
in successive duration, as distinguished from tbe existence of the Deity, 
in a manner devoid of all succession.* This hypothesis perhaps relieves 
the theory from the apparent paradox of an existenoe hefore time (hefcm 
being itself a temporal relation), but it cannot be easily reconciled with 
the language of Plato ; and moreover, it only avoids one paradox by the 
introduction of another, — thatof a state of existence out of time amtem- 
poraiieoui with one in time. 

Note XIII., p. 54. 
/» Jbann. J'lMtij, Tract. XXXVItl. 10. "Discutererum mntationes, 
invenies Puit et Erit : cogita Deum, invcnies Est, ubi Fuit et Erit esse 
non posMt." Compare Ccm/ea. XI. c. 11 ; Enarr. in Ps. II. 7 ; De Civ. 
Dei, XI. 21. See also Cudworlh, vol II. p. 629, ed, Harrison ; Herder, 
Oott, Werke, YUI. p. 139. 



NoTE^XIV., p. 54. 
De Consd. PhQm. L, V. Pr. 6. " ^temitas igitttr est interminabilia 
vitte tota simul et perfecta posaeBsio," 

Note XV., p. 54. 
Samma, P. I. Qu. X. Art, I. " Sic ergo ex duobus notificatur seter- 
nitas. Primo ex hoc, quod id quod est in Fetemitate est mterminabile, 
id est, prinoipio et finecarens; ut terminus ad utrumque refeiatur. 
Secimdo per hoc, quod ipsa ceteroitas succcsaione caret, tota simul esis- 
tens." (Compare Plotinus, Bin. II. I. vii. c. 2. Tlavra touto Him 

atava tlhtv, Hiay ^uqi' fiirova-ai' iv r^ avr^, dci nap&r ri nav txovtra', 
oXX' ofi vSy fUv rStt, aS6it fi' trtpav, &>X' cl/ui ra tcaxra. FroclUs, InU. 

' See Timteua, p. 49-53. Plato's 
opinion however tiaa beea Turioualy 
represenled. For some acoount of the 
controvereiea on this point, eeoMosheim'e 
DissertaOon, De Creatione ex Sihito, 
translat«l in HurUoa'a edition of Cud- 
worth, vol. Ill, p. 140; Bruoker, 
Biatoria PhUosophiK, vol, I. p. 6TS. 



,ani] llie Introduction to tha Frei 
translation of Aristotle's Metaphysics, 
by MM, Pierron and ZeVort, p. id. 

' See Mosheim's not« in Hnnisan's 
CHdworlh, vol, II. p. 551. 



Th€ol. c. 52. Uiv rh oUwov i 
notices relating to this tlleoiy are 



NttTB svm^ p. 55. 

See AtigOBtine, In Joatm. Evang. Tract. XXXVm. 10. "G^U 
Deutn, inveniea Est, ubi Fuit et Erit esse uon poedL TJt ergo et tu 
bU, tranHCende tempna. Sed quia trenscendet viribus suis? Level iliac 
ille qui Patri dixit, ^Fbfo ti( iM ego mim, tt ipti ii'nf niecum.' This 
precept has found gre&t favonr with mystical theologians. Thus Eckart, 
in a sermon published among those of Tauler, sajs, "Nothiog hinders 
the soul so much in its knowledge of God as time and place. Tim« 
and place are parts, and God ia one ; therefore, if our soul is t« kaow 
God, it must know Him above time and place."' And the antbor of the 
l%eologia Oennantca, e. 7 : "If the soul shall see with the right eje 
into eternity, then the left eye must close itself and refrain from wori- 
ing, and be aa though it were dead. For if the left eye be fulfilling its 
office toward outward things ; that is, holding converse with time and 
the creatures ; then must the right eye be hindered in its working ; that 
is, in its contemplation."" So too Swedenborg, in hia Angelic Wisdom 
emeeming Divine Froiiidence, 8 48 : " What is infinite in itself anil 
eternal in itself is divine, can be seen, and yet cannot be seen bj men : 
it can be seen by tbose who think of infinite not from space, ^id of 
eternal not irom time ; but cannot be seen by those who think of infinite 
and eternal from apace and time."' In the same spirit »Qgs Angelas 
Silesiua : 



The modem German mysticism is in this respect nowise behind the 
earlier. 8chelling says of his Intuition of the Absolute, " Das reine 
Selbstbewusstseyn ist ein Act, der ausserhalb aller Zcit liegt und alle 
Zeit erst cons tituirt."* And again, "Da aber im Aitsoluten das Denken 
mit dem Anachaaen schlechthin Eine, so werden auch die Dinge nicbt 

bloss durch ihre B^ffe als unendlich, so 

ew^, mithin ohne alle Beziehung, selbst d 
Zeit, und mit absoluter Einheit der Miiglii 
ihm, als der hijchsten Einheit des Denken 
driiokt seyn."' Schleiermacher (CAn'rt^jefte 

' Life and Senmmi of Dr. John 12. Q 

Tauler, translated by Siuaana Wink- II. p. 7 

worth, p. 190.  St 

' Theohgia Germanica, translated Idealist 

tij Susanna Winkwortb, p. 20. 375.) 

* Eogliah tranelatJOD, p. 27. * Br 

' Ciembiaiaoher Wandersmaaa, I. 
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find something analogous to the 1 
ence of the personal self, as the i 
of consciousness. The analogy, ] 
because the permanent self cannol 
cessive modes, but is discerned on 
because, though not itself subject 
still in time under that of durat 
mystical efforts to transcend time ' 
Menschen sich endlich doch einer < i 
ten, welche denn ihr vermeintes 
eigentlich ein B^riff, mit dem il 
und alles Denken selbst ein Ende 

Note X 

This is directly admitted by Fit 
** Wie der unendliche Verstand s( 
anschauen moge, konnen wir, ohn 
seyn, nicht wissen." * But of the t 
admission offers, Fichte himself, in i 
his successors in philosophy, chose 
I. note 29. 

NotbX . 

" Ueber den Sprachgebrauch dei ' 
schlage man Worterbiicher auf . . 
StelleYi, dass diese Worte ein Eii \ 
einer getuissen Apparenz bezeichn< i 
end lichen im Gegcnsatz der W< I 
Oott (Werke, VIII. p. 199). "Wa 
keit und Bewusstseyn? doch woh 
gefunden, an euch selbst kennen ; 
bezeichnet habt? Dass ihr aber d ; 
lichkeit schlechterdings nicht denkt, 
geringste Auftnerksamkeit auf eure ( i 
Fichte, Ueher gottUche Weltregieru i 
macher, in like manner, in his sec* > 
half apology for Pantheism, on the \ \ 
the notions of personality and cons! 

^ Das Ende aller Dinge {Werke, 
VII. p. 422). 

• Vermch einer Kritih aller Offen- 
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" AU Personen fljUen nnd wisgen wir tins nnr im Unterschiede von 
aadeni gleichutigen Pentmea ansaer udi, von denen wir una nniCT- 
ecbeiden, mithin als endliche ; in diesetn Gebiete der Endlichkeit imd 
lUr dasKlbe gcbildet, scbeint folglich der BegriS der PeTBiinlichkeit 
auMerhalb desselben jedcn Sinn zu verlieren, nod ein Wesen, welches 
kdn Anderes Beineagleichen auMer sicli hat, aacH keilie Person Beia zn 
koDneo." Chrittliche OUmbendehre, I. p. 604. 

NoTB XXL, p. 56. 

De Trinitaft, XV. c. 5. " Proinde si dicomna, ^temus, inunortalis, 
inoorruptibilis, vivus, sapiens, poteos, apedomis, ""hio 'hnnns iw&tni. 
spirituB ; borum omnium noTis«mum quod po 
Tldetur flignificare substantiam, cseten, vero hujui 
sed noD ita est in ilia ineffabili simplicique di 
Bccimdum qualitates illic dici videtur, secoa 
csscntiam est iiitelligcndmu. AlwDt enirn ut b 
stantiam dicatur Dous, et bonus secundum qua 

secundum substautiam quamvis ia '. 

ease quod bonum, quod bentum, idemque sjari 
et bonum et beatum esse," Ibid. VI. c. 4. 
case quod est fortem ease, aut justum ease, aui 
quid de ilia aimplici multiplicitate, vel multipl 
quo substantia ejus signiSoetur." Compare A 
Qu, XL. Art. I. i " Considerandum tamen eat, 
simplicitalem conaideratur duplex ideutitas realif 
differunt in rebus crealis. Quia enim divina sii 
positionem fonnte et materiaj, sequitur, qnod 
abstractum et concretum, ut Deitas et Dcus. Q 
dtaa excludit compositionem subjecti ct accident 
quid attribuitur Deo, est ejus essentia: et pr 
virtus idem sunt in Deo, quia ambo sunt in diri 
above, Lecture IL note 27. 

Note XXII., p. 57. 

PlodnuB, Enn. VL 1. is. c. 6. Uav 6' H»\. 

ToO (raiCovT6c iirrm ivitis- Shtti t^ ivi oufiiv oya 
Toiwv oidtii6f dX\' toTiv inrtpayaSov, Koi aiirb m 
dya6iv, t' n nirou ivparai fitrdXan^rtiv 
•rtpdnfc, oiibi Kimjtric- jrpi yap Kunju-tett tal tr/y 
yo^afi ; iavr6v. npi inn)iTHiit TOiwir ayvoav •on 
Tm yvy iavrAr i aiirapierit iaiir^. Spinoza, Eih 
"Si intellectua ad dlVinam naturam pertinet, 
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intellectus, posterior (ut plerisqu 
rebus intellectis, quandoquidem ] 
tate : sed contra Veritas et formal 
talis in Dei intellectu existit objec 
lectus sit unica rerum causa, v: 
essentise, quam earum existenti 
differre tarn ratione essentise, quan 
differt a sua causa praecise in eo, q 
intellectus est et essentise et exist 
Dei intellectus, quatenus divinan 
nostro intellectu tarn ratione esse 
nee in ulla re, praeterquam in m 
volebamus. Circa voluntatem 
nnusquisque videre potest." Con 
P. II. Prop. n. Cor., where Spinozt 
in so far as he is infinite, but becoi 
identical with that of the extrem 
stantially the same with that of H« 
notes 29, 32. 

Note XX 

Anselm. MoncHog, c. QG, " Cui 
natura possit percipi per suam pre 
quia per illud magis ad ejus cognit : 
similitudinem propinquat. Quicqu: 
similius, id necesse est esse sua natu 
itaque tanto altius creatrix essentia i 
orem sibi creaturam indagatur. . . 
mens rationalis inter omnes creatu 
assuigere valeat; ita nihilominus e : 
ipsamet ad ejusdem inventionem pi I 
Summa, P. I. Qu. XXIX. Art. 3. 
perfectissimum in tota natura, siv 
XJnde, cum omne illud quod est per : 
quod ejus essentia continet in se omn* i 
hoc nomen, persona, de Deo dicatur, i 
de creaturis ; sed excellentiorl mo I 
creaturis a nobis imposita Deo att 
conclusion of an eloquent denunciat 
day, truly observes, " Ein Seyn oh i 
allgemein unmoglich. Ein Selbstsei 
wieder ein Bewusstseyn ohne Selbstl 
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nnd wenigstens angelegte Personlichkeit, Tollkommen eben so un- 
moglich; eines wie das andre nur gedankenloser WortechalL Also 
Gott ist nichty ist das Nichtseyende im hocbsten Sinne, wenn er nicht 
eiu Oeist ist ; und er ist kein Geist, wenn ihm die Grnndeigenscbaft 
des Geistes, das Selbstbewusstseyn, Substanzialitat und Personlichkeit, 
mangelt."* In the same spirit, and with a just recognition of the 
limits of human thought, M. Bartholm^ says, " Celui qui r^pugne a 
emprunter quelques traits de ressemblance a la partie morale de la 
cr^tion, sera forc^ d*en tirer de la partie physique, de la partie mathe- 
matique, de la partie logique ; il fera Dieu a I'image du monde corporel, 
k rimage d*une grandeur g^mdtrique ou arithm^tique, a Timage d'une 
abstraction dialectique ; toujours, en s*^an9ant au Cr^teur, il s'appuiera 
sur un endroit queloonque de la oration."' To the same effect, a 
distinguished living writer of our own country observes, "The 
worshipper carried through the long avenues of columns and statues, 
and the splendid halls of the ancient temple of Egyptian Thebes, was 
not conducted at last to a more miserable termination, when in the 
inner shrine he found one of the lower animals, than the follower of a 
modem philosopher, when conducted through processes, laws, and 
developmentSj to a divinity who has less of separate sensation, con- 
sciousness, and life, than the very brutes which Egypt declared to be 
its gods.** « 

Note XXIV., p. 57. 

Pensees, P. I. Art. IV. § 6. In like manner, in another passage, 
Pascal says, " Tons les corps, le firmament, les ^toiles, la terre, et les 
royaumes, ne valent pas le moindre des esprits ; car il connait tout cela, 
et soi-m^me ; et le corps, rien.'* ^ 

The following spirited translation of Jacobi* is from the pen of Sir 
W. Hamilton, and occurs in the second of his Lectures on Metaphysics^ 
p. 40. The entire Lecture from which it is taken constitutes a forcible 
and admirably illustrated argument to the same effect. " Nature con- 
ceals God ; for through her whole domain Nature reveals only fate, only 
an indissoluble chain of mere efficient causes without beginning and 
without end, excluding, with equal necessity, both providence and 
chance. An independent agency, a free original commencement, within 
her sphere and proceeding from her powers, is absolutely impossible. 



" Ueber erne Weissagitng Lichten- 
berg's ( Werke, III. p. 240). Compare 
also the Preface to Vol. IV. p. xlv. 

' Histoire des doctrines religieuses 
de la Phihsophie Modeme, Introduc- 
tion, p. zli. 



» M*Cosh, Method of the Divine 
Oovemment, p. 461 (4th edition). 

»» Pem^es, P. II. Ai-t. X. § i. 

* Von den gottliohen Dingen {Werke, 
III. p. 425). 
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Working without will, she takes c 
beautiful ; creating nothing, she 
eternal transformations of herself, 
furthering with the same ceaseless i 
and life, — never producing what i 
liberty, — the virtuous, the immoi 
his intelligence rises above nature i 
conscious of himself, as a power n« 
to, nature, and capable of resistii , 
As man has a living faith in th 
dwells in him, so has he a belief in i 
existence. As he does not believe i 
in God : he sees, he experiences 
necessity, — fate." 

Note X2 i 

Desc&Ttes, Discours de la MetJiode '. 
the Cartesian cogito, ergo sum, is n I 
thought and existence are two dis i 
of the fact, that personal existence i 
sufficiently shewn by M. Cousin, 
cogito, ergo sum** The same view i 
in the introduction to his transla 
p. xxii. M. Bartholmfess (Histoin 
happily renders ergo by c^est-a dire, 
tliat the cogito of Descartes is not : 
of reflection alone, but is coexten; i 
ITiis is expressly affirmed in the j ' 
nomine intelligo ilia omnia, quas no i 
corum in nobis conscientia est. At | 
imaginari, sed etiam sentire, idem & i 
thus extended, may perhaps be adva t 
the essential from the accidental feai 
principle remains unshaken; nam: 
existence, as distinguished from ! 
depends upon, the distinction bet^i 
the several objects of which he is con 
ness, as the primary constituent ol 
Spinoza's point of departure from I 
the same time, the fundamental em 
transfers the notion of substance, wl: 
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conaciouBness of penonality, and has no poative sigiiificanoe out of that 
ooDBciouBness, to the abeolute, which exists and is conceived by itself, — 
an object to whose existence consciousness bears no direct testimonYy 
and whose conception involyes a self-contradiction. 

NoTB XXVI., p. 58. 

** Ich hin, der ich bin, Dieser Machtspmch begriindet alles. Sein 
Echo in der menschlichen Seele ist die Offenbarung Gottes in ihr . . . 
Was den Menschen zum Menschen, d. i. zum Ebenhilde Chttes macht, 
heisset Vemunft. Diese beginnet mit dem — Ich bin . . , Yemunft 
ohne Fersonlichkeit ist Unding, das gleiche Unding mit jener Grund- 
materie oder jenem Urgrunde, welcher Alles nnd nicht Eines, oder 
Eines nnd Keines, die Vollkommenheit des UnTollkommenen, das abso- 
lut Unbestimmte ist, und Ooit genannt wird von deuen, die nicht 
wissen wollen von dem wahren Gott, aber dennoch sich scheuen ihn zu 
l&ugnen — ^mit den lippen." Jaoobi, Von den gOtUichen Dingen ( Werke, 
ni. p. 418). 

Note XXVII., p. 59. 

For notices of ScheUing's philosophy in this respect, see Bartholin^, 
Histoire des doctrines religiettses, II. p. 116, and Willm, Histoire de ht 
PhUosophte AUemande, III. p. 318. "L'^ole de Schelling," says 
Madame de Stael, " suppose que I'individu p^rit en nous, mais que les 
qualit^s intimes que nous poss^dons rentrent dans le grand tout de la 
creation ^temelle. Oette immortalit^-lii ressemble terriblement a la 
mort."'^ ScheUing's views on this point are more completely developed 
by his disciple Blasche, in his PhUosophische UnsterUichkeitlehre, espe- 
cially §§ 18, 55, 56, 72. The tendency of Hegel's teaching is in the 
same direction ; the individual being with him only an imperfect and 
insignificant phase of the universal:^ and a personal immortality, 
though not openly denied, seems excluded by inference ; an inference 
which his 'successors have not hesitated to make.™ Schleiermacher 



k De VAlUmagne, Partie III. ch. 7. 

^ Phanomenologie dea Oeistes, Vor- 
rede {Werke, 11. p. 22). 

™ See Michelet, Oeschichte der 
letzten Systeme der Philoaqphie, II. p. 
638. Strauss, in his Christlkhe 
Glavbenslehre, § 106-110, gives an 
instructive account of some of the 
speculations of recent Geiman writers 
on this question : his own commentary 



being not the least significant portion . 
** Damit," he says, ** legt jadas Jch deu 
Willen an den Tag, nidit bios seine 
Subjectivitat iiberlmupt, sondem aach 
deren particulare Bestimmungen nnd 
Verhaltnisse, in alle Ewigkeit fortza- 
fiihren, d. h. aus seiner £ndlichkeit 
keinen Schritt herauszugehen." And 
again : " Nur die Anlage der Gattung 
ist unendlicb und unerschopflich : . . 
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concludes his Second Discourse 
words : " Eben so ist das Ziel und 
nicht die Unsterblichkeit, wie v: 
Oder auch nur zu glauben vorge 
ausser der Zeit und hinter der Ze 
aber doch in der Zeit, sondem d 
diesem zeitlichen Leben unmittelb 
gabe ist, in deren Losung wir imm 
Endlichkeit Eins werden mit dem 
Augenblick, das ist die Unsterbli( 
his Christliche Glauhe, § 158, whil 
sonal immortality follows natura 
nature of Christ, he notwithstandi 
for those who reject this belief on 
hier aus lasst sich auf gleiche W 
Gottesbewusstseyn das Wesen jedes 
oder vemtinftigen Lebens constituii 
dass wenn der Geist in dieser Prod 
doch die einzelne Seele nur eine voi 
tivitat sei, mithin eben so wese 
solchen Entsagung auf die Fortda 
eine Herrschaft des Gottesbewusstsc 
auch die reinste Sittlichkeit imd d 
verlangte." Mr. Atkinson, from th 
similar conclusion : " What more nc 
joyful indifference about self and th 
in the general good, — ^the general go< 
Comte comes forward with his substi 
i. e. being remembered by other peoj 
ception of a future life than that hel 

die des Einzelwesens, als Momentes der 
GattuDg, kann nur eine endliche sein." 
His inquiry concludes with the well 
known woids, ** Das Jenseits ist zwar 
in alien der Eine, in seiner Gestalt als 
zukunftiges aber der letzte Feind, 
welchen die speculative Kritik zu 
bekampfen und wo moglich zu iiber- 
winden hat.*' And Feuerbach, another 
'advanced' disciple of the Hegelian { 
school, has written an Essay on Death i 
and Immortality, for the purpose of 
shewing that a belief in pei'sontd anni- 
hilation is indispensable to sound mo* 
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systematic and thoroughgoing exponent of this philosophy is Schopen- 
hauer. With him, the species is the exhibition in time of the idea or 
real being, of which the individual is but the finite and transient 
expression.* In the same sense in which the individual was generated 
from nothing, he returns to nothing by death.^ To desire a personal 
immortality is to desire to perpetuate an error to infinity ; for individual 
existence is the error from which it should be the aim of life to extri- 
cate ourselves.' Judaism, which teaches a creation out of nothing, 
consistently asserts that death is annihilation ; while Christianity has 
borrowed its belief in immortality from India, and inconsistently 
engrafted it on a Jewish stem.* The true doctrine however is not to 
be found in these; but in the Indian Vedas, whose superior wisdom can 
only be ascribed to the fact, that their authors, living nearer in point of 
time to the origin of the human race, comprehended more clearly and 
profoundly the true nature of things.^ As a relief from this desolating 
pantheism, it is refreshing to turn to the opposite language of Keander. 
** Man could not become conscious of God as his God, if he were not a 
personal spirit, divinely allied, and destined for eternity, an eternal 
object (as an individual) of God ; and thereby far above all natural and 
perishable beings, whose perpetuity is that of the species, not the 
individual."* 

Note XXVIII., p. 59. 

" On a grande raison de se r^crier sur la mani^re Strange des hommes, 
qui se tourmentent en agitant des questions malrcongues. Us cherchent 
ce qu*ils savent, et ne savent pas ce qu'ils cherchent." Leibnitz, Nou- 
veaux Essais, L. II. Ch. 21 § 14. 



Note XXIX., p. 69. 

See the acute criticism of the Kantian distinction between things and 
phenomena, by M. Willm, in his JBistoire de la PhUosophie AlleTnande, 
vol. I. p. 177. " II n*est pas n^cessaire d'admettre que ce qui s'interpose 
entre les objets et la raison, alt^re et fausse pour ainsi dire la vue des 
objets, et il se pent que les lois de Tesprit soientenmSme temps les lois 
des choses telles qu'elles sont. Hegel a dit justement qu*il se pourrait 
fort bien, qu'apr^ avoir p^n^tr^ derri^re la sc^ne qui est ouverte devant 
nous, nous n'y trouvassions rien ; ajoutons qu'il se pourrait que ce pr^ 



^ Die Welt ah Wille und VorsteU 
lung, 11. p. 484, 487, 511. 
1 Ibid, p. 482, 498. 
' Ibid, p. 494. 



• Ibid, p. 489, 617. 

* Ibid. p. 487. 

" Life of Jesus Christ, p. 399, 
(Bohn*s edition). 
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tendu voile qui semble oouvrir le tableau et que nous cherchons a lever 
fut le tableau lui-m^me.*' Kant unquestionably went too far, in assert- 
ing that things in themselves are not as they appear to our faculties :* 
the utmost that his premises could warrant him in asserting is, that we 
cannot tell whether they are so or not. And even this degree of scep- 
ticism, though tenable as far as external objects are concerned, cannot 
legitimately be extended to the personal self. I exist as I am conscious 
of existing ; and this conscious self is itself the Ding an sick, the 
standard by which all representations of personality must be judged, 
and from which our notion of reality, as distinguished from appearance, 
is originally derived. To this extent Jacobi*s criticism of Kant is just 
and decisive. '* AUes unser Fhilosophiren ist ein Bestreben, hinter die 
Grestalt der Sache, d. 1. zur Sache selbst, zu kommen ; aber wie konnten 
wir dies, da wir alsdann hinter-uns selbst, ja hinter die gesamte Natur 
der Dinge, hinter ihren Ursprung kommen mtissten V*^ 



Note XXX., p. 61. 

The Intellectual Intuition of Schelling has been noticed above. See 
notes 16, 17, 18, pp. 231 sqq. The method of Hegel, in its aim iden- 
tical with that of Schelling, differs from it chiefly in making thought, 
instead of intuition, the instrument of reaching the Absolute. As 
Schelling assumes the possibility of an intuition superior to time and 
difference, so Hegel postulates the existence of a logical process eman- 
cipated from the laws of identity and contradiction. The Understanding 
and the Eeason are placed in sharp antagonism to each other. The one 
is a faculty of finite thinking, subject to the ordinary laws of thought : 
the other is a faculty of infinite thinking, to which those laws are 
inapplicable. Hence ^e principles of Identity, of Contradiction, and of 
Excluded Middle are declared to be valid merely for the abstract under- 
standing, from which reason is distinguished by the principle of the 



' A critic in the National Review 
(No. XV. p. 219) "cannot persuade 
himself " that Kant ever said any such 
thing ; adding, that if he did so, ** he fell 
into variance with the whole spirit of his 
philosophy." Kant's own words are 
sufficiently explicit on this point " Wir 
haben also sagen woUen: dass alle 
nnsere Anschauung nichts als die Vor- 
stellung von Erscheinung sey : dass die 
Dinge, die wir anschauen, nicht das an 
sich selbst sind, wofur wir sie anschauen, 
noch ihre Verhaltnisse so an sich selbst 



beschafien sind, als sie uns erscheinen." 
Kritik der r. V, p. 49, ed. Rosenkranz. 
This assertion, originally made in the 
first edition of the KHtik^ stands un- 
altered in the subsequent impressions. 
It will be found at p. 59 of the fifth 
edition, published in 1799. Indeed it 
ii so far from being at variance with the 
whole spirit of Kant's philosophy, that 
it follows naturally from his theory of 
the mere subjectivity of space and time. 
^ Ueberdas Untemehmen des Kri- 
ticismus {Werke, HI. p. 170). 

M 
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Identity of Contradictories.' But this assertion, indispensable as it is 
to Hegel's system, involves more consequences than the author himself 
would be willing to admit. The important admission, that an infinite 
object of thought can only be apprehended by an infinite act of think- 
ing, involves the conclusion, that the understanding aud the reason 
have no common ground on which either can make itself intelligible to 
the other ; for the very principles which to the one are a criterion of 
truth, are to the other an evidence of falsehood. Moreover, the philo- 
sophy which regards the union of contradictories as essential to the 
conceptions of the reason, is bound in consistency to extend the same 
condition to its judgments and deductions ; for whatever is one-sided 
and partial in the analysis of a notion, must be equally so in those 
more complex forms of thought into which notions enter. The logic of 
the understanding must be banished entirely, or not at all. Hence the 
philosopher may neither defend his own system, nor refute his advei^ 
sary, by arguments reducible to the ordinary logical forms ; for these 
forms rest on the very laws of thought which the higher philosophy is 
supposed to repudiate. Hegel's own polemic is thus self-condemned ; 
and his attempted refutation of the older metaphysicians is a virtual 
acknowledgment of the validity of their fundamental principles. If the 
so-called infinite thinking is a process of thought at all, it must be a 
process entirely 8ui generis, isolated and unapproachable, as incapable as 
the intuition of Schelling of being expressed in ordinary language, or 
compared, even in antagonism, with the processes of ordinary reasoning. 
The very attempt to expound it thus necessarily postulates its own 
failure. 

But this great thinker has rendered one invaluable service to philo- 
sophy. He has shewn clearly what are the only conditions under 
which a philosophy of the Absolute could be realized ; and his attempt 
has done much to facilitate the conclusion, to which philosophy must 
finally come, that the Absolute is beyond the reach of human thought. 
If such a philosophy were possible at all, it would be in the form of 
the philosophy of Hegel. And Hegel's failure points to one inevitable 
moral. All the above inconsistency and division of the human mind 
against itself, might be avoided by acknowledging the supreme 



 See Logik, B. 11. c. 2 ; Encyklo- 
padie, § 28, 115, 119, Geschichte der 
Philosophie,iWerke, XV. p. 698. See 
also bis attempt to i^scue specolative 
philosophy ftom the assaults of sceptic- 
ism, Werke, XIV. p. 511, 512. He 
charges the sceptic with first making 



reason finite, in order to overthrow it 
by the principles of finite thought. The 
defence amounts to no more than this : 
"The laws of thought are against me ! 
hut I refuse to behomid by their autho- 
rity." 
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authority of the laws of thought 
recognising the consequent disti 
thinking, — ^between the lawful 
province, and its abortive effoi 
acknowledgment amounts to a a 
not identical, and that reason itse 
are beyond reason. And to th 
itself leads us, if in no other wa 
of its own pretensions and failuret 

Note XI 

Tertullian, De Came Chriitiy 
pudet, quia pudendum est : et mc 
bile est, quia ineptum est: et sc 
impossibile." 

Note XX 
See above, Lecture II., note 37. 

Note XX 

Hooker, E, P. b. I. ch. ii. § 2 
Hooker is that of Walter Charletc i 
sider how impossible it must be fc i 
humanity, to behold Invisibility, I 
nity, circumscribe IncircwmscripU : 
Omniscience, &c., and how dange] i 
disordered withal, that attempts tc 
know, will soon be satisfied that c \ 
best lecture that can be read on th i 
we have said all we can, we have » \ 
that inexhaustible abyss of excellei [ 
of, and indeed uncomprehended ; tl i 
ticular is the complement or zenith < 
of man is capable of in this life.** 
hy the Light of Nature (1652), p. 2. 
An Fichte ( Werke, III. p. 7). " E ; 
ware gar kein Gott." 




NOTB 

Mr, Rose's remarks on tbi 
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not merely inadequate, but ixwitively erroneous. He says, " As cer- 
tainly as the man who found a watch or piece of mechanism on the 
sea-shore would conclude, ' here are marks of design, indications of an 
intelligent artist,* so certainly, if he came across the meanest or the 
highest of the works of nature, would he infer, ' this was' not made by 
man, nor by any human art and skill.' He sees at first sight that the 
sea- weed beneath his feet is something different in kind irom the pro> 
ductions of man.'** But surely the force of the teleological ai^ument 
does not turn upon the similarity of the objects, but on their analoffy* 
The point of comparison is, that in the works of nature, as well as in 
those of art, there is an adaptation of means to ends, which indicates an 
intelligent author. And such an adaptation may exist in an organized 
body, no less than in a machine, notwithstanding numerous differences 
iu the details of their structure. The evidence of this general analogy 
is in nowise weakened by Professor Jowett's special exceptions. 

Note VII., p. 69. 

^' When the spiritual man (as such) cannot judge, the question is 
removed into a totally different court from that of the Soul, the court 
of the critical understanding. . . . The processes of thought have nothing 
to quicken the conscience or affect the soul." F. W. Newman, The 
Souly p. 245 (second edition). Yet he allows in another place, (not 
quite consistently,) that " pure intellectual error, depending on causes 
wholly unmoral, may and does perpetuate moral illusions, which are of 
the deepest injury to spiritual life." p. 169. Similar in principle, 
though not pushed to the same extreme consequences, is the theory of 
Mr. Morell, who says, " Reason up to a God, and the best you can do 
is to hypostatize and deify the final product of your own faculties ; but 
admit the reality of an intellectual intuition, (as the mass of mankind 
virtually do,) and the absolute stands before us iu all its living reality."* 
This distinction he carries so far as to assert that ** to speak of logic, as 
such, being inspired, is a sheer absurdity ;" because " the process 
either of defining or of reasoning requires simply the employment of the 
formal laws of thought, the accuracy of which can be in no way affected 
by any amount of inspiration whatever :**« and in another passage he 



* This ai^meat is substantially the 
same with that of Hume, Dialogues 
coriceming Natural Religion, Part II. 
" If we see a house, we conclude, with 
the greatest certainty, that it had an 
architect or builder. . . . But surely 



you will not affirm that the universe 
bears such a resemblance to a house, 
that we can with the same certainty 
infer a similar cause." 

•» Philosophy of Religion, p. 39. 

« Ibid, p. 173, 174. 
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inaintains, to the same effect, th 
in general, as of Christianity in p 
tuitional portion of our nature, ai 
influence without the cooperatioi 
Here he apparently overlooks the 
faculties invariably act in conju : 
sary to the existence of conscious 
are never called into operation, ( i 
on which they are exercised. 

Note "^ I 

In acknowledging Expiation a 
the natural feelings of men, I ha : 
opinion, so ably maintained by I 
the divine origin of the actual ril 
stincts of men should indicate the 
perfectly consistent with the bel i 
may have been first taught by a 
in both its constituent elements, 
the human race by positive revel 
ence from the Mosaic narrative.* 
institution must from the first ha^ i 
instinct of human nature ; \vitho\] ; 
to account for its continuance a 
its various corruptions. We may I 
Magee with that exhibited by I : 
30, 48. 

Note I! 

That the mere feeling of depend ; 
gious, is shown by Hegel, Philo. 
173). Speaking of the Roman ^i 
Fames, Robigo, &c., he rightly re ; 
conception of Deity is lost, thoug : 
remains. To the same effect is hiii 
Schleiermacher's theory, the dog 

•> Philosophy of Religion^ p. 193. 

« Even Mr. Davison, who contends 
for the hnman origin of the patriarchal 
sacrifices, which he regards as merely 
eucharistic and penitentiary, expressly 
admits the divine appointment of ex- 
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(Discourse of Bdigion, Ch. 1.) agrees with Schleiermacher in resolving 
the religious sentiment into a mere sense of dependence ; though he 
admits that this sentiment does not, itself, disclose the character of the 
object on which it depends. Beferred to this principle alone, it is im- 
possible to regard religious worship as a moral duty. Some good re- 
marks on this subject will be found in Dr. Alliott*s Fsydiology and 
Theology y p. 45. 

Note X., p. 74. 

See Eant, Metaphysik der Sitten, Abschn. II. (pp. 61, 71. ed. Bo- 
senkranz.) His theory has been ably combated by Julius Mtiller, 
Chrtstliche Lehre von der SUnde, B. I. c. 2. Compare also Hooker, 
E, P, I. ix. 2. Some excellent remarks to the same effect will be found 
in M*Cosh's Method of the Divine Oovemmenty p. 298, (fourth edition,) 
and in Bartholm^ss, Histoire des doctrines religieuses de la pJiUosoiphie 
modeme, vol. i. p. 405. 

Note XI., p. 74. 

The theory which regards absolute morality as based on the immu- 
table nature of God, must not be confounded with that which places it 
in his arbitrary vHll. The latter view, which was maintained by Scotus, 
Occam, and others among the schoolmen, is severely criticized by Sir 
James Macintosh, Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
section III., and by Mtiller, Christliche Lehre von der SiindCf B. I. c. 3. 
The former principle is adopted by Cudworth, as the basis of his trea- 
tise on Eternal and Immutable Morality. See B. I. c. 3. B. lY. c. 4. 

Note XII., p. 75. 

On the universality of expiatory rites, see Magee on the Atonement, 
note V. On their origin, see the same work, notes XLI., XL VI. to LI., 
LIV. to LVIII., and Mr. Faber's Treatise on the Origin of Expiatory 
Sacrifice. 

Note XIII., p. 76. 

Schleiermacher, Christliche Glaiibe, § 4. 

Note XIV., p. Ix,, 

Morell, Philosophy of Religion, p. 75, Mr. Morell here goes beyond 
the theory of his master, Schleiermacher. The latter {Christliche 
Qlavhey § 4) admits that this supposed feeling of absolute dependence 
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can never be completely attaine 
is generally suggested by the w 
be immediately conscious of oui 
of the infinite. Both theories 
conclusion. That of Schleierm 
that the infinite is not a posit 
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which belong to the conditions under which the result can eSectually 
take place. A doctrine of this kind only explains awaj the laugua^ of 
Scriptnre to suit e, human theory of the divine absoluteness. 

Note XVII., p. 79. 

Schleierniacher (^Chr. Olaube, $ 49) attempts, not very snocessfullj, 
to meet this ohjection, by maintaining that even our free acts are de- 
pendent upon the will of God. This is donhtleaa trae ; hut it is true as 
an article of laith, not as a theory of philosophy : it may be believed, 
but cannot he conceived, nor represented in any act of human consci- 
onSDCss. The apparent contradiction innplied in the toesistence of an 
infinite and a Guile, wilt remdn unsolved ; and is most glaring in the 
theories of those philosophers who, like Schleiermacher (§ M), maintain 
that God actually does all that he can do. The only solution is to con- 
fess that we hare no true conception of the infinite at all. Schleierma- 
cher himself is unable to avoid the logical consequence of his position. 
He admits (§ 80) that God's omnipotence is Uroited if we do not allow 
him to be the author of sin ; though he endeavours to soften this mon- 
strous admission by taking it in conjunction with the fact that Qod is 
also the author of grace, 

NoteXV]1I.,p. 81. 

De Augmentis Seientiarum, 1. III. 'c. 1. Compare Theophilus of 
Antioch, Ad Autotycum, I. 5. KaOattfp yip ^x4 '" dyffpamif ou 
;3XfTr(rai, ddparos oSira avSpamois, diA Si t^e Kivi}<rtii>t Tov irajuirot 
votirm 7 V'^X^i "''TciiV tx"^ ^>' ■"' '''"' 3<^*' M S^vfKrAu 6pa6fiv<a vna 
o<p0a\p^v avBpiOTrtiiar, SiA B( T^f npovoias xal T&v tpyav auTOu ^XtVe- 
Toi Kal vot^Tai,' And Athanaaius, Contra Oentes, c. 35, 'Eit yip ray 
fpyav noWamc 6 rt^i'irrjc Hal pt] Spofitrot ytyvafrKtrat, koI oJov ri 
Xtyou<ri iTipi TOV dyaKparowoiov t*i3iou, il>£ ri tootov Bij/ttotipy^/iora 
(ic T^E irvmirrplat koL t^e jrpoE ^^AtjXa tSiv ptpwv ovakoyias ip^xuvttv 
Koi nil ■nap6irTa itiilav roiE &pSitnv ovra iti voi'iv ix T^r tou Koirpav 
rd^eojE rhv Tovrov troiTjT^v Kai ^piovpyitv Bfuc, xiv tois tov rraipaTOs 
o^SaXptiU pf) BeapTJrai. On the other hand, Hegel, Fkiloaopkie der 
Eeligitm ^Werke, 511,, p. 395), insists on the necessity of knowing 
Ged as He is, as an indispensable condition of all Theology. 

1 Bishop Berbsley, MtnaOt PhOoiophtr, Dial. 
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senres, acately and truly, " Nothing but a conscionsness of actiye ori- 
ginating Will in ourselves suggests or can justify the idea of a mighty 
Will pervading Nature ; and to merge the former in the latter is to 
sacrifice the Premise to the glory of the Conclusion.'* The So%U^ p. 40 
(second edition). 

NoTB XXn., p. 83. 

Arist. Metaph, I. 5, Xtvotf^canis dc vpSarot rovrttp iwiaus .... r^ 
SKop oltf}av6v atrofSkt'^s rh tv cZmu ^o-t rhv B€6y. Cicero, Acad. 
QuoBst, IV. 37. " Xenophanes dixit unum esse omnia, neque id esse 
mutabile, et id esse deum." Apuleius, Asdepitu Berm. Trimeg, c. 20. 
"Non enim spero totius majestatis effectorem onmiumque remm 
patrem vel dominum uno posse quamvis e multis composite nuncupari 
nomine : huno vero innominem vel potius omninominem, si quidem is 
sit unus et omnia, ut sit necesse aut omnia esse ejus nomine aut ipsum 
onmium nominibus nuncupari.'' Lessing, as quoted by Jacobi, Werhe, 
lY. p. 54. " Die orthodoxen Begriffe von der Gottheit sind nicht mdir 
Air mich ; ich kann sie nicht geniessen— ^Ei^ koL Ilay. Ich v^eiss nichts 
anders." SchelUng, Brunoy p. 185. " So ist die Allhdt Einheit, die 
Einheit Allheit, beyde nicht verschieden, sondem dasselbe." 



NoTB XXIII., p. 84. 

Clemens Alex. Stromaiay V. 11. El roiwp a^cXdvrcr iravra wra 
irp6a'€(m rots or^iuunv^ xal rols \tyofUvois a<r<oixdToiSf diroppiyln»finf 
iavToifs €ls t6 fttytBos rov Xpiorov, xoiccl^cv €ls t6 dxaves dyion^ri 
irpototft€y^ rg i^o^o-ci rov navroKparopos dpriywirrj npoaayoifitVf ovx o €<mv, 
b dc firi iari yvapia-avr€s, Augustin. Ena^r. in Psalm, Ixxxv. 12. 
" Bens ineffabilis est ; facilius dicimus quid non sit, quam quid sit." 
Fichte, Bestimmung dea MenacJien, ( Werkey II. p. 305.) " Du wiUsty 
denn du willst, dass main freier Gehorsam Folgen habe in alle Ewigkeit ; 
den Act deines Willens begreife ich nicht, und weiss nur soviel, dass er 
nicht ahnlich ist dem meinigen." 

Note XXIV., p. 84. 

The distinction between speculative and regulative knowledge holds 
an important place in the philosophy of Kant ; but his mode of applying 
it is the exact reverse of that adopted in the text. According to Kant, 
the idea of the absolute or unconditioned has a regulative, but not a 
speculative value : it cannot be positively apprehended by any act of 
thought ; but it serves to give unity and direction to the lower concep- 
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greifen, wie das, was ein Gegenstand des innem Sinnes ist, ein Gmnd 
seyn soil, von dem, was ein Gegenstand des ansaem Sinnes ist.'* 
KatU*8 Voriesungen vber die Metaphyaik (1821), p. 224. 

Note V., p. 90. 

** Quand on examine I'id^ que Ton a de tons les esprits finis, on ne 
voit point de liaison n^cessaire entre leur volonte et le mouyement de 
qnelqne corps que ce soit ; on voit an contraire qu'il n'y en a point, et 
qu'il n'y en pent avoir." Malebrancbe, Recherche de la Verite, L. VI. 
Part. n. ch. 3. " L'homme est ^ lui-mdme le plus prodigieux objet de 
la nature ; car il ne pent concevoir ce que c'est que corps et encore 
xnoins ce que c'est qu'esprit, et moins qu'aucune chose comment un 
corps pent dtro nni avec un esprit. O'est la le comble de ses difiScult^ 
et oependant c'est son propre dtre." Pascal, Fensees, Partie I. Art. vi. 
§ 26. ** Ich bin froilich genothigt zu glauben, das heisst, zu handeln, 
als ob ich dachte— dass durch mein Wollen meine Zunge, meine Hand, 
mein Fuss in Bewegung gesetzt werden kbnnten ; wie aber ein blosser 
Hauch, ein Druck der Intelligenz auf sich selbst, wie der Wille es ist, 
Princip einer Bewegung in der schweren irdischen Masse seyn kbnne, 
darttber kann ich nicht nur nichts denken, sondem selbst die blosse 
Behauptung ist vor dem Bichterstuhle des betrachteuden Yerstandes 
reiner baarer Unverstand." Fichte, BesHmmung des Menschen ( Werke^ 
n. p. 290). Spinoza, Ethical III, 2, denies positively that such com- 
merce can take place. '* Nee corpus mentem ad cogitandum, nee mens 
corpus ad motum, neque ad quietem, nee ad aliquid (si quid est) aliud 
determinare potest." 

Note VI., p. 91. 

The theory of Divine Assistance and Occasional Causes was partially 
hinted at by Descartes, and more completely elaborated by his followers, 
De La Forge and Malebrancbe. See Descartes, Frindpia, L. n. § 36. 
De La Forge, TraitS de Vesprit de rhomme, Ch. XVI. Malebrancbe, 
Fecherche de la Verite, L. VI. P. 11. Ch. 3 ; Entretiens sur la Meta- 
physique, Ent. VII. Cf. Hegel, Geschichte d&r FhH. (Werke, XV 
p. 330). For Leibnitz's theory of a Preestablished Harmony, see his 
SystSme nouveau de la Nature, § 12 — 15, Opera, ed. Erdmann, p. 127 ; 
Troisieme Edaircissement, Ibid, p. 134 ; Theodicee, § 61, Ibid, p. 620. 
A brief account of these two systems, together with that of Physical 
Influx, which is rather a statement of the j^henomenon, than a theory 
to account for it, is given by Euler, Lettres a une Frincesse d^Mlemagney 
Partie H. Lettre 14. ed. Coumot ; and by Krug, FhUos, Lexikon; Art. 
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Note 

These two analogies between 
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Note VI 

Essay on the Academical Philosc 
p. 182). 

Note D '. 

The diflSculty is ingeniously stii 
Art. n. "Car qu'y art-il de plui 
divisant toujours un espace, on arri\i 
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^tendue ? Je voudrais demander )i cenx qui ont cette id^ 8*ils con- 
9oivent nettement que deux indivisibles se touchent : si c'est partont, 
ils ne sont qu'une mdme chose, et partant les deux ensemble sont 
indivisibles ; et si ce n'est pas partout, ce n*est done qu'en une x>ariie ; 
done ils ont dcs parties, done ils ne sont pas indivisibles." 

Note X., p. 94. 

Kant's theory, that we know phenomena only, not things in them- 
selves, is severely criticized by Dr. M'Cosh, Method of the Divine 
Chvemmenty p. 536 (4th edition). I have before observed that Kant 
has, in two points at least, extended his doctrine beyond its Intimate 
place ; first, in mamtaining that our knowledge of the personal self is 
equally phenomenal with tiiat of external objects ; and secondly, in 
dogmatically asserting that the thing in itself does not resemble the 
phenomenon of which we are conscious. Against the first of these 
statements it may be fairly objected, that my personal existence is 
identical with, my consciousness of that existence; and that any other 
aspect of my personality, if such exists in relation to any other intelli- 
gence, is in this case the phenomenon to which my personal conscious- 
ness furnishes the real counterpart. Against the second, it may be 
objected, that if, upon Kant*s own hypothesis, we are never directly 
conscious of the thing in itself, we have no ground for saying that it is 
unlike, any more than that it is like, the object of which we are cc»i* 
scions ; and that, in the absence of all other evidence, the probability is 
in favour of that aspect which is at least subjectively true. But when 
these deductions are made, the hypothesis of Kant, in its fundamental 
position, remains unshaken. It then amounts to no more than this ; 
that we can see things only as our own faculties present them to us ; 
and that we can never be sure that the mode of operation of our 
faculties is identical with that of all other intelligences, embodied or 
spiritual. Within these limits, the theory more nearly resembles a 
truism than a paradox, and contains nothing that can be regarded as 
formidable, either by the philosopher or by the theologian. 

In the same article, Dr. M*Cosh criticizes Sir William Hamilton's 
cognate theory of the relativity of all knowledge. With the highest 
respect for Dr. M*Cosh's philosophical ability, I cannot help thinking 
that he has mistaken the character of the theory which he censures, 
and that the objection which he urges is hardly applicable. He 
attempts to avail himself of Sir W. Hamilton's own theory of the 
veracity of consciousness. He asks, "Does not the mind in sense- 
perception hold the object to be a real object?" Undoubtedly ; but 
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the fonner mnst raise the latter almost to His own level ; or else He 
must suit the form of His oommanication to their powers of appre- 
hension If we tnm to Scripture, however, we shall see how 

this matter is decided. In God's dealings with men we find ' wrath,* 
' jealousy,* * repentance,' and other affections, ascrihed to the Divine 
Being. He is described as ' sitting on a throne ;* His ' eyes' are said 
' to behold the children of men ;* not to mention other instances, 
which must suggest themselves to every one, in which God condescends 
to convey to lis, not the very reality indeed, but something as near the 
reality as He sees it expedient for ns to know.** Professor Lee, ITie 
Inapiration of Holy Scripture^ pp. 63, 64 (second edition). 

Note XTV., p. 97. 

Plato, SophisteSj p. 242. T^ dc nap* ^filv 'EXcanicoir tOvot, dtro 
Si€VO<l>dyovs T€ Koi tri irp6a6€¥ dp^fievoy, as iv6s ^vtos r&v ncarr»» 
KoKovfAtvfov ovra» dtc^cpxcroi rots fivBoig, Seztus Empiricus, Pyrrh. 
Hyp, I. 225. ^"EtoyyuariC^ dc 6 S€Po<f>dvrjs irapa ras rS>y Skkmv dpBpa- 
vtov irpokrjyfrds tv cit^oi rh irov. Arist. Metaph, U, 4. 30. To yap 
€T€pov Tov SvTog ovK IvTiv^ &(rr€ KOTa t6v Hapfievldov Xoyov avfifiaiv€Uf 
avdyicri iv &navTa tXvai rh 6vTa koi rovro ctvcu ro 6v, Plato, Parmenides, 
p. 127. IlS>St <f)dycu, & Zr)V€0Vj tovto Xcycif ; ci iroXXa cWi ra ovro, ms 

Sipa del avra 6p.oid re €lyai Ka\ dp6poiai tovto dc di) ddvvaTov ovx 

ovrio Xcycif ; Ovrio, <f>dpai t6v Zr}V€ava, Arist. Soph JElench. 10. 2. 
otov X(rmg t6 tv fj to tv iroXXcli oTipalvti, dXXa kcu 6 djroKptvdfuvos koi 6 
ipoariov Z^vcav iv olop^vos ^tvai ripoiynja'c, xai €<mp 6 \6yos ore hf yrdtnra. 
Arist. De Codo, HI, 1. 5. Ol p.€vyap avrav o\as dveikov yw^tnv Km 
<t>Oopdv ovBiv yhp oijT€ ylyvtaOcU i^ao'iv oih€ <f>0€lp€a'Bai t&v Spt€»v, 
ti^d fidvov doK€iv ^filvy olov oi ircpi MeXKrcdv re fcat Happ.evldrjv. Diog. 
Laert. ix. 24. (De Melisso). *Eb6K(i dc avr^ t6 irdv anetpov tutaij kou 
avaXXoiWoy, Ka\ dKivrjrov^ koi iv, Epoiov cavr^, xal irX^pf r* Kivrja-iv t€ 
fiff thai, boKtiv dc €ivai, Cf. Plato, Thecstetus, p. 183. Compare 
Karsten, Parmenidia PeHquice, p. 157, 194. Brandts, Commentationes 
MeaticoPy p. 213, 214. 

Note XV., p. 97. 

Plato, ITieoet, p. 152. *£ya> €pS> xat /xoX' ov <f)avkov \6yov, oi>s apa ev 
p,€V avT6 Ka0* avrb ovbtv cWtv, ovd' av ri vpoo'eiTrois 6p6S>s ovd' Sttoiovovv 
ri, aXX' edv as fieya Trpoaayoptvjjs, koi arpAKpov ^apcTrat, kclL idv fiapv, 
KOv<t>ov, ^piravTa tc ovrodr , ios pribtvos 6vtos ivos prjT€ tivos pfpr€ ottoiov- 
ovv CK di b^ <^opds T€ Ka\ Kivrfo-tas Ka\ Kpdatas irpbs aKKrjXa yiyvcrai 
TrdvTOy A brj <f)ap€v elvai^ ovk opBSts irpoa'ayopevoPTCs* t<m /xcy yap ovbeirvr 
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groUDdleu and faUe. But the saying ia evidentl)' tnie in a (arourable 
and qualified Koae and meaning ; namely, that thej are infiniiely short 
of the real, true, iotemal Kktnre of God as He is in Himself." Com- 
l>aie i>ii^n« Analogy, p. 67. " Though all the Bevelations of God are 
(riK, M coming fnan Him who ia Truth itself; jet the tmth and sub- 
staooe of them doth not consist in this, that they give ub any new set 
of ideas, and express them in a language altogether unknown before ; 
or that both the cmceptions and tenns are so immediately and properly 
adapted to the (rue and real nature of the things revealed, that they 
could not without great impropriety and even profaneneas be ever 
applied to the things of thb world. Hut the truth of them consists jn 
this ; that whereas the tcrmt and conceptioni made uee of in those 
BevelationB are strictly proper to things worldly and obvioOH ; ttiey are 
from thence tran^errtd amalogicaliy to the correspondentJ"obiectB of 
another world with as much truth and reality, as when they are made 
use of in their first and most literal propriety; and this is a solid 
foundation both for a dear and certain knoti^edge, and for a firm and 
well grounded Faith." See also AlUott, Ftychotogy and Theology, pp. 
144, 178. 

Note XVIII., p. 99. 
Augustin. Con/eu. I. XIII. c. 16. " Nam sicut omnino tu es, tu 
Bds solus, qui es incommutabiltt«r, et scis incon)mutabilit«r, et vis 
incommutabiliter. £t essentia tua scit et mlt incommutabiliter, et 
scientia tua est etvult incommutabiliter, et voluntas tua eat et sdt in- 
commutabiliter. Nee videtur jnstum esse coram te, ut quemadmodum 
aa scit lumen incoromutabile, ita sciatur ab illuminato commnfabili." 

NOTB XEK., p. m. 

See Hegel, PhOoeophie der Getchichte, Werfce, IX. p. 238, 298 ; 

PAtZoeopAie der Bdigion, Werke, XI. p. 356, XII. p. 118. Schleier- 

macher substantially admits the same facte, though he attempts to con- 
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tion of Christ has no relation to time. Thus Schelling says : ** Die 
Menschenwerdung Gottes in Christo deuten die Theologen eben so 
empirisch, namlich, dass Gott in einem bestimmten Moment der Zeit 
menschliche Natur angenommen habe, Wobey schlechterdings nichts zu 
denken seyn kann, da Gott ewig ausser aller Zeit ist. Die Menschen- 
werdung Gottes ist also eine Menschenwerdung von Ewigkeit. Der 
Mensch Chnstus ist in der Erscheinungliur der Gipfel mid in so fern 
auch wieder der Anfang derselben, denn von ihm hub soUte sie daduich 
sich fortsetzen, dass alle seine Kachfolger Glieder eines und desselben 
Leibes w&ren, von dem er das Haupt ist. Dass in Christo zneist Gott 
wahrhaft objectiv geworden, zeugt die Geschichte, denn wer vor ihm 
hat das Unendliche auf solche Weise geofifenbaret ?''^ Hegel, in his 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History,^ thus comments on the language 
of St. Paul : " Ah die Zeit etfuUet vxir, sandte Oott seinen Sohn, heisst 
es in der Bibel. Das heisst nichts Anderes als : das Selbstbewusstseyn 
hatte sich zu denjenigen Momenten erhoben, welche zum B^riff des 
Geistes gehoren, und zum Bedurfniss, diese Momente auf eine absolute 
Weise zu fassen." This marvellous elucidation of the sacred text may 
perhaps receive some further light, or darkness, from the obscure pas- 
sages of the same author, quoted subsequently in the text of this 
Lecture : and such is the explanation of his theory given by Baur, 
Christliche Gnosis, p. 715 : '* Auf dem Standpunct des speculativen 
Denkens ist die Menschwerdung Gottes keine einzelne, einmal gesche- 
hene, historische Thatsache, sondem eine ewige Bestimmung des 
Wesens Gottes, vermbge welcher Gott nur insofem in der Zeit Mensch 
wird (in jeden einzelnen Menschen) sofem er von Ewigkeit Mensch ist 
Die Endlichkeit und leidensvolle Emiedrigung, welcher sich Christas 
als Gottmensch unterzog, tragt Gott zu jeder Zeit als Mensch. Die 
von Chnstus vollbrachteVersobnung ist keine zeitlich geschehene That, 
sondem Gott versbhnt sich ewig mit sich selbst, und die Auferstehung 
und Erhbhung Christi ist nichts anders, als die ewige Blickkehr des 
Geistes zu sich und zu seiner Wahrheit. Christus als Mensch, als 
Gottmensch, ist der Mensch in seiner AUgemeinheit, nicht ein ein- 
zelnes Lidividuum, sondem das allgemeine Individuum." It is no 
wonder that, to a philosophy of these lofty pretensions, the personal 
existence of Christ should be a question of perfect indifiference.* From 
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a similar point of view, Marheineke says: **Die Menschwerdung 
Gottes, begrifFen in ihrer Moglichkeit, ist zuniichst die wirkliche 
Menschlichwerdung der gbttlichen Wahrheit, welche nicht nur das 
Denken Gottes, sondern zugleich sein Wesen ist, und Gottliches und 
Menschliches, obwobl nochunterscbieden, docb nicbt mebr von einander 
getrennt." Orundlehren der Christlichen Dogmatiky § 312. It is diflS- 
cult to see wbat distinction can be made, in tbese theories, between the 
Incarnation of Christ as Man, and His eternal Generation as the Son of 
God ; and indeed these passages, and those subsequently quoted from 
Hegel, appear intentionally to identify the two. 

Note XXIII., p. 103. 

Encyklopadie, § 564, 566. For the benefit of any reader who may 
be disposed to play the part of (Edipus, I subjoin the entire passage in 
the original. The meaning may perhaps, as Professor Ferrier observes 
of Hegel's philosophy in general, be extracted by distillation^ but cer- 
tainly not by literal translation. 

" Was Gott als Geist ist, — Dies richtig und bestimmt im Gedanken 
zu fassen^ dazu wird grttndliche Speculation erfordert. Es sind zunachst 
die Slitze darin enthalten : Gott ist Gott nur in sofem er sich selber 
weiss; sein sich Sich-wissen ist femer sein Selbstbewusstseyn im 
Menschen, und das Wissen des Menschen von Gott, das fortgeht zum 
Sich-wissen des Menschen in Gott. 

Der absolute Geist in der aufgehobenen Unmittelbarkeit und Sinn- 
lichkeit der Gestalt imd des Wissens, ist dem Inhalte nach der an-und- 
fur-sich-seyende Geist der Natur und des Geistes, der Form nach ist er 
zunachst fur das subjective Wissen der VorsteUung, Diese giebt den 
Momenten seines Inhalts einerseits Selbststandigkeit und macht sie 
gegen einander zu Voraussetzungen, und zu einander fdgenden Erschein- 
ungen und zu einem Zusammenhang des Oeschehens nach endlichen 
Beflexionsbestimmungen ; andererseits wird solche Form endlicher 
Vorstellungsweise in dem Glauben an den Einen Geist und in der 
Andacht des Cultus aufgehoben. 

In diesem Trennen scheidet sich die Form von dem Inhalte^ imd in 
jener die unterschiedenen Momente des Begriffs zu besondem Spharen 
oder Elementen ab, in deren jedem sich der absolute Inhalt darstellt, — 
a) als in seiner Manifestation bei sich selbst bleibender, Ewiger In- 



Uhre, § 51-53. Here the«temal Incar- 
nation of God is exhibited as the 
perpetual production of men, as phe- 



nomenal manifestations of the absolute 
unity. 
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halt ; — fi) aU Unteracheidong des ewigen Wesens von seiner Manifesta- 
tion, welcbe durch diesen Unterschied die Erscbeinnngswelt wird, in 
die der Inhalt tritt;— y) ala unendliche Biickkelir und Versohnnng 
der entjitisserten Welt mit dem ewigen Wesen, das Znriickgehen des- 
selben aus der Erscheinung in die Einheit seiner FUlle." 

The passage which, though perhaps hearing more directly on my 
argument, I have not yentured to attempt to translate, is the following, 
§668. 

"Im Momente der Beaonderheit aber des TJrtheils, ist dies con- 
crete ewige Wesen das Voraiugesetzte, und seine Bewegung die Er- 
sohaffung der Eracheinung^ das Zerfalleu des ewigen Moments der Yer- 
mittlung, ides einigen Sohnes, in den selbststandigen G^ensatz, einer- 
seits des Himmels und der Erde, der elementarischen und ooncreten 
Natur, andererseits des C^eistes als mit ihr im VerhaUniss stehenden, 
somit endtichen Geistes, welcher als das Extrem der in sich seyenden 
Negativitftt sich zum Bosen verselbststandigt, solches Extrem durch 
seine Beziehung auf eine gegenttherstehende Katur und durch seine 
damit gesetzte eigene NatUrlichkeit ist, in dieser als denkend zugleicb 
auf das Ewige gerichtet, aber damit in ^usserlicher Beziehung 
steht." 

Gorres, in the preface to the second edition of his Athanasius^ p. ix. 
exhibits a specimen of a new Creed on Hegelian principles, to be drawn 
up by a general council composed of the more advanced theol(^ians 
of the day. ^The qualifications for a seat in the council are humorously 
described, and the creed itself contains much just and pointed satire. 
It will hardly, however, bear quotation; for a caricature on such a 
subject, however well intended, almost unavoidably carries with it a 
painful air of irreverence. 



Note XXIV., p. 103. 

See especially Phdnomenologie des Geistes, Werke, II. p. 557 ; Phi- 
losophie der Oeschichte, Werhe, IX. p. 387 ; PhUosophie der Rdigum^ 
W&rke, XII. p. 247 ; Geschichte der PhUosophie, Werke, XIV. p. 222, 
XV. p. 88. 

Note XXV., p. 103. 

The indecision of Hegel upon this vital question is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by his disciple, Strauss. To a philosophy which professes 
to exhibit the universal relations of necessary ideas, it is indifferent 
whether they have actually been realized in an individual case or not. 
This question is reserved for the Critic of History. See Streitschriften, 
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NOTB XXX., p. 106. 

'* Nor das Metaphyauche, keineswegea aber daa HiatoriBche, macht 
aelig." Ficfato, Anweiwng zum Bdiffen Leben^ {Werke^ Y. p. 485.) 
With thiamay be compared the language of Spinoza^ Ep. XXI. ''IHoo, 
ad aalutem non eaie omnino neceaaey Ghriatum aecandain camem nos- 
oere ; aed de astemo illo filio Dei, hoc est Dei aBtema aapientia^ qtue 
sese in ommbos rebus, et maxime in mente hmnana, et omnium max- 
ime in Christo Jesu manifestavit^ longe aliter sentiendum." 
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form to a sew, as to account for an absolute beginning. On the defects 
of this theory I have remarked elsewhere. See EncydopcBdia Britan^ 
nica, eighth edition, vol. XIY. p. 601. It has also been criticized by 
Dr. M'Cosh, Method of the Divine Oovernment, p. 529, fourth edition ; 
by Professor Fraser, Essays in Philosophy^ p.lTOsqq. ; by Mr. Tyler, 
Progress of Philosophy, p. 174 ; and by Mr. Galderwood, PhUosophy 
of the Infinite^ p. 139 sqq. 

NoTB v., p. 113. 

That Causation implies something more than invariable sequence, 
though what that something is we are unable to determine, is main- 
tained, among others, by M. Cousin, in his eloquent Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Locke. " Par cela seul," he says, " qu'un ph^nomtoe 
succkle k un autre et y suoc^de constamment, en est-il la cause ? est-ce 
1^ toute Vid^e que vous vous formez de la cause ? Quand vous dites, 
qnand vous pensez que le feu est la cause de 1 Vtat de fluidity de la cire, 
jo vous demande si vous ne croyez pas, si le genre humain tout enti^ 
ne croit pas qu*il y a dans le feu je ne sais quoi^ une propHete inconnue 
qu'il ne s'agit pas ici de determiner, a laquelle vous rapportez la pro- 
duction du ph^nom^ne de la fluidity de la cire." Histoire de la Phtlo- 
Sophie au XVIII*. sv^cle, Le^on xix. Engel speaks to the same effect 
in almost the same words. " Dans ce que nous appelons, par esemple, 
force d' attraction, d*affinite, ou m^me d'impulsion, la seule chose con- 
nue, (c*est-a-dire representee a Timagination et aux sens,) c'est Teffet 
op^re, savoir, le rapprochement des deux corps attirds et attirant. Au« 
cune langue n'a de mot pour exprimer ce je ne sais quoi (effort, ten- 
dance, nisus), qui reste absolument cache, mais que tons les esprits 
con9oivent necessairement comme ajoute ^ la representation ph^no- 
menale."* Dr. M'Cosh (Method of the Divine Oovemment, p. 525) pro- 
fesses to discover this je ne sais quoi, in a suhstance acting according 
to its powers or properties. But, apart from the conscious exercise of free 
will, we know nothing of power or property save as manifested in its 
effects. Compare Berkeley, Minute Philosopher, Dial. VII. § 9. Her- 
der, Gott, Werke, VIII. p. 224. 



Note VL, p. 113. 

That the first idea of Causation is derived from the consciousness of 
the exercise of power in our own volitions, is established, after a hint 

*■ Memoires de VAcad€m%e de Berlin, quoted by Maine de Biran, Nowelles Con- 
sid&ations, p. 23. 
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from Locke," ly Mwne de Binui 
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Non Vn., p. 113. 

De Ordine^ II. 18. Compare Ibid, 11. 16. ** de sammo illo Deo, qui 
Acitur melius nesdendo.** 

NOTK VIII., p. lU. 

Eiuxrratio in Prndmum LXXXY. 12. Compare De THnOaie, YIU. 
0.2. 

Note IX., p. 114. 

F. Socinus, TraetcUus de Deo^ Christo^ et Spiritu Sancto, (^Opera, 
1656, Tol. I. p. 811.) *' Cetenim vel ex eo solo, quod Deus unus esse 
aperte traditur, men to concludi potest, eum non esse nee trinum, nee 
binum. Opposita sunt enim inter se Unus et Trinus, sive Unus et 
Binus. Ita ut, si Deus sit trinus aut binus, non possit esse unus." 
Priestley, Trcicta in Controversy with Bishop Eorsley^ p. 78. ** They 
are therefore both one and many in the same respect, viz. in eacb being 
perfect Ood. This is certainly as much a contradiction as to say that 
Peter, James, and John, hsTing each of them everything that is 
requisite to constitute a complete man, are yet, all together, not three 
men, but only one man,^ F. W. Newman, Phases of Faith, p. 48. 
** If any one speaks of three men, all that he means is, ' three objects of 
thought, of whom each separately may be called man.' So also, all 
that could possibly be meant by three Gods is, ' three objects of thought, 
of whom each separately may be called God.' To avow the last state- 
ment, as the Creed does, and yet repudiate Three Gods, is to object to 
the phrase, yet confess to the only meaning which the phrase can 
convey." 

Note X., p. 114. 

Schleiermacher (Christliche Olaube, § 171) has some objections 
against the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity, conceived in the 
thorough spirit of Eationalism. In the same spirit Strauss observes 
{Glauhendehre, I. p. 460), " Wer das Symhdtum Quictmgue beschworen 
hatte, der hatte die Gesetze des menschlichen Denkens abgeschworen.** 
The sarcasm comes inconsistently enough from a disciple of Hegel, 
whose entire philosophy is based on an abjuration of the laws of 
thought. In one respect, indeed, Hegel is right; namely, in main- 
taining that the laws of thought are not applicable to the Infinite. But 
the true conclusion from this concession is not, as the Hegelians main- 
tain, that a philosophy can be constructed independently of those laws ; 
but that the Infinite is not an object of human philosophy at all. 
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Note XI., p. 115. 

Paradise Lost, B. 11. 667. In this vague abstraction of Being in 
general, Malebranche endeavours to discover a positive conception 
of the Infinite. See Becherche de la VSrite, L. HI. P. ii. Ch. 8, L. VI. 
P. i. Gh. 5 ; Entretiens aur la Metaphysique, Ent. IE. VIII. But this 
is really tantamount to a confession that the infinite is inconceivable ; 
for an object can be conceived only by distinction from other objects. 

Note Xn., p. 116. 

Compare Anselm, De Fide Trinitatis, c. 7. '' At si negat tria dici 
posse de uno, et imum de tribus : ut tria non dicantur de invicem ; 
sicut in his tribus personis et uno Deo facimus, quoniam hoc in aliis 
rebus non videt, nee in Deo intelligere valet ; sufferat paulisper aliquid, 
quod tntellectus ejus penetrare non possit, esse in Deo, nee comparet 
naturam, quad super omnia est, libera ab omni lege loci et temporis et 
compositionis partium, rebus quaa loco aut tempore clauduntur, aut 
partibus oomponuntur ; sed credat aliquid in ilia esse, quod in istis 
esse nequit, et acquiescat auctoritati Christianae, nee disputet contra 
illam." 

Note XIII., p. 116. 

See the objections raised against this doctrine by Mr. F. W. New- 
man, Phases of Faithf p. 84. " The very form of our past participle 
(begotten),^ he tells us, " is invented to' indicate an event in past time." 
The true dif&culty is not grammatical, but metaphysical. If ordinary 
language is primarily accommodated to the ordinary laws of thought, it 
is a mere verbal quibble to press it^s literal application to the Infinite, 
which is above thought. 

Note XTV., p. 116. 

The parallel here pointed out may be exhibited more fully by con- 
sulting Bishop Pearson's Exposition of this Doctrine, On the Creed, 
Art. I. and the authorities cited in his notes. 

Note XV., p. 116. 

On this ground is established a profound and decisive criticism 
of Hegel's system, by Trendelenburg, Logische Untersuchungenf c. 2. 
"Das reine Sein," he says, "ist Ruhe ; da»- Nichts— das sich sellst 
Gleiche — ^ist ebenfalls Buhe. Wie kommt aus der Einheit zweier 
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rohenden YoTstellungeii das bewegte Werden heraos.** M. Bartholin^ 
in like manner remarks, ''En oonvertissant fdnsi Tabstraction en 
r^lit^ oe syst^me attribue tacitement k Tdtre abstrait des vertus, des 
qnalit^ qui ne conviennent qu*a tm toe concret et individuel, c'estr-iir 
dire a nn 6tre senl capable d*action spontan^ et r^fl^bie, d'intelligence 
et de volont^. n lui accorde tout cela, dans le temps mSme qu*il le 
lepr^Knte, et avec raison, oomme un ^tre impersonnel. Get 6tre abstrait 
produit des 6tres concrets, cet 6tre impersonnel produit des personnes : 
il produit les uns et les auties, paroe qu'ainsi Tordonne le syst^me I *' 
Eistaire des Doctrines rdigieuses, 11. p. 277. 

NoTB XVI., p. 117. 

Schelling, Bruno, p. 168, " Im Absoluten ist alles absolut ; wenn 
also die Volkommenheit seines Wesens im Healen als unendlicbes Seyn, 
im Idealen als unendlicbes Erkenneu erscheint, so ist im Absoluten das 
Seyn wie das Erkennen absolut, und indem jedes absolut ist, bat aucb 
keines einen Gegensatz ausser sicb in dem andem, sondem das absolute 
Erkennen ist das absolute Wesen, das absolute Wesen das absolute 
Erkennen." 



NoTB XVn., p. 117. 

Aquinas, Sutnma, P. I. Qu. XXXII. Art. I. *^ Impossibile est per 
rationem naturalem ad oognitionem trinitatis divinarum personarum 
pervenire. Ostensum est enim supra quod homo per rationem naturalem 
in cognitionem Dei pervenire non potest, nisi ex creaturis. Creaturas 
autem ducunt in Dei cognitionem sicut effectus in causam. Hoc igitur 
solum ratione naturali de Deo oognosci potest, quod competere ei 
necesse est, secundum quod est omnium rerum principium: et hoc 
fundamento usi sumus supra in consideratione Dei. Virtus autem 
creativa Dei est communis toti trinitati: unde pertinet ad unitatem 
essentisB, non ad distincUonem personarum. Per rationem igitur 
naturalem cognosci possunt de Deo ea qua9 pertinent ad unitatem 
essentias, non autem ea qua9 pertinent ad distinctionem personarum." 
This wise and sound limitation should be borne in mind, as a testimony 
against that neoplatonizing spirit of modem times, which seeks to 
strengthen the evidence of the Christian Doctrine of the Trinity, by 
— jJigtorting it into conformity with the speculations of Heathen 
Philosophy. The Hegelian Theory of the Trinity is a remarkable 
instance of this kind. Indeed, Hegel himself expressly regards co- 
incidence with neoplatonism as an evidence in favour of an idealist 
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NoTK XXL, p. 121. 

Greg, Creed €f Chritiendomf p. 248, sqq. Compare the cognate 
passages from other Authors, quoted above. Lecture I. note 21. 

NoTB XXIL, p. 122. 

For some remarks connected with this and cc^nate theories, see 
above. Lecture I. notes 21, 22, 23, Lecture lEL notes 16, 18. 

NoTK XXTTL, p. 123. 

^* Gum enim longe aliud sit universe, rei impossihilitcUem intelligere, 
aliud pombHitaUm rei non intelligere ; turn maxime in iis quas tarn 
vehementer ignoramus, sicut ea qu» sensui ezposita non sunt, baud 
profecto impossibilia sunt continue, quorum possibilitas, modus ac 
facultas a nobis non perspicitur. Ergo, ut his utamur, philosophum 
non decet, universe negare divinam in condito mundo efficientiam, sen 
pro certo dioere, Denm ipsum (immediate) nihil quicquam conferre vel 
ad rerum naturalium consecutionem, veluti conservationem partis 
cujusque et speciei, quam genus animalium aut plantsrum amplectitur, 
vel ad morales mutationes, ut animi humani emendationem, aut fieri 
omnino non posse, ut revelatio aliave eventa extraordinaria divinitus 
effecta fuerint." Storr, Annotatianss qucedam Theciogicoe^ p. 5. 

Note XXIV., p. 123. 

" Nam quum virtus et potentia naturse sit ipsa Dei virtus et potentia, 
leges autem et regulss natures ipsa Dei decreta, omnino credendum est, 
potentiam natures infinitam esse, ejusque leges adeo latas, ut ad omnia, 
qu89 et ab ipso divine intellectu concipiuntur, se extendant. Alias 
enim, quid aliud statuitur, quam quod Deus natuiam adeo impotentem 
creaverit, ejusque leges et regulas adeo steriles statuerit, ut saepe de 
novo ei subvenire cogatur, si earn conservatam vult et ut res ex voto 
succedant. Quod sane a ratione alienissimum esse existimo." Spinoza, 
Tractatus The6logic(hP6ltticu8, cap. VI. " Hi nimirum, (Supematur 
ralistse) Deum sumunt res humanas naturali ordine in universum 
regere, et, ubi hie naturalis ordo voluntati ipsius baud amplius satis- 
facere possit, miraculis patrandis ipsi quasi opem ac medicinam ferre : 
ill! vero (Rationalistas) Deum statuunt ab sstemo omnes res continua 
serie secuturas tarn sapienter disposuisse, ut quas v. c. ante plura jam 
ssecula evenerint, id quod nunc evenit, praspararent et effioerent, nee 
opus esset miraculis quibusdam quasi intercalaribus.*' Wegscheider, 
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Inetit. Thed. g 12. From an opposite point of view to that of Spinoza, 
Herbart arrires at a Bimilar conclusioD. " Es fdrdert die Religion, dass 
deijenige, der ala Vater fUr die MenBchen gesorgt hat, jetzt in tiefsten 
Sohweigea die Menschbeit gich selbst tberl^et, als ob er keinen Theit 
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Note XXVI., p. 124. 

** I do not believe," says Theodore Parker, ** there ever was a miracle, 
or ever will be ; every where I find law, — ^the constant mode of opera- 
tion of the infinite God.** Some account of my Ministry ^ appended to 
T%ei9mf Atheism^ and the Popular Thedogy^ p. 263. Compare the 
same work, p. 113, 188 ; and Atkinson, Man^s Nature and DeveUip- 
mentf p. 241. The statement is not at present true, even as regards 
the material world : it is false as regards the world of mind : and were 
it true in both, it would prove nothing regarding the '* infinite God f 
for the conception of law is, to say the least, quite as finite as that of 
miraculous interposition. Professor Powell, in a recent work, though 
not absolutely rejecting miracles, yet adopts a tone which, compared 
with such passages as the above, is at least painfully suggestive. *'It 
is now perceived by all inquiring minds, that the advance of true 
scientific principles, and the grand inductive conclusions of universal 
and eternal law and order, are at once the basis of all rational theology, 
and give the death-blow to superstition." Christianity without Ju- 
daisnif p. 11. 

Note XXVII., p. 124. 

This point has been treated by the author at greater length in the 
Prolegomena Logica, p. 135, and in the article Metaphysics^ in the 8th 
edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica^ Vol. XIV. p. 6Q0. 



Note XXVIII., p. 126. 

See M*Cosh, Method of the Divine Government, p. 162, 166. The 
quotations which the author brings forward in support of this remark, 
from Humboldt and Comte, are valuable as shewing the concurrence 
of the highest scientific authorities as to the facts stated. The religions 
application of these facts is Dr. M'C!osh's own, and constitutes one of 
the most instructive portions of his valuable work. The fact itself has 
been noticed and commented on with his usual sagacity by Bishop 
Butler, Analogy, Part 11. ch, 3. ** Would it not have been thought 
highly improbable, that men should have been so much more capable 
of discovering, even to certainty, the general laws of matter, and the 
magnitudes, paths, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, than the 
occasions and cures of distempers, and many other things, in which 
human life seems so much more nearly concerned, than in astronomy?" 
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Note XXIX., p. 126. 

"There are domains of nature in which man's foresight is con- 
siderably extended and accurate, and other domains in which it is very 
limited, or very dim and confused. Again, there are departments of 
nature in which man's influence is considerable, and others which lie 
altogether beyond his control, directly or indirectly. Now, on comparing 
these classes of objects, we find them to have a cross or converse relation 
to one another. Where man's foreknowledge is extensive, either he has 
no power, or his power is limited; and where his power might be 

exerted, his foresight is contracted He can tell in what position 

a satellite of Saturn will be a hundred years after this present time, but 
he cannot say in what state his bodily health may be an hour hence. 

We are now in circumstances to discover the advantages 

arising from the mixture of uniformity and uncertainty in the operations 
of nature. Both serve most important ends in the government of God. 
The one renders nature steady and stable, the other active and accom- 
modating. Without the certainty, man would waver as in a dream, and 
wander as in a trackless desert ; without the unexpected changes, he 
would make his rounds like the gin-horse in its circuit, or the prisoner 
on his wheel. Were nature altogether capricious, man would likewise 
become altogether capricious, for he could have no motive to steadfast 
action: again, were nature altogether fixed, it would make man's 
character as cold and formal as itself." M*Cosh, Method of the Divine 
Government^ pp. 172, 174 (4th edition). 

Note XXX., p. 126. 

The solution usually given by Christian writers of the difficulty of 
reconciling the efficacy of prayer with the infinite power and wisdom of 
God, I cannot help regarding, while thoroughly sympathizing with the 
purpose of its advocates, as unsatisfactory. That solution may be 
given in the language of Euler. " Quand un fidMe addresse a present 
a Dieu une pri^re digne d'etre exauc^e, il ne faut pas s'imaginer que 
cette pri^re ne parvient qu'a present a la connaissance de Dieu. II a 
d^jk enteudu cette pri^re depuis I'^temit^ ; et puisque ce pere mis^ri- 
cordieux I'a jug^e digne d'etre exauc^e, il a arrange expr^ le monde en 
faveur de cette priere, en sorte que I'accomplissement fdt une suite du 
cours naturel des ^v^nements."^ In other words, the prayer is foreseen 
and foreordained, as well as the answer. This solution apj^ears to 
assume that the conception of law and necessity adequately represents the 
absolute nature of God, while that of contingence and special interposi- 



^ Lettres h une Princesse cTAUe- 
magne, vol. I. p. 367, ed. Couraot. 



Compare M'Cosh, Method of the 
Divine Government, p. 222. 
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tion 18 to be sabordinated to it. The amngements of God in Hie 
government of the world are fixed from all eternity, and if the prayer is 
part of those arrangements, it becomes a necessary act likewise. It is 
surely a more reverent, and probably a truer solution, to say that the 
conception of general law and that of special interposition are equally 
human. Neither probably represents, as a speculative truth, the 
absolute manner in which God works in His Providence; both are 
equally necessary, as regulative truths, to govern man's conduct in this 
life. In neither aspect are we warranted' in making the one conception 
subordinate to the other. A similar objection may be urged against 
the theory which represents a miracle as the possible manifestation of a 
higher and miknown law. There is nothing in the conception of law 
which entitles it to this preeminence over other human modes of 
representation. 

NoTK XXXI., p. 127. 

Kant, though he attaches no value to miracles as evidences of a 
moral religion, yet distinctly allows that there is no sufficient reason for 
denying their possibility as facts, or their utility at certain periods of 
the history of religion.* This moderation is not imitated by his disciple, 
Wegscheider, who says, *'Persuaaio de supematurdli et mirxieulosa 
eademque immediata Dei revelatione baud bene conciliari videtur cum 
idea Dei SBtemi, semper sibi constantis, omnipotentis, omniscii, et sa- 
pientissimi." ^ Strauss, in like manner, assumes that the absolute Cause 
never disturbs the chain of secondary causes by arbitrary acts of interpo- 
sition ; and therefore lays it down as a canon, that whatever is mira- 
culous is unhistorical.^ 

Note XXXIL, p. 127. 

See, on the one side, Babbage, Ninth Bridgewattr Treatise, ch. 8 ; 
Hitchcock, JReligion of Geology, p. 290. The same view is also sug- 
gested as probable by Butler, Analogy, Part II. ch. 4. On the other 
side, as regards the limitations within which the idea of law should be 
applied to the course of God's Providence, see M'Cosh, Method of the 
Divine Oovemment, p. 155. Kant, Religion innerhaXb, u, «. w,, p. 102, 
maintains, with reason, that, from a human point of view, a law of 
miracles is unattainable. 

Note XXXIH., p. 129. 
Sir William Hamilton, DiscvMums, p. 625. 



* Religion vmnerhdlb der Qrenxen der 
bh$8en Vemunft, p. 99, edit. Rosen- 
kranx. 



k Instit, Theol § 12. 
^ LebenJeeu, § 16. 
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LECTUEE VII. 

Note L, p. 131. 

The Moral and Religious Philosophy of Kant, which is here referred 
to, is chiefly contained in his Metaphysik der Bitten, first published in 
1785, his Kritik der jpraktiscJien Vemunft, in 1788, and his Religion 
inmerkaXb der Orenzen der hlossen Yemunft, in 1793. For Kant's 
influence on the rationalist theology of Germany, see Rosenkranz, 
Geschichte der Kanfschen Philosqphie, p. 323, sqq. ; Amand Saintes, 
Histoire du Bationdlisme en AlUmagne, L. II. Ch. xi, ; Rose, State of 
Protestantism [in Qermany, p. 183 (2nd edition) ; Kahnis, History of 
German Protestantism, p. 88, 167 (Meyer's translation). 

Note II., p. 132. 

See Metaphysik der Sitten, pp. 5, 31, 52, 87, 92 ; Kritik der prak- 
tiscJien Vemunft^ p. 224 (ed. Rosenkranz). 

Note III., p. 132. 

A similar view of the superiority of the moral consciousness over 
other phenomena of the human mind, as regards absolute certainty, 
seems to be held by Mr. Jowett. In reference to certain doubts con- 
nected with the Doctrine of the Atonement, he observes, ** It is not the 
pride of human reason which suggests these questions, but the moral 
sense which He himself has implanted in the breast of each one of 
us." ' It is difficult to see the force of the antithesis here suggested. 
The " moral sense " is not more the gift of God than the ** human 
reason ;" and the decisions of the former, to be represented in conscious- 
ness at all, require the cooperation of the latter. Even as regards our 
own personal acts, the intellectual conception must be united with the 
moral sense in passing judgment; and in all general theories con- 
cerning the moral nature of God or of man, the rational faculty will 
necessarily have the larger share. 

• Epistles of St. Paul, vol. II. p. 468. 
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NOTB IV., p. 132. 

Kritik der reinen Vernunft^ p. 631, ed. Bosenkranz ; Metaphysik 
tier Sitten^ P* 81 > Religion innerhaXb u. «. w, p. 123. 

NoTK v., p. 132. 
Religion u. a. w. p. 123. 

NoTK VI., p. 132. 
Ibid. p. 122, 184. 

Note VIL, p. 132. 
Ihid, pp. 123, 133. Compare Streit der Facidtdten^ p. 304. 

Note VIII., p. 133. 
See above, Lecture III. p. 83. 

Note IX., p. 134. 

On the existence of necessary truths in morals, comparable to those 
of mathematics, see Eeid, Intellectual Potoera^ Essay VI. Gh. 6 (p. 458, 
454, ed. Hamilton). 

Note X., p. 135. 

Compare Jacobi, An Ficktey Werhe^ III. pp. 35, 37. " So gewiss 
ich Vemunft besitze, 80 gewiss besitze ich mit dieser meiner mensch- 
lichen Vemunft nicht die VoUkommenheit des Lebens, nicht die Ftille 
des Guten und des Wahren ; und so gewiss ich dieses mit ihr nicht 
besitze, und es weiss ; so gewiss weiss ich, es ist ein Itdheres Wesen, 
und ich habe in ihm meinen Ursprung . . . Ich gestehe also, dass ich 
das an sich Oute^ wie das an sich Wdhre^ nicht kenne, dass ich auch 
von ihm nur eine feme Ahndung habe." That the moral providence 
of God cannot be judged by the same standard as the actions of men, 
see Leibnitz, Thdodic^e, De la Conformite^ &c. § 32 (Opera, ed. Erd- 
mann, p. 489). 

Note XL, p. 135. 

'* Wherefore inasmuch as our actions are conversant about things 
beset with many circumstances, which cause men of sundry wits to be 
also of sundry judgments concerning that which ought to be done ; 
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and punishment follow necessarily fiom His will as reyealed in natural 
law, as well as in the Bible. I believe that as the highest jostioe is the 
highest meioy, so He is a merciful God. That the guilty should 
suffer the measure of penalty which thdr guilt has incuned, is justice." 
Froude, NenkuU fif Fa%^ p. 69. 

Note XYl., p. 139. 
See above, Lecture I., note 13. 

NoTK XVII., p. 139. 
See above. Lecture I., note 12. 

Nora XVIU., p. 139. 

See Newman, PAowes cf Faith, p. 8. Compare Wegscheider, Insiit. 
Thed. f 141. 

Note XIX., p. 139. 

** Expiation, at the very moment of pardon, recognises the guilt of 
the transgressor, and does homage to the offended majesty of law. 
Simple forgiveness, on the other hand, seems to have a plain tendency 
to blunt the perception of guilt, and so to paralyse conscience and con- 
vert the law into a dead letter — a set of enactments made only to be 
rescinded. And in proportion as the sense of guilt and the respect for 
law diminished, would the mercy exhibited in forgiving sins seem also 
to diminish ; till pardon became too much a matter of course to com- 
mand gratitude or love, till it was regarded not as grace but as debt, 
not as that which man might hope from God's mercy, but that which 
he might demand as his right." Macdonnell, DonneUan Lectures, p. 
199. In like manner Mr. Eigg justly observes of the theory of 
immediate forgiveness, as substituted for the Christian Atonement, 
** Let all men be told that * God cannot be angry with any,' and that 
whatever may have been a man's sins, if he will but repent, there is no 
hindrance to God's freely forgiving him all, without the infliction of 
any punishment whatever, and without the need of any atonement or 
intercession. What would be the effect of such a proclamation ? Would 
it make sin appear * exceedingly sinful ?' Would it enhance our idea 
of the holiness of God ? Would it not make sin appear a light and 
trivial thing, tolerated too easily by a ' good-natured ' God, to be held 
as of much account by man ?" ^ Wegscheider indeed actually urges 

^ Modem Anglican Theology, p. 317. 
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this argument against the Christian doctrine, which it suits his purpose 
to represent as a scheme of unconditional forgiveness. " Experientia 
docefc, persuasionem hominum de peccatorum remissione absoluta a 
nequissimo quoque facillime obtinenda, maximum semper veras virtuti 
et probitati detrimentum attulisse." InsHt. Theoh § 140. 

Note XX., p. 140. 

Such is in fact the theory of Kant. See JReligwn innerhotXb der 
Orenzen der hlossen Vemunft, p. 84. He does not however carry his 
principle consistently out, but admits a kind of vicarious suffering in a 
symbolical sense; the penitent being morally a different individual 
from the sinner. Even this metaphorical conceit is utterly out of 
place, according to the main principles of his system. 

Note XXI., p. 140. 

Some excellent remarks on this point will be found in M'Cosh's 
Method of the Divine Government^ p. 475 (4th edition). 

Note XXII., p. 141. 

" This natural indignation is generally moderate and low enough in 
mankind, in each particular man, when the injury which excites it 
doth not affect himself, or one whom he considers as himself. There- 
fore the precepts to forgive and to love our enemies, do not relate to 
that general indignation against injury and the authors of it, but to 
this feeling, or resentment, when raised by private or personal injury." 
Butler, Sermon IX., On Forgiveness of Injuries, 

Note XXIIL, p. 141. 

Thus Mr. Froude exclaims, "He I to have created mankind liable to 
fall — to have laid them in the way of a temptation under which He 
knew they would fall, and then curse them and all who were to come 
of them, and all the world for their sakes !*' Nemesis of Faith, p. 11. 
This author omits the whole doctrine of the redemption, and treats the 
fall and the curse as if they were the sole manner of God's dealing with 
sinners. His objection, stripped of its violent language, is but one 
form of the universal riddle — ^the existence of Evil. A similar objection 
is urged by Mr. Parker, Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology, 
p. 64; and by Mr. Atkinson, Letters on the Laws of MarCs Nature 
and Development, pp. 173, 174. 
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NoTB XXIV., p. Ul. 

Aristotle, Eih* Nie, Y, 10. Tov yap aopiarov ddpurros luu 6 kojww 
€<mPt &<rw€p jcal Tfjt A€afiiat oixodofjajs 6 /AoX{/3diyoff Koofmir ftp^s yap to 
trx^pa TOV XiBav /MTOiayvrrai Koi oi fUt^i 6 KOtmv. 

Note XXV., p. 141. 

Oa thifl spirit of universal criticism, Augustine remarks : ^ Sunt 
autem stulti qui dicunt, Non poterat aliter Sapientia Dei homines 
liberare, nisi suSciperet hominem, et nasceretur de femina, et a pecca- 
toribus omnia ilia patereturP Quibus dicimus : Poterat onmino, sed si 
aliter faceret, similiter Testrao stultitiaB displioeret." De Agone Chris- 
iiano^ c. 11. 

The following passage from the Edipse of Faith, p. 125, is an 
excellent statement of the versatility of the ''moral reason," or 
"spiritual insight,** when set up as a criterion of religious truth. 
*' Even as to that fundamental position, — ^the existence of a Being of 
unlimited power and wisdom (as to his unlimited goodness, I believe 
that nothing hut an external revelation can absolutely certify us), I 
feel that I am much more indebted to those inferences from design, 
which these writers make so light of, than to any clearness in the 
imperfect intuition ; for if I found — and surely this is the true test— 
the traces of design less conspicuous in the external world, confusion 
there as in the moral, and in both greater than is now found in either, 
I extremely doubt whether the faintest surmise of such a Being would 
have suggested itself to me. But be that as it may ; as to their other 
cardinal sentiments, — the nature of my relations to this Being — ^his 
placability if offended, the terms of forgiveness, if any, — ^whether, as 
these gentlemen affirm, he is accessible to all, without any atonement 
or mediator: — as to all this, I solemnly declare, that, apart from 
external instmction, I cannot by interrogating my racked spirit, catch 
even a murmur. That it must be faint, indeed, in other men ; so faint 
as to render the pretensions of the certitude of the internal revelation, 
and its independence of all external revelation, perfectly preposterous, 
I infer from this, — that they have, for the most part, arrived at 
diametrically opposite conclusions from those of these interpreters of 
the spiritual revelation. As to the articles, indeed, of man's immor- 
tality and a future state, it would be truly difficult for my * spiritual 
insight ' to verify theirs ; for, according to Mr. Parker, his * insight ' 
affirms that man is immortal, and Mr. Newman's 'insight' declares 
nothing about the matter ! Nor is my consciousness, so far as I can 
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trace it, mine only. This iDainf 1 
of multitudes of far greater mi] : 
tending that we have natural 
questions, that they have ackn< ' 
revelation ; and mankind in gei 
such light superfluous, have h : 
adopted almost any thing that h\ 

What, then, am I to think I 
'within ?" 

Note X! ; 

For the Socinian theory of a 
MtUler, ChHstliche Lehre von di ' 
Discourses on Prophecy, p. 360, 3 ' 
Thed, Mhik, Vol. I. p. 118 ; and 
gionsphilosophiey p. 209. For tl : 
Calvin, Inst, L. II. c. 4, § 6 ; Ed - 
Part II. Sect. xii. quoted ahove, ] ( 
cited by Wegscheider, Inst, Thedl. 

Note SJ . 

That God's knowledge is not : 
subject to the law of time, is ms 
XI. 21, De Div, Quoest. ad Simjpl 
Be Consd, Phil, L. V. Pr. 3-6. 
scheider, Inst, Thedl, § 65. As a 
imtenable as the opposite hypothes i 
predestination. We can only say ; 
Consciousness is subject to the la' i 
that it is not. As a means of savit 
consistently with the free agency' 
unnecessary, the instant we admit ; 
human conception at all. If this ii 
thesis to reconcile truths which '\ 
antagonism to each other. We can: 
divine consciousness ; for we kno\' 
itself or in its relation to time, 
deduce the necessity of human actic 
ledge, even if the latter could be a 
know not whether the conception 
reality, or merely a human mode of 
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NoTB XXVm., p- 142. 

Wegscbeider {Inst, Theci, § 50) denies the possibiliiy of prophecy, 
on the ground that a prediction of fntnre events is destractave of 
human freedom. In this he follows Kant, Anthropologies § 35. 

Note XXIX., p. 14. 

'* As it is certain that prescience does not destroy the liberty of man's 
will, or impose any necessity upon it, men's actions being not therefore 
future, because they are foreknown, but therefore foreknown, because 
future ; and were a thing never so contingent, yet upon supposition 
that it will be done, it must needs have been future from all eternity : 
so is it extreme arrogance for men, because themselves can naturally 
foreknow nothing but by some causes antecedent, as an eclipse of the 
sun or moon, therefore to presume to measure the knowledge of God 
Almighty according to the same scantling, and to deny him the jae- 
science of human actions, not considering that, as his nature is incom- 
prehensible, so his knowledge may be well looked upon by us as such 
too; that which is past our finding out, and too wonderful for us." 
Cudworth, IrUeUectticU System, Ch. V. (Vol. HI. p. 19, ed. Harrison). 
" We may be unable to conceive how a tlung not necessary in its nature 
can be foreknown — for our foreknowledge is in general limited by that 
circumstance, and is more or less perfect in proportion to the fixed or 
necessary nature of the things we contemplate : . . . but to subject 
the knowledge of God to any such limitation is surely absurd and 
unphilosophical, as well as impious." Copleston, Enquiry into the 
Doctrines <f Necessity cmd Predestination , p. 46. 

Note XXX., p. 143. 

Origen, apud Euseb. Proep, Evang, VI. 11, 36. Kai cl xpl Xcycip 
ov r^v 7rp6yvtia'iv alriav t&p yivoyxvtAv, (oh yap i^cmrerai rov irpo€yi»»- 
a'fJk€VOV dfiofyrrfvofievov 6 Ge&r, Stop dfiapravrj,^ aiXKa vapaJbo^mpov pja 
oKrjBes de epov/mep, t6 i<r6p.€vov turiov rov rouatb^ €ivai r^v src/ii 
avTov 7rp6yvm<riv, Lebnitz, ThJodicee, § 37. "II est fort ais^ de 
juger que la prescience en elle-m^me n'ajoute rien a la determination 
de la v^rit^ des futurs contingens, sinon que cette determination 
est connue : ce qui n'augmente point la determination, on la futuri- 
tion (comme on Tappelle) de ces evenemens, dont nous sommes 
convenus d'abord." Clarke, Demonstration of the Being and Attributes 
of Ood, p. 96. " The certainty of Foreknowledge does not cause the 
certainty of things, but is itself founded on the reality of their existence. 
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come from heaven and take human flesh and die on the cross. In spite 
of him, the devil carries off to hell the vast majority of mankind, in 
^om not misery only, but Sin is triumphant for ever and ever.*^ 
And Mr. Parker, to the same effect, remarks, " I can never believe that 
Evil is a finality with Ghxi.'** The remarks of Mtiller, in answer to 
similar theories^ are worthy of consideration. ** Es scheint nach der 
Bemerkung, von der wir eben ausgingen, nndenkbar, dass die Weltent- 
wickelung mit einem unau/geloBten ZwiespaU abschliesse, dass der 
Gegensatz gegen den gottlichen Willen in dem Willen irgend welches 
Gescho{>fes sich behaupte. Diesen Knotcn lost indessen zunachst 
schon ein richtiger Begriff der Strafe, Ber Gegensatz gegen den gott- 
lichen Willen behauptet sich eben nicht, sondem ist ein scMechterdings 
tiberwundener, wenn der ganze Zustand der Wesen, in denen er ist, 
Strafzustand ist, so dass das gebundene Bose den reinen Einklang der 
zum gottlichen Beiehe verklsrten Welt durchaus nicht mehr zu storen 
vermag."' 

NoTB XXXVI., p. 145. 

See a short treatise by Eanty TJeber das Misdingen aUer pMhso- 
phis^hen Vertuche in der Theodicee ( WerJce^ VII. p. 386). For a more 
detailed account of various theories, see Mtiller, Christliche Lehre von 
der Siinde, B. II. An able review of the difficulties of the question 
will be found in Mr. Mozley's Augtutinian Doctrine (f Fredestination, 
p. 262 seq. 

Note XXXVII., p. 146. 

The theory which represents evil as a privation or a negationy — a 
theory adopted by theologians and philosophers of almost every shade 
of opinion, in order to reconcile the goodness of God with the apparent 
permission of sin, can only be classed among the numerous necessarily 
fruitless attempts of metaphysicians to explain the primary facts of 
consciousness, by the arbitrary assumption of a principle of which we 
are not and cannot be conscious, and of whose truth or falsehood we 
have therefore no possible guarantee. Moral evil, in the only form in 
which we are conscious of it, appears as the direct transgression of a 
law whose obligation we feel within us ; and thus manifested, it is an 
act as real and as positive as any performed in the most rigid com- 
pliance with that law. And this is the utmost point to which human 



* PTiaBes of Faiths p. 78. 

• Some Account of wy Ministry, 
See Theism, Atheism, &c., p. 261. 



^ Chnstliche Lehre von der SSnde, 
II. p. 699. 
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research can penetrate. Whether, in some abMute mode of existence, 
out of all relation to human consciousness, the phenomenon of moral 
evil is ultimately dependent on the addition or the subtraction of some 
causative principle, is a question the solution of which is beyond con- 
sciousness, and therefore beyond philosophy. To us, as moral agents 
capable of right and wrong acts, evil is a reality, and its consequences 
are a reality. What may be the nature of the cause which produces 
this unquestionably real fact of human consciousness, is a mystery 
which God has not revealed, and which man cannot discover. 

Note XXXVIII., p. 147. 

Analogy, Part 11. chap. 5. In another significant passage (Part I. 
ch. 2), Butler exhibits the argument from analogy as bearing on the 
final character of punishment. " Though after men have been guilty 
of folly and extravagance up to a certain degree, it is often in their 
power, for instance, to retrieve their affairs, to recover their health and 
character ; at least in good measure ; yet real reformation is, in many 
cases, of no avail at all towards preventing the miseries, poverty, sick- 
ness, infamy, naturally annexed to folly and extravagance exceeding 
that degree ... So that many natural punishments are final to him 
who incurs them, if considered only in his temporal capacity." Com- 
pare Bishop Browne, Procedure of the Understanding ^ p. 351. " The 
difficulty in that question. What proportion endless torments can hear to 
momentary sins f is quite removed, by considering that the punishments 
denounced and threatened are not in themselves sanctions entirely 
arbitrary, as it is in punishments annexed to human laws ; but they 
are withal so many previous warnings or declarations of the inevitable 
consequence and natural tendency of Sin in itself to render us miserable 
in another world." 

Note XXXIX., p. 148. 

Kant {Bdigion, u, s, w,, Werke, X., p. 46) objects to the doctrine of 
inherited corruption, on the ground that a man cannot be responsible 
for any but his own acts. The objection is carried out more fully by 
Wegscheider, who says, " Nee benignitas Dei concedere potest, ut per 
unius hominis peccatum universa hominum natura corrumpatur atque 
depravetur ; nee sapientia pati, ut opus Dei ab initio prasstantissimis 
instructum dotibus paullo post ob causam levissimam in aliam plane 
deterioremque oonditionem transformetur." (^Inst, Theol, § 117.) 
The learned critic does not seem to be aware that the principle of one of 

o 2 
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these arguments exactly annihilates that of the other ; for if we concede 
to the first that every man is bom in the state of pristine innocence, we 
must admit, in opposition to the second, that God's work is destroyed 
by slight causes, not once only, but millions of times, in every man 
that sins. The only other supposition possible is, that sin itself is part 
of God's purpose, — ^in which case we need not trouble ourselves to esta- 
blish any argument on the hypothesis of the divine wisdom or 
benevolence. 

Note XL^ p. 148. 

Aristotle, Eth, Nic, YII. 2. *Asrof>i7(ret€ d* 3tr ris w&s {nrokofA^camv 
opB&t dKpoTtvrrcU rif. 'Eiriora/icvoy fitp o^p oH iJMuri riv€s o16p re tipaf 
d€ip6p yhp tmarfifuit mvoJiSf or iftro S«»iepan;r, SXXo ri Kpartt^ ml 
ir€pi€kK€iv avr6p &<nr€p opdpdirobop* Seoiepan^r fup yap Skas €fidxPro 
irp6v t6v \6yovt &£ oHk oCotis aKpatrias* ovBtva yap virokafi^avopra 
7rparr€ip iraph r6 /9Ari(rroy, aXXa bC Syvoiap^ 

Note XLL, p. 149. 

For sundry rationalist objections to the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith, see Wegscheider, §§ 154, 155. He declares the whole doctrine 
to be the result of the anthropopathic notions of a rude age. 

Note XLII., p. 149. 

" Unser Begriff von Freiheit schliesst ja iibrigens niemals Motiven 
des Bewussten Handelns aus ; Motiven aber sind nicht Zwangsveran- 
staltungen, sondem werden immer nur erst durch den Willen wirksam ; 
Motiven fiir den menschlichen Willen konnen also auch von Gott aus- 
gehen, ohne dass dadurch der Mensch gezwungen, ohne dass er unfrei, 
ein blindes Werkzeug der hohem Macht wird." Drobisch, Orundlehren 
der Beligionsphilosophiey p. 272. In like manner, Mr. Mozley, in his 
learned and philosophical work on the Augustinian Doctrine of Pre- 
destination, truly says, " What we have to consider in this question, is 
not what is the abstract idea of freewill, but what is the freewill which we 
really and actually have. This actual freewill, we find, is not a simple 
but a complex thing ; exhibiting oppositions and inconsistencies ; ap- 
pearing on the one side to be a power of doing anything to which there 
is no physical hindrance, on the other side to be a restricted fiusulty** 
(p. 102). Neither the Pelagian theory on the one side, nor the Au- 
gustinian on the other, took sufficient account of the actual condition of 
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the human will in relation to exi 
argued as if the relation of divinf 
wholly in activity on the one side 
will of its own motion accepting t 
force overpowering the will. Th 
analogous to the philosophical dis 
and determinism : the one procee 
indifference of the will ; the other 
tion by motives, 

Mr. Mozley has thrown considei 
predestinarian controversy ; and h 
dicating the supreme right of Scri 
ments, instead of being mutilated 
But it cannot he denied that his 
this respect, leaves a painful void 
rently vindicates the authority of 
of human thought. He maintaii 
object is indistinct, contradictory ] 
equally true ; and he carries this t 
doctrines of Felagius and August! 
held together, and both false, if he 

Should we not rather say that 
prevents the existence of any co 
two ideas to be contradictory by 
where such a conception is impo i 
diction. The actual declarations o 
matters above human comprehenfi 
dictory to the facts of consciousnes i 
trary interpretation. It is nowhei 
predestines man as to take from '. 
will : — this is an inference from th : 
an inference which, if our conceptic 
have no right to make. Man cai: 

* P. 77. To the same effect are his 
criticisms on Aquinas, p. 260, in which 
he saTs, " The will as an original spring 
of action is irreconcilable with the 
Divine Power, a second first cause in 
nature being inconsistent with there 
being only one First Cause." This 
assumes that we have a sufficient con- 
ception of the natare of Divine Power 
and of the action of a First Cause ; an 
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certain ; nor predestine without coercing the result. Here there is a 
contradiction between freewill and predestination. Bnt we cannot 
transfer the same contradiction to Theology, without assuming 
that Qod*8 knowledge and acts are subject to the same conditions as 
man's. 

The contradictory propositions which Mr. Mozley exhibits as equally 
guaranteed by consciousness, are in reality by no means homogeneous. 
In each pair of contradictories we have a limited and individual fact of 
immediate perception, — such as the power of originating an action, — 
opposed to an universal maxim, not perceived immediately, but based 
on some process of general thought, such as that every event must have 
a cause. To establish these two as contradictory of each other, it should 
be shewn that in every single act we have a direct consciousQess of being 
coerced, as well as of being free ; and that we can gather from each 
fact a clear and distinct conception. But this is by no means the case. 
The principle of causality, whatever may be its true import and extent, is 
not derived from the immediate consciousness of our volition beinsc 
determined by antecedent causes ; and therefore it may not be applied 
to human actions, until, from an analysis of the mode in which this 
maxim is gained, it can be distinctly shewn that these are included 
under it> 

By applying to Mr. Mozley's theory the principles advanced in the 
preceding Lectures, it may, I believe, be shewn that, in every case, the 
contradiction is not real, but apparent ; and that it arises horn a vain 
attempt to transcend the limits of human thought. 



Note XLIII., p. 149. 
Analogy^ Introduction, p. 10. 



b I am happy to be able to refer, in 
support of this riew, to the able cri- 
ticism of Professor Fraser, in his reriew 
of Mr. Mozley's work. '* The coexist- 
ence," he says, ** of a belief in causality 
with a belief in moral agency, is indeed 



incomprehensible : but is it so because 
the two beliefs are known to be con- 
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E9$ayB m PhUotophy, p. 271. 
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homo peccatcr hoc signa facere f Lequel est le pins clair?"* In like 
manner Clarke observes, '' Tis indeed the miracles only, that prove the 
doctrine ; and not the doctrine, that proves the miracles. Bnt then in 
order to this end, that the miracles may prove the doctrine, 'tis always 
necessary to be first supposed that the doctrine be snch as is in its 
nature capable of being proved by miracles. The doctrine must be in 
itaeUpoBsiHe and capable to he proved^ and then miracles will prove it 
to be actually and certainly tnie.^ The judicious remarks of Dean 
Trench are to the same effect, " When we object to the use often made 
of these works, it is only because they have been forcibly seTeied finom 
the whole complex of Christ's life and doctrine, and presented to the 
contemplation of men apart from these ; it is 'only because, when on 
his head are ' many crowns,' one only has been singled out in proof 
that He is King of kings, and Lord of lords. The miracles have beai 
spoken of as though they borrowed nothing from the truths which they 
confirmed, but those truths everything from the miracles by which 
they were confirmed ; when indeed the true relation is one of mutual 
interdependence, the miracles proving the doctrines, and the doctrines 
approving the miracles, and both held together for us in a blessed unity, 
in the person of Him who spake the words and did the works, and 
through the impress of highest holiness and of absolute truth and good« 
ness, which that person leaves stamped on our souls ; — so that it may 
be more truly said that we believe the miracles for Christ's sake, than 
Christ for the miracles* sake."* 

NoTB v., p. 155. 

Foxton, Popular Christianity, p. 105. On the other hand, the 
profound author of the Restoration of Belief, with a far juster estimate 
of the value of evidence, observes, " Remove the supernatural from the 
Gospels, or, in other words, reduce the evangelical histories, by aid of 
some unintelligible hypothesis (German-bom) to the level of an inane 
jumble of credulity, extravagance, and myth-power, (whatever this 
may be,) and then Christianity will go to its place, as to any effective 
value, in relation to humanizing and benevolent influences and enter- 



• Pens^eSf Partie II. Art. xvi. § 1, 
5, 10, Whatever may be thought of 
the evidence in behalf of the particular 
miracle on the 'occasion of which these 
remarks were written, the article itself 
is worthy of the highest praise, as a 
judicious statement of the religions 



value of miracles, supposing their actual 
occurrence to be proved by sufficient 
testimony. 

^ Evidence of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, Prop. xiv. 

c Notes on the Miracles of our Lordf 
p. 94 (5th edition). 
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stroyed," pp. 290, 291, 292. To 
remarks with which Neander co 
" The end of Christ's appearance oi 
No link in its chain of supematui 
away its significance as a whole, 
stands or falls with them. By fait 
generated from the beginning; h^ 
ages regenerated mankind, raised tl 
changed them from glehce ackcripti 
the stage of transition from an exi 
celestial life, far raised above it. 
indeed, remain many of the effects < 
as for Christianity in the true sens* 
could be none." (English Translati( 

Note VI 

Parker, Some account of my Mm 
and the Popular Thedogy, p. 268. 

Note VI]I 

"AUe diese Kriterien sind dici 
denen allein, xmd ausser welchen ii 
Gott, dem Begriffe einer Ofienbaru 
aber gar nicht umgekehrt,— die Bee: 
durch Gott diesem Begriflfe gemass 
das letztere, so berechtigten sie di 
aller tibrigen Wesen zu dem Urth 
aber das nicht, sondem nur das ersti 
demUrtheile: das Jumn' OSenb&ru 
Kriiik aUer Offenharung, (Werke^ ^ 

Note VI 

" These .... were the outer cc 
which his public ministry and his 
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destined development. It is not that development olont^ bat in that 
development wndvr these conditions^ tiiat the evidence will be found 
of his True Origin and of his Personal Preeminenoe." 2%e Christ of 
History^ by John Yonng, p. 33. " Bnt this character, in its unap- 
proachable grandeur, must he viewed in connection with the outward 
circumstances of the Being in whom it was realised, — in connecti(»i 
with a life not only unprivileged, but offering numerous positive 
hindrances to the origination, the growth, and, most of all, the per- 
fection of spiritual excellence. In a Jew of Nazareth — a young man 
— an uneducated mechanic — ^moral perfection was realised. Can this 
phenomenon he accounted for ? There is here, without doubt, a mani- 
festation of humanity ; but the question is, was this a manifestation 
of mere humanity and no more f '* Ibid,, p. 251. ^ 

Note IX., p. 157. 
Newman, 2^ Souly p. 58. 

NoTB X., p. 159. 
Analogy, Part II. Ch. 8. 

Note XI., p. 162. 

" Although some circumstances in the description of God's First- 
horn and Elect, by whom this change is to be accomplished, may 
primarily apply to collective Israel, [many others will admit of no 
such application. Israel surely was not the child whom a virgin was 
to bear ; Israel did not make his grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in his death; Israel scarcely reconciled that strangely blended 
variety of suffering and triumph, which was predicted of the Messiah.]** 
K. Williams, Bational Godliness, p. 56. In a note to this passage, the 
author adds, *' I no longer feel confident of the assertion in brackets ; 
but now believe that all the prophecies have primarily an application 
nearly contemporaneous." As a specimen of this application, we may 
cite a subsequent passage from the same volume, p. 169. " The same 
Isaiah sees that Israel, whom God had called out of Egypt, and whom 
the Eternal had denominated his first-bom, trampled, captive, and 



^ The able and impressive argument 
of this little work is well worthy of the 
perusal of those who would see what is 
the real force of the Christian evidences, 
even upon the lowest ground to which 
scepticism can attempt to reduce them. 



Though far from representing the whole 
strength of the case, it is most valuable 
as shewing what may be efifect»i in 
behalf of Christianity, on the principles 
of its opponents. 
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cast off by Jehovah. Ah ! he sa 
nations that Israel is thus afflic 
people that the priesthood is tb 
their faces from the Lord's serv 
formed against him shall prospe] 
merely recover Israel, He shall 
salvation to the ends of the earth 
There are few unprejudiced re; 
first thought on this subject pref 
tatiou of any profane author, the 
Fifty-Third chapter of Isaiah (t 
the prophecy, which Dr. Willian 
a description of the contemporan 
priesthood, would be considered 
That such an interpretation shon 
going rationalists, determined at 
from Scripture, is only to be e 
adoption of this and similar viewf 
in Germany: but that it shoa 
like Dr. Williams, hold fast the 
of God, is less easily to be accoun 
be once conceded, — ^if it be allowe 
was come, God sent forth His Sc 
is it, that while the time was si 
been divinely inspired to proclaii 
cede the possibility of the supc 
interpretation is the only one rec 
the plain meaning of words. Th 
whether with or without a subj 
needed to get rid of direct inspirai 
rid of inspiration, so long as a frac 
to remain. It is only when we a 
is impossible, that any thing is gc 
into a different meaning. 

Note 3 

Of this Eclectic Christianity, of 
dcred as the chief modem reprei 
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writer has truly observed, ** He oould not effect the rescue of Chiisti'* 
anity on these principles without serious loss to the object of his care. 
His efforts resemble the benevolent intervention of the deities of the 
dasuc legends, who, to save the nymph from her pursuer, changed her 
into a river or a tree. It may be that the stream and the foliage 
have their music and their beauty, that we may think we hear a living 
voice still in the whispers of the one and the murmurs of the other, yet 
the beauty of divine Truth, our heavenly visitant, cannot but be griev- 
ously obscured by the change, for ' the glory of the celestial is one, and 
the glory of the terrestrial is another.* Such ecclesiastical doctrines as 
contain what he regards as the essence of Christianity are received. 
All others, as being feelings embodied in the concrete form of dogmas, 
as man's objective conceptions of the divine, he considers as open to cri- 
ticism. . . . Schleiermacher accounts as thus indifferent the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the supernatural conception of the Saviour, many of his 
miracles, his ascension, and several other truths of the same class. 
This one reply — ' That doctrine makes no necessary part of our Chris- 
tian consciousness,' stands solitary, like a Cocles at the bridge, and 
keeps always at bay the whole army of advancing queries. But surely 
it does constitute an essential part of our Christian consciousness whe- 
ther we regard the New Testament writers as trustworthy or otherwise. 
If certain parts of their account are myths, and others the expression of 
Jewish prejudice, and we are bidden dismiss them accordingly from our 
faith, how are we sure that in what is left these historians were faithful, 
or these expositors true represesentatives of the mind of Qirist ? Our 
Christian consciousness is likely to become a consciousness of little else 
than doubt, if we give credit to the assertion, — ^Tour sole informants on 
matters of eternal moment were, every here and there, misled by preju- 
dice and imposed upon by fable." * 

NoTB XIII., p. 163. 

For the objections of modem Pantheism against the immortality of 
the soul, see Lecture III., note 27. Of the resurrection of the body in 
particular, Wegscheider observes, " Tantum vero abest ut resurrectio 
corporum cum sanas rationis prasceptis bene conciliari queat, ut pluri- 
mis gravissimisque impediatur difficultatibus. Primum enim dubitari 
nequit, quin hsBC opinio e notionibus mancis et imperfectis hominum 
incultiorum originem traxerit, quippe qui, justa numinis divini idea 
destituti, vitam post mortem futuram e sola vitas terrestris natura sibi 

• Essays and Remains of the JRev, Rcheri Alfred Vaughan, Vol. I. p. 93. 
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may mean anytliing or noihing : any doctrine which this or that expo- 
sitor finds it convenient to reject, may be set aside as a concession to 
popukr phraseology ; and thns the teadiing of Christ may be stripped 
of its most essential doctrines by men who profess all the while to 
believe in His immanent Divinity and Qmniscienoe. Strauss arrives 
at a similar conclnsion, though of course without troubling himself 
about Scriptural premises. '* Es ist also nicht genug, mit Schleier- 
macher, die Mbglichkeit solcher Wesen, wie die Engeln sind, dahin- 
gestellt zu lassen, und nur so viel festzusetzen, dass wir weder in 
unserem Handeln auf sle Biicksicht zu nehmen, noch femere Offenbar- 
ungen ihres Wesens zu erwarten haben : vielmehr, wenn die modeme 
Gottesidee und Weltvorstellung richtig sind, so kann es dei^leichen 
Wesen ilberall nicht geben."^ In the same spirit, Mr. Parker openly 
maintains that '* Jesus shared the erroneous notions of the times 
respecting devils, possessions, and demonology in general ;"^ — a con- 
clusion which IB at least more logical and consistent than that of those 
who acknowledge the divine authority of the Teacher, yet claim a right 
to reject as much as they please of his teaching. 



NoTB XIV., p. 164. 
Greg, Creed of Christendom* Preface, p. xii. 



NoTB XV., p. 164. 

The theory which represents the human race as in a constant state 
of religious progress, and the various religions of antiquity as successive 
steps in the education of mankind, has been a favourite with various 
schools of modem philosophy. Hegel, as might naturally be expected, 
propounds a theory of the necessary development of religious ideas, as 
determined by the movements of the universal Spirit.^ It is true that 
he is compelled by the stern necessities of chronology to represent the 
polytheism of Greece and Rome as an advance on the monotheism of 
Judea ;" and perhaps, if we regard the Hegelian philosophy as the 



I Chnstliche Glavbenshhre, § 49. 
To the same effect are his remarks on 
Evil Spirits, § 54. Among the earlier 
rationalists, the same view is taken hy 
Bohr, Briefe iiber den Eationalismus, 
p. 35. 

k Discowse of matters pertaining to 
Beligion, p. 176. 

1 See Philosophie der Oeschichte, 



Werke, IX. p. 14. Philosophie der 
Beligion, Werke, XI. p. 76, 78. 

"* See his Philosophie der Religion^ 
Werke, XI. p. 82, XII. p. 45. The 
superiority of the Qreek religion appears 
to consist in its greater acknowledgment 
of human freedom, and perhaps in beinp; 
a step in the direction of Pantheism* 
See Werke, XH, 92, 125. Of the 
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Roman religion, he says that it c 
tained in itself all the elements 
Christianity, and was a necessary i 
to the latter. Its evils sprang fi 
the depth of its spirit j(XII. pp. 1 
184). The best commentary on 1 
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Pe Civ. Dei, Lib. VI. 

^ Among the imperfections of Ju 
ism, Hegel includes the £Etct that it 
not make men conscious of the ideni 
of the hnman sonl with the Ahsoh 
and its absorption therein (Die j 
schauong und das Bewosstseyn i 
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it as the religion of obstinate, d< 
understanding. Vatke {Biblische Th 
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Bimilar order was to be expected in the afihirs of men— development 
from the lower to the higher, and not the reverse. In strict aooordance 
with this analogy, some have taught that man was created in the lowest 
stage of savage life; his Religion the rudest worship of nature; his 
Morality that of the cannibal ; that all of the civilized races have risen 
from this point, and gradually passed through Fetichism and Polythe- 
ism, before they reached refinement and true Religion. The spiritual 
man is the gradual development of germs latent in the natural man.*^ 

It is to be regretted that Professor Jowett has partially given l^e 
sanction of his authority to a theory which it is to be presumed he 
would not advocate to the full extent of the above statement* '^ The 
theory of a primitive religion common to all mankind," he tells us, 
** has only to be placed distinctly before the mind, to make us awaie 
that it is the baseless fabric of a vision ; there is one stream of revela- 
tion only — the Jewish. But even if it were conceivable, it would be 
inconsistent with facts. The earliest history tells nothing of a general 
religion, but of particular beliefs about stocks and stones, about places 
and persons, about animal life, about the sun, moon, and stars, about 
the divine essence permeating the world, about gods in the likeness of 
men appearing in battles and directing the course of states, about the 
world below, about sacrifices, purifications, initiations, magic, mysteries. 
These were the true religions of nature, varying with different degrees of 
mental culture or civilisation.'** And in an earlier part of the same 
Essay, he says, " No one who looks at the religions of the world, stretch- 
ing from east to west, through so many cycles of human history, can 
avoid seeing in them a sort of order and design. They are^.like so many 
steps in the education of mankind. Those coxmtless myriads of human 
beings who know no other truth than that of religions coeval with the 
days of the Apostle, or even of Moses, are not wholly uncared for in the 
sight of God.'^ 

It would be unfair to press these words to a meaning which they do 
not necessarily bear. We will assume that by the " earliest history," 
profane history alone is meant, in opposition to the Jewish Revelation ; 
and that the author does not intend, as some of his critics have sup- 
posed, to deny the historical character of the Book of Genesis, and the 



P Discourse of Matters pertaining to 
Beligion, p. 68, 69. A similar view is 
advocated by Mr. Newman, Plhoses of 
Faith, p. 223, and by Mr. Greg, Creed 
of Christendom^ p. 71. Mr. Parker 
does not distinctly adopt this view as 
his own, but he appears to r^ard it a 



preferable to the antagonist theory, 
which he speaks of as supported by a 
" party consisting more of poets and 
dogmatists than of philosophers." 

^ Epistles of 8t, Paul, VoL II, p. 
395. 

' 'ibid. p. 386. 
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how mnch of each man*8 lustory is dne to his own will, and how mndi 
to the drcumstances in which he is placed. But though ScriptarSy like 
Philosophy, offers no complete solution of the problem of the esistenoe 
of evil, it at least distinctly points out what the true solution is not. 
So loDg as it represents the sin of man as a fall from the state in which 
God originally placed him, and as a rebellion against a divine command ; 
so long as it represents idolatry as hateful to God, and false religion as 
a declension towards evil, not as a progress towards good ; — so long it 
emphatically records its protest against both the self-delusion which 
denies that evil exists at all, and the blasphemy which asserts that it 
•exists by the appointment of God* 

NoTK XVI., p. 166. 

" It is an obvious snare, that many, out of such abundance of know- 
ledge, should be tempted to forget at times this grand and simple point 
— that all vital truth is to be sought from Scripture alone. Hence that 
they should be tempted rather to combine systems for themselves ac- 
<X)rding to some proportion and fancy of their own, than be content neither 
to add nor diminish anything from that which Christ and his Apostles 
have enjoined ; to make up, as it were, a cento of doctrines and of pre- 
cepts ; to take from Christ what pleases them, and from other stores 
what pleases them (of course the best from each, as it appears to their 
judgment, so as to exhibit the most perfect whole) ; taking, e. g,, the 
blessed hope of everlasting life from Jesus Christ, but rejecting his 
atonement ; or honouring highly His example of humanity, but dis- 
robing Him of His divinity ; or accepting all the comfortable things of 
the dispensation of the Spirit, but refusing its strictness and self- 
denials ; or forming any other combination whatsoever, to the exclusion 
of the entire Gospel : thus inviting Christian hearers, not to the supper 
of the king's son, but to a sort of miscellaneous banquet of their own ; 
* using their liberty,' in short, * as an occasion' to that natural dis- 
position, which Christ came to correct and to repair. 

" Now that by such methods, enforced by education and strengthened 
by the best of secondary motives, men may attain to an excellent pro- 
ficiency in morals, I am neither prepared nor disposed to dispute. I am 
not desirous of disputing that they may possess therein an excellent 
religion, as opposed to Mahometanism or Paganism. But that they 
possess the true account to be given of their stewardship of that one 
talent, the Gospel itself, I do doubt in sorrow and in fear. I do doubt 
whether they *live the life that now is,' as St. Paul lived it, *by the 
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faith of the Son of Qod ;* by true apprehension of the things that 
He suffered for us, and of the right which He has purchased to com- 
mand us in all excellent qualities and actions ; and, further, of the invi- 
sible but real assistance which he gives us towards the performance of 
them.'* Miller, Bampton Lectures, p. 169 (third edition). 

Note XVII., p. 167. -^ 

'* Thus in the great variety of religious situations in which men are 
placed, what constitutes, what chiefly and peculiarly constitutes, the 
probation, in all senses, of some persons, may be the difficulties in which 
the evidence of religion is involved : and their principal and distin- 
guished trial may be, how they will behave under and with respect to 
these difficulties.'* Butler, Analogy, Part IL, c. 6. 

Note XVUL, p. 168. 

I do not mean by these remarks to deny the possibility of any pro- 
gress whatever in Christian Theology, such, for instance, as may result 
from the better interpretation of Holy Writ, or the refutation of unau- j 
thorized inferences therefrom. But all such developments of doctrine / 
are admissible only when confined within the limits so carefully laid [ 
down in the sixth Article of our Church : " Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation : so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an Article of the Faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation." Within these limits the most judicious theo- 
logians have not hesitated to allow the possibility of progress, as regards 
at least the definite statement of Christian doctrine. Thus Bishop 
Butler remarks : '* As it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not 
yet understood ; so, if it ever comes to be understood, before the restitU" 
turn of aU things, and without miraculous interpositions ; it must be in 
the same way as natural knowledge is come at : by the continuance 
and progress of learning and liberty ; and by particular persons attend- 
ing to, comparing, and pursuing intimations scattered up and down it, 
which are overlooked and disregarded by the generality of the world." • 
And a worthy successor to the name has pointed out the distinction 
between true and false developments of doctrine, in language based upon 
the same principle : " Are there admissible developments of doctrine in 
Christianity ? Unquestionably there are. But let the term be under- 

* Analogy, Part II. ch. 3. 
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stood in ito legitimate sense or senses to warnmt that answer ; and let it 
be carefally observed how much, and how little, the admission really 
involves. All varieties of real development, so far as this argument is 
oonoemed, may probably be rednoed to two general heads, intellectual 
developments, and practical developments, of Christian doctrine. By 
* intellectual developments,' I understand logical inferences (and that 
whether for belief or practical discipline) from doctrines, or from the 
comparison of doctrines ; which, in virtue of the great dialectical maxim, 
must be true, if legitimately deduced from what is true. ' Practical 
developments' are the living^ actual^ historical results of those true doc- 
trines (original or inferential), when considered as influential on all the 
infinite varieties of human kind; the doctrines embodied in acticm ; the 
doctrines modifying hiunan nature in ways infinitely various, corre- 
spondently to the infinite variety of subjects on whom they operate, 
though ever strictly preserving, amid all their operations for effectually 
transforming and renewing mankind, their own unchanged identity.. .. 
In the former case, revealed doctrines may be compared with one another, 
or with the doctrines of * natural religion ;' or the consequences of revealed 
doctrines may be compared with other doctrines, or with their con- 
sequences, and so on in great variety : the combined result being what 
is called a System of Theology* What the first principles of Christian 
truth really are, or how obtained, is not now the question. But in aU 
cases equally, no doctrine has any claim whatever to be received as obli- 
gatory on belief, unless it be either itself some duly authorized principle, 
or a logical deduction, through whatever number of stages, from some 
such principle of religion. Such only are Intimate developments of 
doctrine for the belief o( man ; and such alone can the Church of Christ 
— the Witness and Conservator of His Truth^ustly commend to the 
consciences of her members. . .But in truth, as our own liability to error 
is extreme, especially when immersed in the holy obscurity (" the 
cloud on the mercy-seat*') of such mysteries as these, we have reason to 
thank God that there appear to be few doctrinal developments of any 
importance which are not from the first drawn out and delivered on 
divine authority to our acceptance." * 

It is impossible not to regret deeply the very different language, on 
this point, of a writer in many respects worthy of better things ; but 
who, while retaining the essential doctrines of Christianity, has, it is to 
be feared, done much to unsettle the authority on which they rest. 
" If the destined course of the world," says Dr. Williams, " be really 
one of providential progress, if there has been such a thing as a child- 

* W. A, Bailer, Letters on the Development of Christian Doctrine^ pp. 55-58 
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Note XX., p. 169. 

See Archbishop King's Discourse an Predestination, edited by Arch- 
bishop Whately, p. 10. A different, and surely a more judicious view, 
is taken by a oontemporary Prelate of the Irish Church, whose earlier 
exposition of the same theory * probably furnished the foundation of 
the Archbishop's discourse. " Though," says Bishop Browne, ** there 
are literally speaking no such passions in God as Love or Hatred, Joy 
or Anger, or Pity ; yet there may be Inconceivable Perfections in Him 
some way ansiverahle to what those passions are in us, under a due 
regulation and subjection to reason. It is sure that in God those 
perfections are not attended with any degree of natural disturbance or 
moral irregularity, as the passions are in us. Nay, Fear and Hope, 
which imply something future for their objects, may have nothing 
answerable to them in the divine Nature to which every thing is 
present. But since our reasonable affections are real dispositions of the 
Soul which is composed of Spirit as well as Matter ; we must conclude 
something in God analogous to them, as well as to our Knowledge or 
Power, For it cannot be a thought unworthy of being transferred to 
him, that he really loves a virtuous and hates a vicious agent ; that he 
is angry at sinners ; pities their moral infirmities ; is pleased with their 
innocence or repentance, and displeased with their transgressions ; 
though all these Perfections are in Him accompanied with the utmost 
serenity, and never-failing tranquillity J* ^ With this may be compared 
the language of TertuUian (Adv, Marc. II. 16), •* Quae omnia patitur 
suo more, quo eum pati condecet, propter quem homo eadem patitur, 
ceque suo more." 



Note XXI., p. 170. 

Compare the remarks of Hooker, E. P. I. 3, 2. " Moses, in 
describing the work of creation, attributeth speech unto God . . . Was 
this only the intent of Moses, to signify the infinite greatness of God's 
power by the easiness of his accomplishing such effects, without travail, 
pain, or labour ? Surely it seemeth that Moses had herein besides this 
a further purpose, namely, first to teach that God did not work as a 



' In his Letter in answer to Toland's 
Christianity not mysterious. 

^ Divine Analogy, pp. 45, 46. King's 
Theory is also criticized more directly 
hy the same author in the Procedure of 
the Understanding, p. 11. Mr. Davi- 



son {Discowses on Prophecy, p. 513) 
has noticed the weak points in King's 
explanation ; hut with too great a 
leaning to the opposite extreme, which 
reasons concerning the infinite as if it 
were a mere expansion of the finite. 
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enoes are not in ihe least likely to be adjusted by the discovery of this 
common ground. How the atmosphere is to be regulated by the r^u- 
lative Revelation ; at what degree of heat or cold this constitution or 
that can endure it ; who must fix, — since the language of the Revelation 
is assumed not to be exact, not to express the very lesson which we are 
to derive from it, — what it does mean ; by what contrivances its phrases 
are to be adapted to various places and times: these are questions 
which must» of course, give rise to infinite disputations; ever new 
schools and sects must be called into existence to settle them ; there is 
scope for permissions, prohibitions, compromises, persecutions, to any 
extent. The despair which these must cause will probably drive 
numbers to ask for an infallible human voice, which shall regulate for 
each period that which the Revelation has so utterly failed to regulate." 
Now I certfidnly believed, and believe still, that God is infinite, and 
that no human mode of thought-, nor even a Revelation, if it is to be 
intelligible by the human mind, can represent the infinite, save under 
finite forms. And it is a legitimate inference from this position, that 
no human representation, whether derived from without or from within, 
from Revelation or from natural Religion, can adequately exhibit the 
absolute nature of God. But I cannot admit, as a further legitimate 
inference, that therefore ''the language of the Revelation does not 
express the very lesson which we are to derive from it ;" that it needs 
any regulation to adjust it to "this constitution or that;" that it 
requires " to be adapted to various places and times." For surely, if 
all men are subject to the same limitations of thought, the adaptation to 
their constitutions must be made already, before human interpretation 
can deal with the Revelation at all. It is not to the peculiarities which 
distinguish " this " constitution from " that," that the Revelation has 
to be adapted by man ; but, as it is given by God, it is adapted already 
to the general conditions which are common to all human constitutions 
alike, which are equally binding in all places and at all times. I have 
said nothing of a revelation adapted to one man more than to another ; 
nothing of limitations which any amount of intellect or learning can 
enable man to overcome. I have not said that the Bible is the teacher 
of the peasant rather than of the philosopher ; of the Asiatic rather 
than of the European ; of the first century rather than of the nine- 
teenth. I have said only that it is the teacher of man as man ; and 
that this is compatible with the possible existence of a more absolute 
truth in relation to beings of a higher intelligence. We must at any 
rate admit that man does not know God as God knows Himself ; and 
hence that he does not know Him in the fulness of His Absolute Nature. 
But surely this admission is so far from implying that Revelation does 
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ttpimw lUUqit ^wrm ^ikAmi^ r€ ccd ^. T^ vocor; Bl^ w 

OioeiOy D9 Off. II. 2 : *'Nec quidqiuoa *liiid est philosophia, n wler- 
pietari Telia, quam atodiiim '■apientus. Sapientia aatem est (at a 
▼eteribua phUoaoplus definitom est) rerum divmarom et humanantfa, 
caoMuramqiie, quibiu hm res MatmeBtnr, asieiKtia.'' 



Note XXVI^ p. ITE. 

Plato^ ProUig, p. 343: OSroi koL kchv^ {vycX^cWcr AmtpxffP Ttjs 
co^laf ip4B€<rap rf *Air(SXX«M h t6p P€^v t6p h At\(f>oU, ypo^royrcff 
mvra A b^ iramrcr v/ivovori, IVw^i o-avr<$y leal Miydcr Syap. Compaie 
Jaoobi, Werke, IV. ; Vorbericht, p. xlii. : '*Erkenne dich sdbst, ist nach 
dem Delpbischen Gott and oach Socrates das bdchate Gebot, tend 
sobald es in Anwendang kommt, wird der Menscb gewabr: ohne 
glSttllcbes Da sey kein menschlicbes Icb, and omgekebit." 



K«BR XXVII., p. ITS. 

Clemens. Alex. Pmdag. m. 1 : *Hy ipa^ «c lb««r, frapTttp ^ikeytwrm 
fMOtifidrwtf T^ yp&voA «vr^. ^mn-^y yap rig ii^ ytyn^ d<^y Ar^evm^ 



Note XXVIU., p. 173. 

** It is plain tbat tbere is a capacity in the nature of man, which 
neither riches, nor honoars, nor sensoal gratifications, nor any thing in 
this world, can perfectly fill op or satisfy : there is a deeper and more 
essential want, than any of these things can be the saj^ly ofl Yet 
surely there is a possildUty of somewhat, which may fill up all our 
capacities of happiness 4 somewhat, in which our souls may fiiidi^st; 
somewhat, which may be to us that satisfactory good we are inquinBg 
after. But it cannot be anything which is valuable <»ily as it tends to 
some further end. . • . • As our understanding can contemplate ilself , 
and our afiections be exercised upon themselves li^y reflection, so msi^ 
each be employed in the same manner upon any other mind: -wod 
since the Supreme Mind, the Author and Cause of all ihings^ is the 
highest possible object to himself, he may be an adequate supply to all 
the faculties of our souls; a subject to our understanding, and an 
object to our affections.*' Butler, ^Sermon XIY. 



